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COOK BOOK 





WRITE 


for the new recipe booklet 
prepared for all Canadian 
housewives — new recipes — 
fresh ideas — more tempting 
salads and “left-overs.” 


Address Colman-Keen (Can- 
ada) Limited, 998 Amberst 
Street, Montreal. 





Full Many a Dainty Salad 


...OWeS its Fiquant Flavour 


to KEEN’'S MUSTARD... 


For English Mustard, as made by Keen’s, brings out and in- 
tensifies the natural flavour of fresh vegetables and fruits— 


adds a magic touch of savoury goodness all its own that 





spurs the jaded appetite to greater enjoyment of healthful 


food—and there’s only one Keen’s Mustard! » + + KEEN’S MUSTARD 


COLMAN-KEEN (CANADA) LIMITED 
MONTREAL - TORONTO ~ VANCOUVER 
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Crisper now by far than ever before! 


ASTE ... just taste... the fresh crispness ... the melt- 

in-your-mouth goodness of the new Puffed Wheat 
and Puffed Rice. Then allow the family to taste. Let 
them pass their cereal bowls again and again. They will. 
For, according to a recent survey, children everywhere 
like Puffed Grains above all other cereals. 


New way brings double crispness 


That fresh crispness . . . that right-from-the-oven flavor 
of the new Puffed Grains . . . is due to a wonderful 
new heat-sealing process. No other cereal has it. It 
captures and seals in that fresh flavor—that first delec- 
table crispness. And brings Quaker Puffed Wheat and 
Quaker Puffed Rice to your breakfast table as fresh as 
the instant they were made. 

And here’s important news for mothers. There’s 
substantial cereal nourishment in every dish of Puffed 
Grains. That’s because, when the wheat and rice grains 
are shot from guns, their rich grain nourishment is made 
as completely, as quickly digestible as though they 
had been cooked for hours and hours. Thus you have 
energy food, nourishment, in a tempting, wholesome 
form that children love to eat. 


A perfect hot-weather cereal 


Quaker Puffed Wheat and Quaker Puffed Rice are an 
ideal, hot-weather food. They’re 
so cool. So crisp. So tempting to 
summer appetites. Serve them 
for breakfast, lunch and supper. 
Combine them with your favor- 
ite fresh fruit or berries. Your 
grocer hasthe new Quaker Puffed 
Wheat and Quaker Puffed Rice. 
Puffed Rice and Puffed Wheat are 
made in Canada by the Quaker 
Oats Company, Peterborough 
and Saskatoon, makers also of Quaker Corn Flakes, 
Crackels,Muffets and other highest quality cereals. 


The new “twice crisped” Puffed Wheat 
and Puffed Rice . . . made by a special 
process that brings them to your break- 
fast table extra crisp .. . extra flavory. 
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GINGER ALE 


Mix ginger ale with 
equal quantities of 
pop, shake well, add 
the savor of romance 
and spice of advent- 
ure—and you have 
the recipe for this 
rollicking two - part 


novelette 


by 


MARTHA BANNING THOMAS 


) = are some people who go through life, year 
after year, calmly answering to their full Christian names. 
A Sarah is called Sarah to the end of her days—never Sally. 
An Imogene respectfully thinks of herself as Imogene and 
no other. A William would not look up from his book if 
hailed as Bill. 

But Virginia Aley was none of these. In fact, only her 
mother still clung patiently to her given name. She was 
known in the town of Greensboro as Ginger. Then someone 
nipped off the last syllable of her surname and she was 
ever after, and appropriately called, Ginger Ale. Ginger’s 
father had, he said, given her up. Ginger’s mother was in 
despair of her. Ginger’s aunt lived in a state of horrified 
amazement. All of which uncomfortable sensations lent 
zest and sparkle to the girl’s irrepressible instinct for keeping 
things stirred up. In fact, Ginger was either getting in or 
climbing out of an escapade— usually of voluntary manu- 
facture. She emerged from emergencies figuratively shaking 
glittering showers of effervescence. 

Pop Prendergast was also aptly tagged. He was a stocky, 
rather slow-moving youth whose nice blue eyes were a 
trifle distorted by spectacles. There was something so 
thoroughly and inherently adult about Pop that people 
leaned on him without knowing it. When he was scarcely 
ten years cld he “licked the stuffing’ out of a boy for 





making fun of his dignified 


behavior. And he was 
cheered on by calls of ‘‘Go it, 
Pop! Hit him a crack on the 
beezer! Paste him, Poppa! Paste him!” 

Pop had been unfairly baptized with the name of Alfred 
Augustus. With the Prendergast tacked on, he could hardly 
be blamed for a ready and belligerent manner. His elderly 
way of thinking things out had early gained for him the 
title of Pop. It followed him through school and into 
college, and the boy casually accepted it as a tribute to 
common sense. So, often at the Country Club it was: 
“Hey! Come on, Ginger Ale and Pop! Aren’t you going to 
the beach?” Or, ‘For heaven’s sake, Pop, can’t you make 
Ginger stop dancing? We're all in and want to go over to 
Borden’s for fried eggs and bacon. We never said we'd 
dance at this joint later than five in the morning. Drag 
her out, Pop!’ And so forth. 

Ginger fought savagely under this management. Pop 
continued to boss her, and if he could not prevent her from 
doing insanely risky things he stood by to save her, if 
possible, from the consequences. Which naturally created 
an atmosphere of strain and friction. 

And they were fighting now as they bent before an icy 
wind and walked the bleak road leading to the big bridge 
across the river. 

“But, Pop, don’t begin to flay me just as we’re on the 
edge of crashing the thing. You yank all the fun out of it 
by the roots. Besides, you promised—don’t lecture me—” 


ne) 


Ginger’s father had given her up. Ginger’s 
mother was in despair of her. Ginger’s aunt 
lived in a state of horrified amazement. 


Illustrated by Carl Shreve 


“T’m not lecturing,” said Pop patiently. ‘I’m just telling 
you. You're the darndest little—” the wind took his words. 

“Can it, Pop! Can it! Save your breath.” 

“It’s bad enough,” continued Pop, dragging his cap 
down and holding his coat collar up with one hand, “‘in the 
daytime, but at night! And colder than charity! There’ll 
be ice on the railing, too. Listen to me, Ginger—’’ Even 
in the gusts of wind she could hear the stern note in his 
voice. 

“Can’t hear a word,”’ she shouted, hastening ahead. 
“‘Can’t hear a—”’ 

“You listen to me! You've got to remember to keep 
your wits about you when we’re up. Understand? It’ll 
be a different matter once we're sailing a few hundred feet 
in the air, with nothing but wind and weather to step on, 
and all that black water underneath.” 

“Oh, do lay off the heavy stuff, Pop! We've been all 
over this before. What’s the use?” 

They walked on, and it was very cold. 

At the entrance to the bridge they waited in the shadow 
of a small bush. From here they could hear the tide 
nibbling at the broken edges of thin ice. The trailing 
strands of a star ravelled out in dark pools of water. In 
the small house on the middle of the bridge they saw a man 
moving about against the light. ‘‘He’s listening for the 
boat whistle,’’ said Ginger. Her teeth clicked in the cold. 
She shivered. Pop wanted to shake her violently and take 
her home. “Just a fool, show-off stunt to dazzle the crowd,” 
he ruminated, ‘‘particularly Borden. She knows she’s got 
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KRAFT CHEESE ad VELVEETA 


They have a way with appetites. 
Healthy young athletic appetites 
'. « « finicky, childish appetites .. . 
heat-worn appetites of grown-ups. 
All respond to the delicate ‘‘cave- 
cured”* flavour of Kraft Cheese... 
the cool, creamy quality of Velveeta, 
“*Digestible as milk itself.’ Both of 
them can be used to prepare a great 





E-$¢ ° 


variety of quickly made, tempting 
hot weather dishes. 

Keep these two versatile foods handy. 
There are so many things to do with 
cheese—so simply oo so easily! 
Why not inciude healthful cheese 
dishes more often in your menus? 


Here, for instance, are two perfectly 
marvellous recipes to start you off. 


Kraft Asparagus on toast... 
Cook whole stalks of asparagus in 
salted water until tender. Place 
eight or ten stalks on each slice of 
toast and pour over them the fol- 
lowing: 


2 tablespoons 14 teaspoon salt 
buster Few grains pep- 
4 tablespoons per 
flour 114 cups grated 
2 cups milk Kraft Canadian 


Cheese or Vel- 
vecta 


Melt butter in a saucepan, 
add flour and stir until well 
blended; pour on the milk 
and stir constantly, cooking 
until thick. Then add sea- 
sonings and cheese, and cook 
slowly until cheese is melted. 


Lobster Club Sandwich... 

Spread slices of toast with lobster 
salad. Pour over sandwich a sauce 
made by melting 14 Ib. Kraft Cheese 
or Velveeta slowly over a very low 
flame, and adding 14 cup milk gradu- 
ally. Season to taste. 

Dozens of other equally delightful 
suggestions for tempting cheese dish- 
es are included in our free illustrated 
booklet: *‘Cheese and Ways to Serve 
It.’ It’s yours for the asking. Just 
sign and mail the coupon and this 
handy guide to better menus will be 
sent you. 









‘ Kearr-Pusonx Cannes Co. Linares, | 
147 St. Paul St. W., Montreal, Que. 
Please send me your free booklet, 
“Cheese and Ways to Serve It."* 
Name .... 


Address ........ 
City 
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young man came to congratulate her on her nerve and 
originality. 
Pop didn’t say anything either. He wasn’t even offended. 


ORDEN looks like a coastguard and Ginger acts as if 
she'd been poured out of a bottle,”’ people said during 
those gay days of Christmas festivities. Borden's smooth, 
blonde hair seemed all the lighter because of his bronze 
skin. He was a big fellow and walked with the easy, catlike 
tread of a prizefighter. He was by far the handsomest 


- 





my stockings. but sarcasm ruins the tableau.” 
whirled off to answer it 


The telephone bell 


young man in Greensboro. His mother was a languid and 
fashionable widow who had moved to the pleasant little 
town shortly after her husbaad’s death. The Lennoxes 
were practically newcomers, and as such, were jealously 
watched and surreptitiously copied. To have Borden 
devotedly in her train meant glorious supremacy for 
Ginger. When these two went anywhere together there 
was a subtle suggestion in the girl’s carriage of having 
arrived for a Roman holiday, bringing the best looking 
male slave captured during a conquest. 

Ginger frequently begged her mother 
to arrange her rather thin, greying hair 
in a close modish swirl. “If you’d only 
make an effort, mother, to get a note 
of sophistication in your ensemble ! 
Just the least whisper of an_ effort. 
Have you really ever tried to analyze 
Mrs. Lennox and her stunning appear- 


ance?” 

“No, Virginia, I can’t say that I 
have.” 

“But it would help so much, you 
know.” 


*‘Help whom?” asked her mother not 
without humor. 

“Oh, the grand total. You don’t 
care a darn. Admit that you don’t. 
Your silk stockings have that lustre 
which simply shouts their cheapness in 
everyone’s face. It wouldn’t disrupt 
the family fortunes for you to haul off 
and buy chiffon hose once in a while.” 

“TI dare say not,” agreed Mrs. Aley, 
“but don’t you think it’s a little unfair 
of you to line me up beside the glitter- 
ing Mrs. Lennox just because her son 
happens to be your current playmate?” 

Ginger raised her eyebrows. 

“You never ask me to pattern myself 
after Mrs. Prendergast, for instance.” 

“Oh, really, mother, try to shake off 
this lethargy. You know, you must 
admit that Pop’s mother looks as if 
she’d just been let out of the pasture 
bars. A perfectly nice, perfectly pure- 
minded bovine with a cud for a brain.” 

“Virginia. I shall not allow you to 
say such rude things!” 

Aunt Constance, who was sitting in a 
chair trying to locate a broken thread 
in a pair of cobweb golden stockings 
which Ginger wanted to wear to a 
dance that evening, sniffed delicately. 
“I should hate to overhear Ginger’s 
description of her family. I’m sure 
none of us would be spared.” 

“Connie, dearie, don’t be a turtle! 
You look very picturesque darning my 
stockings, but sarcasm ruins the 
tableau. How are they coming? 
Mother’s so snooty about my having 
five-dollar hose that these must 

The telephone bell jangled in the 
hall. Ginger whirled off to answer it. 
Her extravagant comment and astute 
evasions could be heard all over the 
house. “Oh, Pop! Hello, honey—I 
thought you were Borden. Yes, he 
said he'd call me just about this time. 
He was going to let me know about 
tonight. He wanted to take his 
mother’s big car—rather frosty 
for a roadster.” Then came a 
partial silence interrupted by, 

“But, you old idiot, why not?” 
and, “You poisonous old granny ! 
With Borden along, what harm 
could come to me? Of course 
we're going together. He asked 
me ages ago. I told you 
What?’’ Something was 
explained at the other end. 

Then Ginger remarked in cool 
reasonableness, ‘“‘Why, I under- 
stood from something you said 
that you were taking that Ridell 
girl, the one with the slight, very 
slight cast in her left eye. She'll 
give you a swell time. You can 
brew yourself in philosophy and 
all that light stuff. She'll tell 
you any little thing you'd like 
to know, including why Einstein 
wears his hair blowing, and how 
long it takes a cockroach with a 
wooden leg to 

Interruptions of sharp squeak- 
ings, which was Pop’s voice 
getting testy. 
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“No, flatly Pop, we don’t want you. I like you and _ all 
that, but really, Borden and I are going together. We don’t 
want a bossy chaperone bouncing around alone in the 
back seat. I can’t see it. Well, good-by, Pop darling! I'll 
try to save you a dance if you can wrench yourself away 
from the Ridell phenomenon.”’ 

Ginger came back to the bedroom. 

‘What did Pop want?” asked her mother. 

‘Just grousing as usual. You'd think he and Methuselah 
squalled over the same rattle. He’s got some doddering 
idea that we’ll be held up by robbers. Pop never acts his 
age, always yelping about trouble.” 

Mrs. Aley looked sober. ‘‘Your father was speaking of 
those hold-ups only this morning. People have been 
officially warned to keep out of the Great Hill woods late 
at night, until the police can clean up the nest. Pop is 
quite right and I wish’’—she gave a helpless gesture—‘“‘that 
just this once you’d be reasonable and do what I want. 
I shall be worried to death.” 

“Your chronic state anyhow, ducky. Give up going to 
that dance with Borden? And you can see him beaten up by 
some cheap thugs? I'd feel safe anywhere with that 
man-eating bozo.” 

Aunt Constance bit off her thread with her teeth, and, 
tossing the stockings to Ginger, sailed majestically toward 
the door. “I consider Alfred Prendergast an unusual young 
man,”’ she said primly. “If I were a young lady—”’ 

“Which I am not,” interrupted Ginger. 

“May I then enquire what you call yourself?” 

“Certainly not a young lady. There aren’t any, dear 
Connie, any more. Please try to understand it, and you'll 
be saved lots of trouble. Young ladies went out with 
dust-ruffles and herringbone!” 

She kissed the elder woman on the cheek. ‘‘Lavender 
and old lace are your number, sweetheart, but not mine. 
Mother, how about a little treatment for that ice cream 
stain in front of my green velvet evening dress?” 

At half-past eight of a cold, cloudy evening a large 
limousine stood waiting before the Aley residence. It was 
an imposing vehicle even in the dark, and looked entirely 
empty but was not. Pop Prendergast lay neatly folded 
under a rug which lay on the floor in the rear. He found his 
position not uncomfortable and decided to snatch a little 
nap. “This will be a late party and maybe more than 
that,”” he reflected. ‘Might as well grab off a bracer of . 
sleep. I'll need plenty of strength to manage that dumb 
pair —or I’m an onion.” 

Pop undoubtedly availed himself of more than a few 
winks, for when he came to, he was dimly aware of voices, 
two voices male and female, crooning rhythmically along 
with the sound of the motor. Who the dickens? Oh, yes; 
little matter of the dance at Greywood. Ginger and 
Borden, ho hum! Well, he’d better brighten up and look 
around. His legs were cramped and there was a dent in his 
elbow pressed there by lying across the foot rest. 

He sat up cautiously. Then he arranged himself in the 
seat. The conversation ahead continued uninterruptedly. 

The big car was speeding along smoothly, rocking slightly 
from side to side over the country road. ‘‘We’re getting to 
the woods,” thought Pop and craned his neck to look out 
of the window. “‘A nice, jolly setting for crime!’’ he reflected. 
cheerfully. 

Borden's light hair-——-he never wore a hat—shone against 
the glass of the windshield. Ginger’s curls blew frantically 
in a cold current of air which eddied in from an open window. 
She wore an evening wrap with a high collar of white fur. 
Pop could just see the top of her fuzzy head. 

“T’ll hand it to you, dear, for being the nerviest, peppiest 
little publicity agent I ever knew,” Borden was saying. 
His voice deepened to an intimate note of personal flattery. 

{Continued on page $2} 





Borden was by far the hand- 
somest young man in Greens- 
horo. To have him devotedly 
in her train meant glorious 
supremacy for Ginger. 








There was something so thoroughly and inher- 
ently adult about Pop that people leaned on him 
without knowing tt. 


to pull off some racket every once in a while or she can’t 
lead the gang around by the nose. Gosh, but it’s cold!’ 

The girl stood on tiptoe. ‘‘There’s the boat,” she cried. 
“See! She’s just coming under the railroad bridge. Come 
on, Pop. Let’s go!’ 

He looked down the river. A squat shape was slowly 
making headway through the shallow ice. Her port and 
—* lights glittered like red and green stars in the 

ark. 

The two figures went toward the railing. ‘Crawl forward 
toward the centre; keep close to the railing,”” warned the 
boy. “Don’t let go the spindles once. This bridge goes up 
fast. The operator can’t see us if we keep close to the 
railing.” 

“All right,” whispered the girl. 
catch with excitement. 

“‘Now!”’ hissed Pop. 

A great clanging and clattering rent the air. The 
machinery which lifted the huge structure began its labor. 
Slowly, half of the bridge began to rise. And slowly the 
two figures rose with it, climbing the side, spindle by 
spindle, close to the railing. 

Pop had made Ginger go on a foot or two head. If she 
slipped he hoped he could hold her until she could again 
clutch the railing. ‘“‘All right?” he called. 

“This is easy. Why the worry?” came the scornful reply. 

The steady churning of the oncoming boat drew nearer 
and nearer. The shallow ice parted from her bows in a 
gentle crunching. Up and up went the bridge until it was 
nearly perpendicular in the air—a gaunt creature outlined 
against the stars. Icy gusts of wind swept across it. Ginger 
and Pop began to feel like Japanese acrobats perilously 
poised on a ladder in mid-air. 


He heard her breath 


HEY continued to climb until they had reached the 

topmost edge, the piace where the bridge had divided in 
half* It was colder than Pop had anticipated. ‘‘Hope the 
confounded boat hustles through,”’ he thought. ‘‘Ginger’s 
hands will freeze to the railing.’ His own were feeling 
strange and numb. ‘Got your flash?’’ he enquired in 
cautious tones. 

“Yes, I covered the end with green tissue paper so it 
would look different from a usual light. Won't Borden set 
up a howl when he sees my signal? He hasn’t-the least 
idea where it’s coming from. I just wrote him to watch 
for something snappy when the boat got into the river from 
the bay.” Her words dropped to him, whispered and 
breathless, out of the dark above. 

“I suppose you think this will clinch him for life,” 
muttered Pop. 

“What? I can’t hear. 
Pop, at the bow!” 

She could hardly manage the words through the chill 
clicking of her teeth. Pop knew she was frightfully cold 
but hanging on gamely. Soon she must loosen one hand 
from the rail to reach in her pocket for the flash. It worried 
him. He thought of the dizzy drop below, straight down to 
the hard, frozen road. 

“‘How’s tricks?” he asked, ‘“Tell me, are you all right?” 

She was fumbling in the pocket of her coat for the flash 
and did not answer. 

“If her other hand can’t hold on, it’s hail and farewell !’’ 
he thought. ‘Gee, what a wind; sharp as knives!” 

Suddenly he had an idea. He loosed one hand and 
reached under his ceat to unfasten his leather belt. He 
whipped it out. “Here, take this. Take this—before you 
get the flash!”” He flung it up toward her. She caught one 


I wonder if that’s him—there, 


end of it. ‘Buckle it around your waist and a spindle 
in the railing. You've got time. Your hands are cold, 
liable to let you down. Put one foot on my shoulder 
if you want to. I'm fixed O.K. Do as I say!’ He 
saw that she was trying to obey. Her fingers were 
stiff. One foot pressed hard on his shoulder. He 
braced his knees strongly against the railing. 

“Got it buckled around you?” 

“Yes 

Pop thought, “‘She’s scared stiff, poor little nut, 
but game.’’ Then aloud, ‘‘Get 
out your flash. Here comes the 
boat.”’ 

Ginger’s arm waved over the 
side of the railing. She described 
several wavering circles with the 
flash light. Once the green light 
flashed eerily over the bow of the 
boat. A man stood there, tiny i 
and black. i 

Suddenly he raised an arm and sq 
yelled. The echo of it reverberated ' 
in a hollow clatter as the boat 
rushed through the open bridge. 

“‘He saw me. Borden saw me! 
He ought to get a whale of a kick 
out of that. A brisk little greeting, 
I'd say, to a man coming home 
on the night boat for the Christ- 
mas holidays.” 

Slowly the great giant began to 
descend. 

“Step along, Ginger; unbuckle the 
belt and come down. We'll get the 
devil for this if we’re caught. There’s a 
fine—”’ 

Ginger used Pop’s shoulder as partial 
support for her feet on the way down. 
Her numb hands had almost lost the 
trick of holding on. The snarling and 
growling of the machinery beneath 
reminded her of a monster waiting to 
grind them into hash. 

Pop caught her as she slid helplessly 
the last few feet, and half-dragged her 
behind the bush at the entrance to the 
bridge. They waited. Nothing 
happened. Once the watchman came 
to the end of the planking, looked 
around and then went back. 

“Pop, I’m sick with the cold. I'll 
never be able to put one foot before 
the other. My bones clack. They'll 
chip off if I move an inch. Can’t you 
do something? This dreadful chatter- 
ing will put me with the monkeys at 
the zoo.” 

Pop was rough as he rubbed her 
hands and wrists. She squealed in 


pain. 
“You hurt. Have a heart, you 
brute! Pop. Oh, honestly, all my 


bones are crumbling.” 

“I hope Borden will appreciate this 
little effort at welcome,”’ said the boy 
grimly. ‘‘There, feel better? Now we'll 
walk, young woman—and how! No 
loitering. Come on, Ginger. Speed up!” 

They staggered to the Aley home 
and Pop made some hot chocolate in 
the kitchen (which Ginger detested), 
and ‘“‘shushed” her along up to bed. 

Aunt Constance rustled out and 
leaned over the banisters. ‘‘That you, 
Ginger?’’ she whispered hoarsely. ‘“‘I 
thought I heard.” Her prey hair 
straggled over her face. Her eyes 
blinked down anxiously. 

“Tt’s all right, Miss Aley,”’ 
assured her. 

“Oh, it’s you,” her voice spoke relief. 
Aunt Constance had immense confi- 
dence in Alfred Augustus Prendergast. 
And this was undoubtedly one of the 
reasons why Ginger treated him so 
badly. ‘Any male approved of by 
Connie can pass the National Board of 
Censorship. And he'll be just about as 
interesting as you'd expect,” she stated 
at frequent intervals. 

“But where in the world have you 
been?’’ began the older woman, seeing 
the limp look of her niece, a look of 
being thawed out from the cold exal- 
tation of peril. 

“We thought it would be fun to 
walk to the bridge and see the night 
boat come in,” said Pop truthfully and 
departed. 


Pop 


“Connie, dearie, don’t be a turtle! 
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Ginger toppled into bed half undressed, reflecting that 
her leadership over the holidays was firmly rivetted. No 
other girl would have dared, or even conceived of, her mad 
plan of welcoming Borden home. Borden would tease her 
about it, and look at her in a gorgeous sort of awe, and 
trail after her, and make the other girls purple with rage. 

Pop’s slight help in the matter faded into unimportance 
beside the blaze of Ginger’s own satisfaction. She forgot 
almost that he had been with her, and neglected to mention 
the fact to Borden next day when that suave and handsome 
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“But it won't be misery for you, Christy,” he said. 


The story of a girl whis ran away on her wedding day—alone 


A: FOUR O’CLOCK in St. John’s Church, Christy 
Laurence and David Hilyard would be married. At three 
o'clock, a good-sized crowd of the romantic and curious had 
gathered in the street in front of the Laurence home and a 
still larger crowd congregated outside the shady porch of 
the old church. At three-fifteen Christy Laurence went for a 
walk. 

Old James was in the garden then, frenziedly snipping 
roses and gladioli and lilies-of-the-valley. He had a great 
armful of color. He was bent, crook-backed, grey and 
shrivelled. It seemed so incongruous—the freshness, the 
youth and brightness of the flowers in old James’ arms. 
He almost dropped the lot when he saw Christy—Christy, 
so cool and matter-of-fact, in the familiar green sports 
dress, her yellow hair tucked under a jaunty green beret, 
her lips parted in that queer little crooked smile the old 
man knew and loved; and no smile in her blue-black eyes, 
gold lashed, that had the tranquil depth of pools lost in a 


forest. 
“Miss Christy’”—old James grabbed off his hat—“I’m 


“And I'll never let you take 
second place to my work.” 


hurryin’ wi’ the 
flowers for Hannah 
and—”’ 

“I’m just off for a 
walk, James,”’ smiled 
Christy with a swift 
look up at the rear 
windows of the 
house. ‘Just for a 
breather—before the 
wedding.” 

Lithely, with easy 
swinging step, she 
walked through the 
garden, ‘opened the 
little wicket in the 
grey stone wall and 
vanished. Old 
James’ mouth hung 
open. With two 
fingers of the hand 
that held his hat he 
scratched his head. 
One didn’t know in 
these days what was 
right for young folk 
to do, but surely— 

“‘Lor!’’ muttered 
the gardener. “Less 
nor an hour before 
her weddin’! An’ off 
for a walk! Seems t’ 
me it ain’t just right 
somehow.’’ He 


sively snipped some 
more flowers and 
hobbled indoors. 
‘““Tain’t right,” he 
muttered. 

Neither it was, ina 
sense. Christy 
walked swiftly down 
the lane bordered by 
the garden wall; and 
the six bridesmaids 
who would wait in 
vain, the eager, 
admiring populace 
who would catch no 
glimpse of the bride, 
and her Aunt Louise, 
and oh, a thousand 
different things, said 
it wasn’t right to go 
for a walk. But she 
was going. And she wouldn’t come back. 

Burned bridges. The note for Aunt Louise she had left 
in front of David's picture on the dressing-table, in that 
blessed few minutes when by sheer good fortune they had 
left her alone; the other note she had sent a half-hour ago 
to David. She couldn’t go back and, though her heart 
jumped and pounded, and though it seemed to her, queerly, 
that she was angrily pursued and berated by all those things 
and persons that she was thus outraging and defying, she 
would not turn back. 

She would not marry David Hilyard. She had been 
manoeuvred into the match, stampeded at the end of it, 
forced into the affair by a will that thought itself stronger 
than her own. Stronger than Christy’s—thinking of that 
she smiled. From the start she had foreseen the final moment 
of rebellion, the drastic, utter revolt. And this was it. 
What Aunt Louise would say, she could pretty well imagine. 
It would be plenty. If only one had a mother to understand. 
But Aunt Louise ruled the Laurence household. 

Christy had lost all awe of Aunt Louise now and saw the 
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portly Miss Laurence as a puller of strings. Yes, it was 
like that. The night David Hilyard, back from two years 
abroad and good to look at and with a cool million, had 
appeared at the Country Club dance, her aunt had begun 
the string pulling. A string jerked Christy across David’s 
path everywhere—on the tennis courts, on the links, on the 
river; a string jerked David to his knees and yanked the 
proposal out of him. But the string tied to Christy, holding 
until three quarters of an hour before it would have drawn 
her to the altar, snapped cleanly, and as yet Aunt Louise 
did not know she was holding a broken end. 

At the Market Square, because some people she knew 
were gazing at her in wonder and near horror, Christy 
climbed into a taxi. 

“Nine seventy-one, Douglas Avenue,” she told the 
driver, and sat low down on the grey whipcord cushions. 
Other taxis were lined up in front of the hotel. They were 
decked with white ribbons; they were for the guests. 
Christy heard the guests raise their voices in one mighty 
chorus of disapproval against this that she was doing. 

“Oh, yes,” she murmured, as if they all could hear her 
answer. “You think I’m wrong to scram off like this, don’t 
you? If you only knew! It’s not Dave Hilyard they 
manoeuvred me into marrying. It’s his money, I know! 
Bills by the score and notes overdue, and Bob loafing 
through college when he could be working, and dad playing 
bridge and golf while business goes to pot, and Helen 
wasting money we don’t own on voice culture. And Dave 
Hilyard’s going to pay for all that—pay and pay—and I’m 
the bank. Dave gives me his money and they draw it out 
of me. Fat chance! And, anyway, I don’t love him. How 
can you love a man when it’s always his money, his stand- 
ing, his great prospects that they keep harping upon! 
Marrying a million; that’s about what it is. Well, I'd 
sooner starve with Mark Charlton—which is probably 
what I shall do.” 


"THE taxi sped down King Street and up the steep 
slope of Prince William. A long way to go yet. Christy, 
now that they were away from the crowded thoroughfares, 
sat up, powdered her nose; marvelled, as she looked in the 
mirror at her face, tanned a light golden hue, that one could 
run off like this and not look like a felon. She had heard of 
girls who ran away with other men—jumped into their 
arms, as it were, from the top step of the altar. And people 
spoke of them in the cordial tone used for the more notorious 
ladies of the Medici and Borgia clans. People were prone to 
see the action only and take no count of the motive behind 
it. Not through her would Dave Hilyard, soft and good- 
natured, be bled to maintain her family in idleness. A bit 
of work on the part of each one, a cutting down of the 
ghastly overhead—motors, clubs, parties; and the Laurence 
family’s finances could be set right. But not while the 
family had an “in-law” like David Hilyard. Christy knew; 
she had heard them talking about it; she had seen it in their 
eyes. She was the goose that would lay the golden egg. 
Once at dinner not long ago, when they were talking of 
sending Bob, who was quite sure to flunk out at Varsity 
this year, over to Oxford, and Helen to Naples for her 
singing, Christy had hissed and the rest of the family had 
stopped and stared. 

‘“‘What’s the idea?” demanded Helen. 
going s-s-s-s for, Chris?” 

“Cuckoo,”’ grinned Bob. 

“No,” said Christy. ‘‘Goose.”’ 

And they didn’t catch on. Aunt Louise, thin-lipped, 
hatched-faced, looking out for her brother’s family and 
herself, incidentally, said: 

“You should be more serious, Christine. Think of the 
position you soon will occupy—chatelaine of a great house 
with all the money you can use, and more, at your fingertips. 
A tremendous responsibility. Of course, you will be living 
handy to us—” 

“I was,” said Christy, “thinking of my position.” 

“You're a strange girl,” said her aunt, looking sharr'v 
at her. And Christy fancied then [Continued on page 43. 
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I HAVE been a social welfare worker for the past fifteen 
years in various parts of the Province of Ontario. I am 
quite fond of my work but not at all fond of the title. To 
most people these days, when you mention social service 
worker you immediately conjure up the vision of a young 
lady, about twenty years old, sometimes quite good looking, 
sometimes the opposite. She has bobbed hair dressed in a 
mannish fashion, always with those sensible, low-heeled 
shoes, usuaily carrying a Boston bag, and generally with a 
packet of cigarettes in her pocket. 

She has efficiency and confidence written all over her. 
Why shouldn’t she? Hasn’t she passed a course in social 
service work at the University? In a few short months she 
has been taught the lessons of life. She knows how people 
ought to live, especially how they should raise families. 
She can tell you quickly what your trouble has been and 
why you are hard up. Having the necessary training, and 
having listened to some of the most prominent psychiatrists, 
she can not only put her finger on the spot, but can show 
that it isn’t exactly all your fault. Some of it, she will 
point out, has descended to you from your grandmother; 
or, if you can trace far back enough your family history, 
she will tell you quite plainly how little Billy’s habit of 
swiping apples has descended to him directly from Adam 
and Eve. 

She can talk about fix tions, inhibitions, and mention 
psychological effects with the greatest ease; and, if she 
thinks it , she can separate your children from 
you without the slightest worry on her part. 

Her decisions are reached with the help of forms. How 
the printers must bless the social workers these days! Their 
business must flourish, and has, no doubt, paid large 
dividends on the production of forms. No respectable social 
worker would handle a case without the filling in of forms. 
If you have no food for your family—fill out a form. If you 
are unable to pay the hospital expenses for your sick wife 
or baby—fill out a form. Fill out lots of forms. The worse 
the trouble you are in, the more forms you fill out. If we 
could only eat forms there would be little hunger in Canada 
today. 

True, the majority of these social workers are not married. 
They never had to look after a home of their own. They 
never had children of their own. They never had to make 
ten dollars do the work of twenty, nor did they ever try to 
live on nothing at all. They have learned the lessons of life, 
- not as most of us learn by experience, but in the same 

’ manner as we were taught reading, writing and arithmetic 
in school. They can show you a certificate to this effect, 
signed by the most prominent people. They have not only 
passed their entrance and matriculation, but they have 
their B.A.’s and M.A.’s in this matter of life. In the same 
way as a steam shovel does the work of twenty laborers, so 
does the University course do the work of many years in 
one, And the steam shovel keeps puffing away, year after 
year, shovelling out social service workers equipped with all 
the latest ideas and newest fashions in this matter of living. 


There’s someth Ing very wrong, 


says this writer, about modern 


ideas of helping people 
Illustrated by E. eo DINSMORE 


I AM not young or good looking. I am not even a lady. 
In the early days of my marriage my partner developed 
an illness which has lasted to this day. I know from bitter 
experience the costs of operations, doctors, nurses and 
medicine. I have had to keep the landlord waiting at times, 
and know how it feels not to be able to raise children in the 
way one would like. I have experienced a good many 
troubles, and yet I have been very happy. There are six 
children in my family, although the eldest ones would be 
offended if I called them children now. They are not really 
all mine. I acquired one or two of them under various 
circumstances during my journeyings. The eldest is a 
young man of twenty-six. The baby is a little chap of four. 
Neither of these two came to my wife or myself by natural 
means. In between these two are four others, two girls and 
two boys, and they all rub in together and form the happiest 
family I ever saw. 

When I go to my work every morning I have the right 
feeling in my heart, and am, in some degree, reinforced for 
the troubles and trials I shall surely meet through the day 
as a result of poverty, immorality, drink, and crime in those 
with whom I have to deal. 


FIAVING had some success in rearing my own family in 
the face of continual financial difficulty, I find that my 
advice is often of help in relieving others of some of their 
troubles. I do know that I am welcomed almost every 
place I go and that people have no hesitation in telling me 
of their difficulties. 

But I find my methods are no longer considered orthodox 
by those who learned their 
social service work by the 
steam shovel way—in deal- 
ing with delinquent children, 
for instance. I had the usuai 
amount of lickings for wrong- 
doing when I was a boy. I 


People are beginning to realize that the cause of 
most distress is unemployment, which cannot be 
cured by talk, no matter how optimistic you may 
be—about other people's troubles. 
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The Stupid Side of Social Service 


by A Social Service W orker 


In the same wayas a steam shovel keeps puffing 
away year after year, so does the University 
course do the work of many years in one, shov- 
elling out social service workers equipped with 
the newest ideas in this matter of living. 


feel now, if not at 

the time, that they 

did me some good; 

so, when I deemed 

it necessary, I have 

passed some of 

them on to my own 

offspring. I am told : 

I have been wrong. eS oe 

A celebrated psy- ad 

chiatrist, who is oy 

also connected in ’ 

an advisory capac- 

ity with a Canadian 

Juvenile Court, 

says that you 

should not admon- cf 

ish your children 

for lying, stealing or swearing, for they are only being 

themselves. His exact words, in part, as quoted by a 

newspaper, are as follows: 
“When you catch your child lying, stealing or 
swearing, regard it much as you would doa mistake 
in his daily spelling paper. If these slips come too 
frequently, stop, think it over, and see if his teacher 
isn’t to blame.” 


Poor teacher! {Continued on page 48} 
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With wide-opened mouth, with half-closed eyes, streaming tears 
and bulging cheeks, Lenore bellowed wordlessly in the Strand, 


Solemnly Lenore peeled off her gloves. They were tight, 
too. One came off with a little pop and bounced under the 
table. Its owner slid after it, lumbering with difficulty 
between chair rails, and kicking Camberley’s ankle rather 
painfully. 

He did not know that he was smiling a wry smile until 
Vivienne said, very low: 

‘“She’s dreadfully sensitive.” There was rebuke in her 
voice, and championship. The smile faded out. 

Really it was too much to spring on a fellow. A normal 
child would have been bad enough. But this—this Fat 
Girl of Peckham, this monster, this behemoth—monu- 
mental words chased themselves through his shrinking 
brain. 

“Will Lenore take soup?” he said. 

“Please, Mr. Nasmyth,”’ said Lenore astonishingly. 

“Lenore, darling! This is Mr. Camberley, you know.” 

“Oh, yes. How silly of me!” said the stout child. ‘You 
see, the reason why I called you Mr. Nasmyth when you are 
really Mr. Camberley is this 

“Darling, the other spoon!’ 

But it was not the small lapse of the spoon that was 
calling up the carmine of distress to Vivienne’s cheeks. 

“T hate this big spoon. It’s like a lable,” said Lenore. 

“A ladle,” said Vivienne. ‘‘Eat your soup and talk after- 
ward.” 

“IT always say ‘lable’ for ‘ladle,’ don’t I? You see, I called 
you Mr. Nasmyth because—-”’ serenely the portentous child 
continued. As impossible to cut off Lenore after her ‘because”’ 
as to dam Niagara, mused Camberley. He reflected he did 
not want to dam her in that particular sense. More of 
Nasmyth, by all means! What about him? He waited while 
Vivienne squirmed. “You see, Vivi said in her letter that 
we would have a day in town, and Mr. Nasmyth was going 
to take us to Quiller’s and stand us the most scrumptious 
tea. Cream buns and angel cake, like she had when they 


went. And it’s because of thinking about it such a lot that 
I keep thinking you are Mr. Nasmyth. Because we are 
having a day in town, and we are going to have tea at 
Quiller’s, aren't we? And you are here instead of Mr. 
Nasmyth, and when you haven't ever seen a person, you 
do get their names mixed, don’t you? You called me some- 
thing different, didn’t you, Mr. Na—Mr. Camberley?” 

Tea at Quiller’s! Terrible child! Now there are tears 
starting in Vivienne’s soft brown eyes. She has touched a 
chord Vivi never meant to have awakened. Tea at Quiller’s. 
And Bob Nasmyth, jolly, and hard-up and Bohemian and 
comradely,-and aggravatingly leisurely. A wonderful time, 
that last tea at Quiller’s! They had done Olympia that day. 
He had talked about horses—the horses he loved and 
couldn’t afford. Vivienne loved horses, too. 

But that was before Harold Camberley swam into her ken. 
She had let Bob down, twice, quite by accident. Camberley 
had come for her in his car, and they had got back too late, 
and Bob had chosen to be huffed. Oh, well! You can’t have 
everything, and everybody said she was a lucky girl. 

There was no question, Lenore was a terrible youngster. 
Vivienne was sorry for Harold. 

**Wouldn’t you like to take off your cap, Lenore?” asked 
Vivi, to turn off her discourse. 

“‘What, my beret? No, thank you. Why, you always 
keep your hat on at lunch, don’t you? Besides, this is my 
Prince of Wales beret. It’s exactly the same pattern as the 
Prince’s, and my jumper is the same, too. All our class at 
school wear them. We all admire the Prince very much, 
and so we like looking like him as much as we can. Nobody 
else has just the same pattern as us. If he saw me he couldn’t 
help noticing me, could he?’’ Camberley felt the people at 
the next table smile, even with the back of his head. 

‘Is lobster mayonnaise nursery fare?”’ he said, consulting 
the blushing proprietor of the behemoth. 

Vivi said she thought a little would be safe enough. 


Illustrated by Henry Davis 


“Quite all right,’’ asserted Lenore. “Isn't it funny how 
all sorts of pink things agree with me splendidly? The time 
I was sick, you know, Vivi, that time when I was fright- 
fully—”’ 

Vivi said, ““Yes, yes, dear. Never mind!” 

“All right. I wasn’t going to say it again. 
was greengages.”’ 

“Keep that salad away,”’ muttered Camberley to the 
waiter. 

A deep gloom was settling upon his soul. This was terrible. 
With awful irony, proud to escort Vivienne’s excelling good 
form, he had chosen the most conspicuous table in the best 
frequented room in London. All eyes were focused on this 
odd, large, deep-voiced child and unhappy young man. And 
she might say anything! 

‘What are we going to do?’’ asked Vivienne, trying to 
sound bright. 

“IT had thought of the Conversation Pictures,’’ he said 
sadly. The utter futility of the idea almost made him weep. 
Miss Goliath at the Conversation Pictures, indeed! 

“Oh, that sounds fun,’’ cried Lenore. ‘Talkies, you 
mean. I never saw any. We aren't ever let go to pictures 
at school. It’s a rule.” 

Vivi said: ‘Oh, no, darling! These are just pictures of— 
of ladies and gentlemen—”’ 

“Oh! Couldn’t we go to Madame Tussaud’s? You went 
there with Mr. Nasmyth, once, didn’t you?” 

Disappointment was just faintly indicated, not stressed. 
Vivienne’s sister might be odd, but could not be ill-bred. 

“Anyway, after we’ve been there, then we are going to 
have tea at Quiller’s.”’ 

Vivienne said: ‘‘Lenore, you are talking a good deal too 
much, darling.” 

After that, Lenore ate in scarlet-faced abashment, which 
was worse even than her penetrating voice. An abashment 
that dropped a knife, that splashed [Continued on page 30} 
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And who shall say who suffered most that 
afternoon—the highly respectable Harold, 


pretty Vivienne or theta sensitive L aiaver 


a on time Vivienne never made a man look 
conspicuous by keeping him hanging about when she had 
arranged to meet him—Harold Camberley espied the neat 
little hat that was part and parcel of her exquisitely correct 
turnout, in the taxi that stopped where the awning of 
Tucker’s seemed to claim an exclusive right even to the 
pavement of Piccadilly outside its doors. 

“I’ve brought Lenore,”’ said Vivienne brightly, as she 
stepped lightly to his side, scarcely touching his hand, 
though the very lightness of her touch was a delight. Nobody 
could get out of a car so gracefully, easily, inconspicuously, 
as Vivienne. Her great charm in Camberley’s eyes was a 
certain flair for delicate correctness. She had other points, 
naturally; as a skin like a rose petal, kind brown eyes that 
noticed other people’s troubles, a quick wit and an open 
mind, and a vast capacity for enjoyment. You could please 
her enormously with things that would bore the average gir] 
stiff, but she was not an “‘ooer.”” She could thrill to her 
heart’s content without once embarrassing a man by telling 
three rows of stalls that it was her very first opera; and if a 
luncheon at Tucker’s was a revelation of deliciousness, she 
wouldn’t let the waiter guess it. Trim and right as a jenny 
wren, that was Vivienne. No wonder, then, that Harold 
Camberley, meeting her first at the Eton and Harrow 
match when his own sister had filled his sensitive soul with 
misery by sporting a ghastly comic opera sunshade that 
everybody turned to look at—no wonder that he made up 
his mind on the spot, and conveyed it to Vivienne by the 
correct and well-bred advances that appealed to /iis par- 
ticular taste. 

Already a good many people were looking out for an 
announcement of their engagement in the usual column. 
Bob Nasmyth looked every day. Looked heavily, fearfully. 
Felt more cheerful when he didn’t see it, but feit it was no 
good. Nothing to do but kick himself for letting that chap 

vamberley take the wind out of his sails. 
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It thrilled Harold thai even in such a dreadful predicament = a 
she should pull his sleeve like that. They heard the roar become <a Par 


syncopated. 


Vivienne went on: ‘‘My little sister Lenore, you know.”’ 

Even as she spoke, Camberley was aware of a second 
passenger in the taxi, oozing largely and portentously from 
the door. Lower, for his private ear, Vivienne added with 
least hint of apology, ‘I had to bring her.”’ 

Camberley saw a large girl child—in his sudden confusion 
the child loomed enormous and vague like a jinn out of the 
wrong bottle—a gigantic child, dwarfing by comparison the 
trim stature of Vivienne. 

“Isn't she a tall girl? She’s only eight, you know,” said 
Vivienne. 

** Kolossal, as they say in Germany,”’ remarked Harold, 
who was in the Diplomatic Service and a linguist. He 
steadied his nerves with an effort. For it is a shock, when 
one has carefully staged the scene for the momentous climax 
of a man’s courtship, to find an unexpected third person 
thrown in. And such a person! ‘‘Tall,’’ Vivienne had said 
of this “‘little sister,”’ almost, he noted incredulously, with 
affection. Tall! Immense! Gargantuan! The sort of child 
whose life would not be worth a minute’s purchase on a 
cannibal island; a child on which the crew of a shipwrecked 
raft might fall to with gusto; a child who was the very 
embodiment of good feeding from a stockbreeder’s point of 
view, thought Harold. A wholesome, big limbed, pink, 
round-faced child, conspicuously underclad, in his opinion, 
for her size. People were looking at them already. 

He tried to be affable. 

“Well, Miss Goliath of Gath, this is an unexpected 
pleasure,” he said. “I only hope the management will be 
equal to the strain.”’ 

“I’m Lenore. Why did you call me that?”’ said the large 
child. Even her voice was large, deep and clear and loud. 

“Lenore, darling! Not so loud. In a public place, you 
know,” counselled Vivienne, gently anxious. She wanted 
Camberley to take to Lenore. Very slightly flushed with 
embarrassment was Vivienne, becomingly so, not flustered, 






but guessing that Camberley’s pique was in part due to the 
dislike of being noticeable. They had that point strongly 
in common. And Lenore, dear child, had come back from 
her first term at school painfully noticeable. 

“We had a wire from her school to meet her,’’ said 
Vivienne. ‘“They have broken up a week too soon.”’ 

“Because of Molly Sanders having spots,"’ explained 
Lenore. ‘‘But I haven't got any spots.” 


LOOMILY Camberley signed to the waiter for a third 
cover. Everything was upset, his well chosen lunch, his 
carefully arranged table for two. 

“I'd like to take my coat off. It’s tight,” announced 
Lenore. The waiter helped her valiantly. It was rather like 
skinning an eel, thought Camberley. Heavens, what arms! 

“All my things have got too small this term,” said Lenore 
importantly. 

“She's at school at Scarborough,”’ Vivienne was saying. 
“We sent her there because it’s so bracing. She was supposed 
to be outgrowing her strength. Really she’s in splendid 
health. It’s just that she’s shot up so.”’ 

“Like one of those giant vegetable marrows at a Harvest 
Festival,’’ Camberley said, agreeably forcing a smile on the 
uninvited guest. 

‘‘Poor dear, she has to go to the dentist,’’ went 
on Vivienne, *‘so we have to fit in a few little treats we had 
in store before she begins.” 

‘Tea at Quiller’s,”’ said Lenore with an ecstatic smile that 
showed just where the dentist's skill was required. 

ae wonder,’’ mused Camberley unhappily, “why ever 
Vivienne allowed the creature to appear in that terrible 
beret !”’ 

The beret was indeed the last word in absurdity. It was 
so small, so vividly striped, so inadequately perched above 
that large face, its elastic rim stretched to the utmost, its 
knitted stripes gaping to cover a few elf locks of reddish hue. 
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He spent much lime now making new friends and was away a great deal, but at Berth’s 
whistle, if within earshot, he would come racing home at top Speed. 


and scratch perpetually. Berth at once got after them, and 
this was almost as bad. She rolled him over and shook 
powder on him from a can, and he never could get used to it 
around his stomach and under his legs. He drew them close 
to his body, stiffly resisting, and felt disgraced. Whenever 
he saw Berth coming with apron and can, he began to run. 
She coaxed, she scolded, but he buried his head in her lap 
and refused to turn over. It was always a great trial, though 
he knew he couldn’t escape. Vermifuge, too—down it would 
go, Berth prying his teeth apart. Awful. It took the longest 
time rolling over and rubbing his throat on the grass before 
he was rid of the taste or the smell. 

One day he explored the attic. It was rough and unfinished 
back under the eaves; dark, too. He fell into a hole, a 
rectangular affair over a closet ceiling, deep as he was tall, 
standing up. He cried a long time before anyone heard or 
could find him. Then the man of the house crawled along 
with a flashlight and saw him, his head and no more peeking 
over the edge in the gloom. He had stood on his hind legs 
all the while and his face was covered with cobwebs, but he 
was more frightened than hurt. 

Another time it was food from a garbage can. He couldn't 
keep it down. Whole slices of beet, and corn, and some tin- 
foil. The worst of it was he ate it again before Berth could 
get to him, and he was sick all day. 

His spankings, too. They were many and mysterious— 
but he learned definite things. 


"THs Bishma grew. From earliest babyhood, tablecloths 
had never been hauled from the table, nor curtains 
pulled from the windows. He would go through a curtained 
doorway head down like a football player, but without 
damage to the curtain or himself. Once or twice he was 
found perched on the lounge but learned this was taboo. 
When Berth lay stretched out, he would come and put his 
nose on her arm or walk gently sniffing, up and down the 
edge. A few trials of his infantile teeth on chair rockers were 
at once discouraged. Shoes and slippers were safe on the 
floor, papers never molested—this last important in a house 
where much writing was done. He was even spanked for 
dragging papers from the firehole outside—-meat papers 
most likely, and tempting enough; but he learned, and 
strewn bits on the lawn were of infrequent occurrence. 

To offset all this, he had his own things: an old feather 
pillow under the kitchen table, his balls, his bones to gnaw, 
and an old leather purse that lasted till the leather was 
stripped from the frame. He would have pulled on a garter 
from morning to sunset if someone had spared the time to 
pull with him. The rubber stretched till it would stretch no 
more. He investigated a clothes pin till it snapped on his 
paw—then found he preferred ropes. He delighted to jump 
for one, tossed in air, or play tug-o’-war, but jerked just 
as hard and absorbedly with one end of it tied around a 
post. Once he swallowed a bee; but that was no plaything, 
though he didn’t get stung. Balls he ran after and brought 
back in his mouth, but could never get it into his head that 
part of the game was not for Berth to have to wrench it out 
of his teeth. “Drop it, drop it,”” many times repeated, might 
result in its dropping, but only for his wild dash at it again 
before one had chance to lay hand upon it. Tennis balls 
had nice tasting covers and he stripped one or two. Buta 
little rubber ball was the most intriguing plaything he had. 
Moments at a time he would stand with it held in his mouth, 
slowly chewing up and down, listening, with eye cocked 
outward, to the wheeze it made. 


ANP now Bishma was so big he could come and go. He 

could open doors with his nose, into or out of the house, 
as he pleased. He had outgrown three collars. No longer 
did he sit on the front lawn, a tiny pattern on a plot of green, 
watching the world go by. He made friends with Jerry, a 
little bull terrier down the street. He brought other dogs 
in and showed them his things. 

Berth awoke in the early mornings, hearing the grind of 
his teeth on bones and his journeys after the bones, always 
in the dawn. Sometimes so many bones lay over the lawn, 
the man of the house used to think he visited a market. 
Berth stopped buying them. A day Bishma found a par- 
ticularly good bone thickly covered with ants made him 
very excited. He found himself yipping. Heretofore he had 
done it only when asleep, in his dreams. Now he knew what 
the barkings of other dogs meant. He had often listened to 
them with wonder in his heart. 

He was playing with Jerry one afternoon when Berth 
started to the house of a friend around the block. She told 
him to go back. He did. Looking around several times and 
seeing the sidewalk stretch empty behind, she was just 
breathing deeply, when, reaching her destination, there at 
the corner stood Bishma, laughing! He had kept her in 
sight, slipping across the backyards of the houses on the 
street. He was taken to her friend’s house when very young, 
and had had rare times racing under tables and chairs with 
an older pup there, but hadn’t known the way to get there 
till now. He was pleased with himself. He was very big. 

Bishma kept busy. He chewed a corner off a rug Berth 
had been sweeping and had left outdoors, and a corner off 
one of the back steps; but that was because Berth had tied 
and left him for running away, and it was a very hot day, 
with nothing to do. He chewed the buttons and belt off the 
old blue coat in his bunk, and holes in the old blue sweater— 
he must have been amusing himself in the night as he lay 
awake. He knocked over the fern stand on the porch and 
the pot cracked—but his ball had rolled under. He per- 
sistently dragged out the man of the house’s black shoebrush 
with bright nickel handle from the barn, although its bristles 
stayed in. These were little things. It was much more 
serious when he brought things home from the neighbors: 
a turkey feather duster—Berth saw the feathers and thought 
it the bird himself until she discovered the handle some 
distance away—a whisk broom, a child’s toy, a mousetrap, 
and any number of ice cream and cottage cheese cartons. 
Shoe after shoe came in—men’s, heavy, old and worn out. 
But he never touched shoes that he knew, in the house or 
out. Some of these goods were returnable; others not. 

Berth studied his motives, his ways, and spanked him 
accordingly. She made some mistakes, as when one time 
she could not understand his refusal toput away his napkin 
after eating. He walked to the door, 
hung his head and lay down. Then she 
remembered an occasion upon which he 
had torn up a newspaper on the lawn. 
She had held it up to him to show what 
he had done, and spanked him. He 
wouldn’t touch his napkin for a number 


He had his places of healing in 
the yard and moved with the sun. 
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of days. Berth did not urge him, and later he returned to it 
joyfully of his own accord. Another time she noticed he hid 
in the garden when naughty and wouldn’t go around to his 
bunk when told. She remembered a time she had followed 
him up when he got there first, and had pulled him out. He 
had been greatly confused—a spanking for being in his bunk! 

On another occasion she had aired his bedding in the sun, 
and it was not yet put back. Bishma had run away and was 
sent to his place. Only the bare boards were there when he 
reached it. He wouldn’t go in. She scolded, she pushed, she 
spanked—obdurate. Berth stopped and thought: I do not 
want to break his spirit to make him mind. What shall I 
do? She didn’t do—and it was right. He was very happy, 
and jumped around her. He had only been frightened at a 
very unfamiliar looking place. Berth was learning quite as 
much as Bishma, and on the whole it was good for both. 

The street Berth lived on was a quiet street, but there 
were autos. This was a danger. The man of the house had 
often spoken of it. The yard had no gates; Bishma couldn’t 
be tied or shut up all day. What could one do? Berth had 
figured that were he fenced in, and broke loose, it would be 
twice as bewildering and dangerous to him than if he were 
allowed to learn to take care of himself through gradual 
experience. Also she believed in a protecting plan—that he 
would be watched and guarded and taken to his fathers only 
when it was his time to go. 

While Berth was busy with dinner one day, the man of 
the house called out to her from the front. “Yes,” she 
answered, moving lightly, her mind still on her work. 

“I think someone’s run over your dog.”” And at the next 
moment, as she drew near and looked out to the street where 
she saw Bishma lying, ‘‘No, but you’d better keep him off 
the street.”” Bishma was rising and coming into the yard. 
It all happened so quickly, Berth had cried and laughed” 
almost in the same breath. The man of the house had known 
all the time, although he had spoken too quickly. He was 
sorry to have frightened her; he was only wanting her to be 


more careful. 


T WAS now winter time. Bishma’s house had been moved 

into the woodshed, well out of the rain and cold. For 
several nights on his way to bed, he turned back to the old 
place and sat down, wondering where in the world his 
blankets were. He couldn’t get used to these changes. This 
was the second time his house had disappeared. Once 
before, when he was a little chap, it had been moved from 
under the apricot tree, and he had {Continued on page 33} 
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eis was born of a mongrel mother, whose face 
was fine and sensitive. His father was partly Airedale, with 
great Dane distant in him—wistful eyed, big hearted, and 
walking with a kingly air. Bishma inherited his mother’s 
tawny, short-haired coat, and a way she had of rearing high 
on her hind feet before her master without touching a thread 
of his clean white suit. He went his father one better in 
having the saddest eyes one ever saw, as though he had left 
something priceless behind him when he was born and 
couldn’t believe joy was meant to be in this world. For the 
rest, he was just himself. 

From the very beginning he was up and coming. One 
pressed a finger against a tiny foot as he lay in the straw, 
and was answered at once by a sturdy push from the shoulder 
—challenge to life. Soon he was tumbling among his brothers 
and sisters in the sun, the smallest of them all, but with an 
“unwhippable”’ air about him. Across the lower half of the 
door to their sleeping quarters was a piece of heavy card- 
board. The others were lifted over this formidable barrier 
on occasion, but the world was too interesting for Bishma 
to stay in one place too long. He scrambled over it himself 
a dozen times an hour, plopping down in the dust before 
finding his short fat legs under him, and starting away. 

It was heavenly to roll in the sweet alyssum beds that 
seemed always fresh and perpetually self-renewing, no 
matter how much.one stirred them up or how long one lay 
nosing the pungent white flowers. Other things, too, endless, 
profound things to explore. Sometimes a great being held 
him high in air, and he lay in a hollow of shoulder—very 
safe; something like mother, only there was no milk. 

The days flew by. He didn’t miss the four curly com- 
panions who had to be gently put out, and played with the 
sparkling brown sister and the fat black and brown brother 
who were left. Nor did he miss these when one gorgeous 
day, weaned and in the pink of condition, he had his first 
auto ride down the hill with Berth and her sister who lived 
together and had come to get him and take him to his big 
new home. Both had long wanted a dog of their own, though 
they had decided it would be less confusing if but one of 
them should bring him up. From the very first, Bishma 
seemed to belong to Berth. 

It was terrible to be away from his mother. All his sadness 
came out at once, as very small 
and lonely he sat in the middle 
of the kitchen floor. The end of 
his ride—and night. No milk, 
everything strange. He scarcely 
moved or looked about. 

“Why, he’s sick,” said the 
man of the house, who hadn’t 
taken to him from the first. 
“‘He’ll never make anything; he 
has no pep.” 

“He misses his mother,”’ Berth 
said. She stooped to the floor 
and held out a saucer of milk. 
He would not lap it, nor take it 
from a spoon, nor even from her 
finger. He kept backing off and 
crawling under her skirts, think- 
ing it was mother, hunting the 
familiar warmth and the real 
source of milk. 

There was nothing to do but 
put him to bed. A soap box was 
fixed and set close by the cot 
where Berth slept on an outdoor 
porch. He was most uncom- 
plaining. He didn’t whine. A 
tiny tremclo, very low and soft, 
was all that roused Berth’s 
listening ear at intervals through 
the night. She put down a hand 
and he licked at her fingers—and 
it was gocd. Then he was quiet 
and slept again. 

Morning was much better. He 
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by Bertha Ellinwood Walker 


rolled on the grass. There was plenty of it, and a great yard 
to explore. Berth had built him a little enclosed yard two 
feet high before he came, because she had heard dogs like 
the feeling of their own place, especially at first. He was 
certainly dimimutive enough to be circumscribed, but free- 
dom was in his blood before he was born. When Berth set 
him down inside the fence, his shrieks tore the air. She 
stayed by him, but that didn’t help. She left him, which 
helped even less. Repeated and later attempts to accustom 
him to it did not avail. He would cry for hours, and since it 
was to have been a place for enjoyment, not punishment, 
Berth took him out, and the enclosure, strewn with fragrant 
dry grass and little leafy tree boughs, was abandoned. It was 
not a matter of Bishma’s having his own way. Some funda- 
mental urge made the sky his limit and the world his range, 
or so much of the world as was his by reason of growth. He 
fitted all to his size and scope and never abused the privilege. 

For only a few nights the soap box was needed. Berth 
built him a house, and this he liked, although at the moment 
he couldn’t begin to fill it. It had soft old coats on the floor, 
and a feeling of ownership. It was set under an apricot tree 
just over the railing from where Berth slept, and he would 
sit in its little door looking up at her in the morning, quivering 
with eagerness to begin the day. The first two or three 
nights he was still so lonely he couldn’t be quieted by a 
word, and hurried around to the side porch door with the 
tremulous little noise in his throat, wanting to come in. 
Berth was touched, but unsparing. His discipline began 
early. She would rise from bed in grey dawn, with a little 
switch at his heels and “‘Go to your bunk,” and Bishma 
would scamper as fast as his short legs could go. He came 
to know that word “‘bunk’”’ as no other, and it was his haven. 















garden and show them his things. 


And now Bishma was so big that he could come and go. 
He could open doors with his nose into or out of the 
house as he pleased. He liked to bring other dogs into the 
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The man of the house changed his mind about 
Bishma and conceded that he had a nice face. 


r= WAS growing fast, losing much of his baby plump- 
ness and pudgy ways. The man of the house still 
didn’t think much of him—he would rather have had a 
thoroughbred—but changed his mind about Bishma’s having 
no life, and conceded he had a nice face. Everyone who saw 
him said that. His long, silky, soft ears, pointed nose, and 
above all, his eyes, stood out like bloom on the top of a 
stalk. Bishma’s whole soul was in his eyes, whether they 
gleamed wickedly in play or were filled with the gaze of 
beyond. From where he lay, without moving his nose from 
his paws, they would often roll upward in contemplative 
questioning. More and more often, too, as he grew, he lay 
with one hind leg stretched straight behind him, paw-pad 
turned to heaven—and this a sure sign, Berth had been 
told, of one coming up in the animal kingdom, as humans 
are said to come up toward the spiritual. 

For the rest, he played and ate and slept, but his training 
kept pace. Berth had determined that from the first he 
was to be a nuisance to no one. He was not to jump up 
with either muddy or clean feet, on persons or furniture. 
He was to learn to let shoes alone, rugs, papers. 

He had a newspaper for 
a napkin spread under his 
dish on the floor. This 
interested him. With 
repeated showing he 
learned to run to the open 
box where it was kept, 
when Berth pointed and 
said, “Go get it.’’ He 
would drag it out and if 
especially hungry, fling it 
to her feet with a flourish. 
Sometimes he could 
scarcely wait for her word, 
and hung around the box 
or pulled out the napkin 
part way. When the meal 
was done, Berth folded 
and put it in his mouth. 
He would trot to the box 
and drop it again, though 
Berth usually had to walk 
across the floor with him. 
The food so satisfyingly 
eaten, he felt less certain 
or anxious where his 
napkin should go. But he 
was at this time still less 
than two months old. 





IFE certainly had its 
seamy side. From the 
time he was born there 
had been fleas, at first so 
thick he had to sit down 
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He could not even remember where Cardle’s summer place 
was. He looked across the meadows, gloriously smitten by 
light from the cloud-piled sky, and it came to him suddenly 
that he would give much to be crossing that meadow at 
that minute to meet somebody in blue linen, coming 
toward him with her arms so folded that a hand touched 
either elbow where the blue sleeve stopped. It smote him 
with a kind of giddiness that here was the meadow, and here 
was he himself, and somewhere in the world was the girl 
in the blue linen dress, and all that he dreamed was possible 

Cardle was talking on. 

“I tell you what,” he said, ‘I wouldn't give one car for 
our yachts. Talk about repairing a car— why, I’ve laid out 
enough on that Mer-boat to bury her with full military 
honors. I’ve just had her painted again. That’s the onlv 
luxury I can really afford.”’ : 

‘‘Perhaps,”’ repeated Berkeley, with his flattering atten- 
tion. “Painted,” he said again, with an associative image 
of a two-page paint advertisement, colored. “By the way,”’ 
Berkeley asked—not that he really wanted to know, but 
the question amused him—‘‘By the way, what paint did 
you use?”’ 

“Paint?” repeated Cardle. 

Berkeley nodded, as interested as if he were about to 
select a new coat for the heavens. 

‘Why, I used Peyson’s,”’ said Cardle, in a 
kind of surprise. 

Berkeley was frankly startled. It was so 
absurd, as if the meadows and the cloud- 
piled sky had known of his late wish, and 
had granted him to approach near the 
subject of his lady! 

“IT et me tell you,”’ said Cardle, swinging 
ahe.d, ‘‘that that’s the finest sun-proof 
paint in the country. If I’m not mistaken 
the Milky Way will be touched up with 
Pevyson’s enamel before the season is over, 
if I do say it. You know, of course, that 
I'm indirectly interested there?”’ 

“Interested?” said Berkeley. 

“Yes—in ‘Peyson’s Paints, the Best on 


Her hair was uncovered to the low-slanting brightne ss and 
she stood slim and erect between Berkeley and the blinding 
water as they waited for the little boat. 


Earth.’ Haven't I told you that?” asked Cardle. ‘I must 
have talked with you about that before. I always talk with 
everybody about that.”’ 

Berkeley put it to himself whether this coincidence really 
meant something, as coincidences seldom do. Then from 
the group ahead he heard Mrs. Briller sending back to him a 
little shriek of appeal, musical and melancholy. 

‘“Don!”’ she cried. ‘Oh, Don Berkeley! I’ve done the 
most frightful thing. I’ve invited a man to dinner, and in 
the excitement we’ve come off and left him. He will be at 
the house any minute—oh, would you go back to the lodge 
and_ telephone him to 
follow us here? And we'll 
simply have to wait for = 
him.” : 

‘ WALY ) OS, DEES. 
Briller,” said Berkeley. 
“Yes. Has—has he a 
name?” 

“His name,”’ said Mrs. 
Briller in worried abstrac- 
tion, ‘‘is Hoppleton. 
Thank you so very much, 
Don.” 
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Hoppleton. Berkeley said the name over as he turned and 
faced once more the glory of the wide, grey-green meadows. 
And why in the world should he, he wondered idly, be 
roving across a strange pasture, intent on one Hoppleton, 
of whom he had never heard? He vaulted a fence and 
struck through the long, lush grass, starred with midsummer 
bloom, and his eye swept the field as far as the distant stile 
by the barberry bushes beyond which lay the lodge of 
Briller Place. Here was this meadow, gold in the light of 
the cloud-piled sky; and somewhere in the world was the 
girl of that picture who persisted in his mind. Why was 
it that instead of being in 
this charming spot to 
meet her, destiny had set 
him down here and filled 
his mind with one 
Hoppleton? 

Then he became aware 
that somebody was stand- 
ing by the stile, under the 
barberries. Berkeley’s 
heart gave a curious little 
dart as he saw her, as if 

{Continued on page 60} 
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As soon as Berkeley saw her he knew 
past all doubting that this was the 
Blue Linen Lady of his two days of 
dreams! 


[llustrated by Ww. V. CHAMBERS 


PEyson’s Patnt Lapy 


Be seer the magazine 


advertisements in these days simply 
wonderful?” Mrs. Briller, with her 
charming air of candor, propounded. 

“Amazingly good,” said Berkeley. 

“So original, such pains taken to 
make them artistic, such pretty girls to pose for the 
pictures,” Mrs. Briller went on contentedly. Give Mrs. 
* Briller leave to continue her subject and she always passed 
it around like bonbohs, convinced that everyone was 
pleased. “I always look the advertisements through just 
as much as I do the magazine matter,” she continued, 
with a kind of pride. 

Berkeley, from his neighboring porch chair, groaned; not 
really groaned, perhaps, but he thought of a groan, just as 
one will who is mentally overburdened in public. 

“I suppose,” Berkeley said to his attentive self, “that 
I have heard ten thousand people say that thing, just 
precisely as if they had invented the idea.” 

Whereupon he smiled assent at Mrs. Briller, for Mrs. 
Briller demanded a smile at every noun. Then he turned 
over the advertising pages of his own magazine. 

“Here they all are, bless ‘em,’”’ he said meditatively. 
“Floor stain and gelatine and radios and electric refrig- 
erators and diamonds and squabs and toothpaste and 
motors, and then motors and paints—”’ 

Berkeley stopped talking and turned back a page. 

“What a wonderful girl!’’ he thought. and said nothing, 
holding the magazine open on his knee. 

The paint advertisement toox up two pages and it was 
colored. There was a picture of a pail of paint, reasons why 
one should buy it, and an illustration of a brown house in a 
tropical country where sun, wind, and insects had no effect 
upon the paint; and there were letters from people in polar 
latitudes telling how snow and ice did nothing but bring 
out the tints. But the picture in the centre —the picture in 
the centre was the thing. There was a line of verandah rail 
with pillars and three white steps. And at the top of the 
steps was a girl in blue linen. Her hair went back from her 
face, and her eyes were smiling, and she stood with her 
arms so folded that a hand touched either elbow where the 
blue sleeve stopped. Over her head was an orange-and- 
canary label which said: ‘‘Peyson’s Paints. Best on Earth.” 


. 


by ZONA GALE 


W herein Destiny dabbles in advertising, and a 


wish, made in magic fields, comes partly true? 


“What a wonderfully beautiful girl!’’ Berkeley said aloud. 

Mrs. Briller did not look. She had found an automobile 
advertisement, with a picture of a new model, and she was 
entranced by the color of the cushions. But this did not 
prevent her from saying “‘Yes?”’ critically, for she criticized 
prettily as often as she laughed—at every noun. 

“But I don’t see,”’ offered Berkeley idly, his fingers 
marking the place of that two-page advertisement, ‘‘I don't 
see where they get such stunning girls for the advertise- 
ments. They all look like something out of a frieze, with 
the frocks of a Broadway first night. If they are all such 
ravin’ princesses as they look, how do they come to pose 
at all?”’ 

Berkeley pondered it. This girl now—how had she come 
to pose? She looked as if a hundred belted earls were in 
their graves to account for her. Why should she have 
posed for an advertisement of paints made by one Peyson? 

“What a droll thing it would be,”’ said Mrs. Briller 
abruptly—for, if she could. Mrs. Briller would have looked 
for romance between the very hands of the clock—‘*‘What a 
droll thing it would be to fall in love with a girl in a picture!”’ 

Berkeley reflected. 

“T wouldn’t mind that so much,” he said. ‘“‘That would 
be rather a joke, wouldn’t it? But what would matter 
would be the way one actually met her. I hope to heaven,” 
said Berkeley earnestly, “that when I meet my future wife 
they’ll hang out a star or two, and a blazing moon, and 
give a cue to a nightingale.” 

Mrs. Briller looked at him curiously. 

“What a charming sentimentalist you are!”’ she offered 
vaguely. ‘And do let me see the girl in the picture. What 
does she advertise?” 

Berkeley promptly lost the place in the pages. 

“T have forgotten all about her,”’ he declared, smiling in 
Mrs. Briller’s eyes as the others strolled out for tea. 

But he had not forgotten. On the contrary, he 
remembered more than once in the two days that remained 


to Mrs. Briller’s house party. He 
took the magazine to his room and 
laid it face downward among his 
brushes, and from time to time he 
looked casually at the picture of the 
girl in blue linen and reflected how 
delightful it would be if improbable things were not so 
uncompromisingly impossible. For in some way that 
picture haunted him. He looked to see where Peyson’s 
paints were manufactured, and he turned it over in his 
mind that a man might go to Reed's Hollow, where the 
plant was, and look about a bit, and no one be the wiser. 

““Gad!"’ he said to himself in scorn, on the afternoon of 
the second day, ‘‘I'll be putting on silver armor next, and 
appearing at the door of the paint works.” 


ND on the afternoon of the second day something 

happened; something which transformed Mrs. Briller’s 
house party into what she flutteringly called a surprise 
party. For Cardle, her brother, cruising up the shore line, 
dropped anchor where a nose of the Briller estate ran down 
to the water. He came ashore, and appearing among them 
on the verandah at tea, invited every one to come aboard 
the Mer-boat with him for three days. No one thought of 
refusing, and in two hours they were on the way. 

Cardle greeted Berkeley with effusion, and as they all 
streamed across the fields in the sunset they were to dine 
on the yacht—-he elected to walk beside him and to tell him 
how many matters stood. Cardle was huge in his flannels, 
and he always said: ‘Surely you knew that? I must have 
talked with you about it before. I always talk about that.”’ 

“I’m jolly glad to get you on the yacht, Berkeley,”’ he 
told him now. “I've done my best to get you before, you 
know. I've tried to get you down to our place in the summer 
too, haven't I? I’m not so crazy about the boat myself, 
but my wife is, and we like a jolly crowd. There’s only my 
wife and my niece aboard now—and two more. But the 
two are engaged and you can count ‘em out. They'd 
like it.”’ 

Berkeley tried to remember. He had not known that 
Cardle had had a niece. It was very remiss of him not to 
know; but then, he reflected, tramping through the long 
meadow-grass, there were so many things he didn't know. 
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* WOMEN on tue WING 


Elsie Gregory MacGill, of Vancouver, who 
writes this article, was the first woman on 
the continent to be awarded a degree in 
i aeronautical engineering. 


* 


iia and women are taking each other seri- 


ously. The foggy lighter-than-air mindedness that attended 
women’s first flying ventures--the glaring headlines, 
frenzied publicity and overwhelming popularity of the 
pioneers—is dissipating, and women’s status in the business 
is achieving a more satisfactory, if less spectacular, perman- 
ency. Cross-country and transoceanic flying by the ladies 
now requires circumstances more startling than that bare 
fact to draw the spotlight of public interest. 

The woman pilot has blossomed into an attractive sales 
prospect for the aircraft manufacturer. His posters, 
picturesque and alluring, are designed to catch her eye. 
‘Women have earned their right to wings, reads the 
heavy-type caption of one aircraft advertisement. Another 
features the photographs of various prominent women 
pilots as satisfied users of a certain airplane engine. 

“We learned about helmets from her,” declares a well 
known equipment concern offering de luxe headgear. Flying 
suits for women pilots are exhibited and carried in stock by 
certain large stores. Paris has recognized flying as a new 
business and sport for women, and Parisian couturiers 
display models of ‘‘what the smart pilot will wear this year. 
There is brisk bidding for the women’s trade on the aviation 
mart. 
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by Elsie Gregory MacGill 








Illustrated by 
H.W.McCREA 


Are women strong enough to 
fly with safety —and are they 
temperamentally suited to it ? 
Here is the answer of a young 


Canadian aviatrix 


How far will women’s interest extend as operators in the 
industry? ; 

Indefinitely, according to some aviation experts, for 
women are daily entering new fields in the aviation business. 

In the manufacturing sphere women are employed as 
engineers, draftsmen, machinists, polishers, buffers, 
and ‘‘coverers’’ who tack the fabric covers to wings and 
body frames. In the operations and sales departments there 
are women test pilots and women pilot demonstrators. 

But scepticism is rife in this fair land, and a low state of 
credulity prevails among the general public. Wary laymen 
propound queries destined to corner the enthusiastic air- 


minded feminist. 


Are women strong enough to fly an airplane 
with safety? 

Can they enter the commercial field as pilots 
of mail and passenger airplanes? 

Are they fitted temperamentally to operate 
aircraft? 
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Grace Goulding, of Toronto, one of the first 
Canadian women to receive a pilot's license. 







Such are the questions they ask, and doubt is writ large 
across their foreheads. 

The most logical answer to the first question is that 
they do fly planes with safety. After all, to probe more 
deeply, what strength is required to fly a plane? . 


"TH standard airplane today has two levers for steering. 

One is either a column—the ‘“‘stick”—operated by the 
hand, which moves fore and aft and right and left; or it is a 
wheel which moves in like manner. The other is a rudder 
bar or pedals, operated by the feet as in an automobile. 
The stick or wheel controls the climbing and diving of the 
airplane, while the rudder bar or pedals control the turning 
and banking of the machine. 

Aerial manoeuvres include take-offs, landings, turns, 
banks, sideslips, nosedives, loops, spirals, tailspins, flat 
spins, barrel rolls and inverted flying. The first six are 
manoeuvres used in everyday flying; the last six are acro- 
batic stunts, described technically as aerobatics and rarely 
practised in commercial or private flying. 

When an airplane is in steady, horizontal flight, it re- 
quires no force, or else only a very small force, at the 
controls to keep it on a straight path. To quote from a 
test evaluating the controllability of airplanes: 

“A large number of machines show that without any 
radical departure from standard design, it is possible 
to make an airplane which will fly even in bumpy 
weather with absolutely no attention from the pilot. 
These airplanes will not only fly themselves, but they 
will actually fly more steadily if left alone than when 
controlled by the pilot.’ 

Again, from the same report: 

“An airplane such as the Salmson biplane is- an 
example of an airplane with efficient control, i.e., there 
are at no time more than one or two pound forces on 
the “‘stick”, so that it is a very comfortable airplane 
for the pilot to fly.” 

Of the airplanes tested for this report, the greatest forces 
that the pilot found necessary to exert on the stick in 
ordinary flying were six pounds in one direction, eight 
pounds in another. 

Quoting from another authority, ‘‘the force to hold an 
airplane on a straight course, which the pilot must exert 
with his foot on the rudder-bar, should not exceed eight 
pounds.’”’ Another series of tests carried out for circling 
flight showed that the greatest forces applied to the stick 
were sixteen pounds in a fore and aft direction, ten pounds 
in a sideways direction. . 

These figures, determined by experts, prove that under 
ordinary circumstances manoeuvring an airplane in the air 
requires little more than a child’s strength. True, that is 
not all that is involved in operating an airplane. Starting 
the engine by “cranking” with the propeller is as heavy as 
hard automobile cranking; but to obviate this, airplane 
manufacturers have not been slow to install self-starters. 
Again, aerobatics, as we would expect, require greater forces 
exerted at stick and rudder bar. But [Continued on page 42} 
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The world looks askance if 
Mz. Younghusband weds 
Miss Elderleigh ~ but 
does that indicate that 
they are ill-mated ? 


by 
CONSTANCE 
KERR SISSONS 





“Dizzy married me for my money,” Mary Disraeli 
used to say. “but if he had the chance again, he'd do it 
for love.” 


WNlamex Master Cupid nor Father Time is con- 


verted to disarmament. The chubby boy still shoots his dart. 
The ancient with the flowing beard still wields his sickle. 

But when Time’s weapon has already been at work, 
carving the human countenance, thinning the hair, then 
Cupid lays down his bow and arrows—usually ! 

The exceptions to this rule open up a most absorbing 
study in the lore of the human heart—a consideration of 
late or unequal marriages, especially those in which the 
wife is appreciably older than her husband. 

A very young man once told me that it would be 
impossible to explain to a girl of his own age the mys- 
terious, warm attractions possessed by mature women 
for mere youths in their ’teens. 

“For instance, I could easily fall in love with a woman 
of forty or so—easily !’” he gushed. ‘‘Although that would 
make her old enough to be my mother.” 

“You young idiot!” I exclaimed. 

He tried to be more explicit; but I am still at a loss to 
decide whether it was the suggestion of romantic sophis- 
tication that called to his inexperienced youth; whether, 
to employ a somewhat hackneyed figure, the mellow 
sweetness of fruit that is about to fall promised to take 
the edge from his own acid immaturity; or whether, after 
all, it was a need for mothering that still impelled his 
instincts. 

But there are motives that ignore the heart in many such 
marriages—expediency, ambition, a similarity in tastes, to 
mention but a few of them. And when the difference is a 
matter of only two or three years seniority on the part of 
the wife, no particular problem is presented, especially 
when Mr. Younghusband is sufficiently developed at the 
time of his marriage to know what he really desires. 

Few thinkers, however, question the settled opinion that, 
where a decided disparity in age exists, it is better that the 
weight of years should rest upon the husband’s shoulders. 
For the short sex-life of woman comes to an end while she is 
still in the prime of her strength and attraction. The best 
part of her life and vigor follows this decline. How different 
is the case with man, and in how many instances has this 
dissimilarity opened the door to divorce! 





Actual instances of the union of Mr. Younghusband 
with Miss Elderleigh—or, as frequently happens, with 
Mrs. Oldwidow—afford our best means of studying this 
question. But fiction, mirroring such marriages, and 
history depicting them in the lives of the great, can 
teach us a good deal more. 

My own existence springs from two matches of the 
sort indicated. When he was seventeen my great- 
grandfather took unto himself a wife who was probably 
thought sufficiently “‘ripe’’ at that day. She was actually 
twenty-five, and her eight years seniority seems to have 
cast not the slightest shadow on their union. In fact, 
their oldest son at nineteen followed his father’s example 
and married a girl three years his senior, making my 
great-grandfather a grandfather at the early age of forty. 
The old man lived to be ninety-one, a hale and hearty 
great-great-grandsire. 

Age is not always counted by the mere passage of time 
It is as often a mental or spiritual state as a purely physical 
condition. Some men are never really young. I think this 
was the case with Eric Holt. When I met him and his frail, 





Ellen Terry, undismayed by a thirty years seniority, 
married her leading man, James Carew. 


pretty bride of forty-three —it was her first matrimonial 
venture—he had just celebrated his twenty-seventh 
birthday. Her faded, rather listless air seemed to find 
an echo in his settled gravity. I asked ope of his fellow 
students about the boy’s disposition. 

“The boy?” she echoed. ‘He never was a boy.” 

That was over twenty years ago and, on the surface 
at any rate, the Holts are as happy as their tem- 
peraments will admit. A riotous young flapper would 
probably have tired Eric to death. Nobody cries, 
“‘What a shame!” any longer. They know that Eric’s 
marriage realized and satisfied his need. 

As to the Dunns I am not so sure. There was a 
greater disparity of age in their case. When Archie 
Dunn met Mrs. Bender he was possibly twenty-five, 
and she close upon forty-eight. She was a clever, 
graceful, lively widow with a talent for amateur 
theatricals, who, in her make-up back of the footlights, 
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Elizabeth Barrett was six years 

older than Robert Browning, yet 

their marriage was surely made in 
heaven. 


managed to look not a day older than nineteen. Off the 
stage she wore no cosmetics and made no secret of her age. 
But Archie literally fell at her feet. The more she shooed 
him away, the more determinedly he pursued her. Finally, 
she and many of her friends were persuaded that the youth 
actually could not live without her. I had known Archie 
when he was perhaps ten, a jolly, sun-tanned lad, the idol 
of his mother. It was said that Mrs. Dunn, Senior, 
acquiesced with a dignified resignation when the facts 
became known. 

“If Mrs. Bender is necessary to Archie’s happiness, I 
have nothing to say,” she capitulated. 

So, once again, Archie had his own way. Twenty-five 
years have rolled around, during which the Dunns have 
figured in social and travel columns, though lately her 
advancing years seem to have called a halt. If the wife 
has held Archie all this time—and I know nothing to the 
contrary—it must have been by the might of her personal 
fascination aided by a strong sense of humor. 

Yet another case comes to mind, a case in which the 
wife, a former spinster, was exactly twice her husband’s 

age, fifty-two to his twenty-six. Rosa Johnston and 
Mark Coleman were artists training at the same school 
of design, hugely enthusiastic over their joint labors. 
They carried this united fervor into matrimony most 
successfully. But Rosa died of cancer in her late sixties, 
nursed tenderly to the last by her young husband. Mark 
married a second time, and he was heard to observe that 
then began his first association with a woman of his own 
generation; for he had lived successively with his mother, 
with Rosa, and with Rosa’s elderly sister, whose last 
years he had also companioned. Here was a man to 
whom the mere accident of age had little physical 
significance ! 

Of quite another stripe was Grafton Gillespie. A 
writer, irritable in disposition, egotistic to a degree, he 
was not more than five years Mrs. Gillespie’s junior and 
she gave him one sturdy child. Yet the five years’ 
difference on the wrong side of life’s ledger seemed to 
prey upon her mind. II] health [Continued on page 41} 





Six years divided Josephine from Napoleon, yet no 
other “‘fancy” possessed a like fascination for him. 
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Miss Bullock, who 
was born and 
brought up in 
Halifax, was a war 
nurse of unusual 

ability. 


When unaccom- 
panied women 
and children 
arrive in harbor, 
they are met by a 
band of women 
who are dedi- 
cated to helping 
them in every 
way possible. 
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The dramatic life story of Ann Bullock, chief 
woman immigration oflicer, under whose direct - 
ion comes every unaccompanied woman and 


child who enters Canada's Atlantic sea ports 


Own GUARD AT THE SEA PorTS 


by | 
Catherine B. Robertso 


T is a story about Ann Bullock. Her job is a 
mighty big thing, as Canadian government jobs go. Not 
many people know about it, but when they do they exclaim: 
“There’s a lucky woman!” 

As chief woman immigration officer for the Atlantic ports 
of Canada, she, directly or indirectly, must tackle the 
responsibility for every unaccompanied woman and child 
who enters those ports until each reaches the destination 
within Canada for which she is bound. 

There are many Canadian and Overseas organizations for 
the settlement of British women, and for sending out mothers 
and their children to men who have made homes in Canada 
for their families. There are many unaccompanied women 
brought from foreign lands by the steamship companies by 
contract with the Canadian Government. There are British 
and foreign women who come out to marry their sweethearts. 
There are also children who- have been left with grand- 
parents at home while father and mother labor together to 
make a home in the new land. 

All these women and children who disembark at 
Atlantic ports in Canada are the special care of the 
women immigration “port officers’ of whom Ann 
Bullock is chief. The women conductresses also take 
their instructions from her. They travel with the 
women’s trains and see the newcomers to their 
destinations. Miss Bullock is generally stationed in 
Halifax in the winter, and in Quebec when the St. 
Lawrence is open. It is not a simple matter to tell 
briefly of all the duties and responsibilities of this 
office of Ann Bullock. Her daily round often begins 
at seven a.m. when a ship which has docked in the 
night disembarks its passengers. Many a time she is 
“on the job” up to midnight, for many ships dock 
in a day at the great ocean ports. 

In telling of Ann Bullock’s work I simply relate 
what I have seen. She is the officer who authorizes 
the women’s organizations, such as the Travellers’ 
Aid, I. O. D. E., and church organizations, to serve 
these newcomers; and many times and in divers 
cases she calls upon them for help in having women 
and children met at their destination. 

Each and every woman and child disembarking 


at a port goes through the hands of the women immigration 
officer stationed there. Miss Bullock moves hither and 
yon, but her headquarters are always where the traffic is 
heaviest at that season. It is she who, through lists sent 
on from immigration officers at the port of sailing, checks 
up their papers and arranges for their transportation in 
parties, in the care of women conductresses, to their des- 
tination. 

It is she who has, and frequently uses, the authority to 
“hold” any individuals as she sees fit. Some woman may 
have been taken ill on the voyage and be unfit to travel fora 
few days. Miss Bullock takes her directly to the Port 
Hospital without the usual formalities of passing doctors 
and men officials, has the doctor see her there, and decides 
when she may go on. A wire is sent on to those expecting 
her, explaining the situation. 

Another woman may have her ticket but not enough 
money to feed her until she reaches her destination. Miss 
Bullock raises the money, from the steamship company if the 
woman be brought over under their contract, or from one 
cf the women’s organizations. If a woman be not warmly 
clothed,-“Miss Bullock asks the Red Cross tor help. and she 
is given a warm shawl, or clothing for a shivering baby. 





Three pretty little maids, fully determined to become good 
Canadians, are typical of many hundreds arriving every year. 


A husband may have promised to meet the ship, yet fail 
to be there. Miss Bullock takes the woman in her care, 
telegraphs or telephones long distance, finds the husband 
and presides over the reunion. 

The address to which a girl is going as domestic servant 
may be in a none too nice quarter of a large city. She holds 
the girl until that address has been vouched for as respect- 
able by immigration officers or representatives of some such 
organization as the Travellers’ Aid. If that address be not 
satisfactory, the Travellers’ Aid or Girls Friendly are asked 
to lend a helping hand, and the girl is often found a good 
place through a hostel of the government or of these or 
other organizations. 

If a girl has come out to be married in some out-of-the- 
way place, she is held until arrangements have been made, 
generally through a government hostel, for the man to meet 
her at the hostel, and be married under the eyes of the 
officials before they go away together. 

These are only a few of the duties and responsibilities of 
Ann Bullock as Chief Woman Immigration Officer, stationed 
at the busiest port and dealing with untold numbers of 
women and children every year. 


rt WAS a couple of years ago that, one cold morn- 
ing about seven o’clock, I wandered into the 
immigration sheds at the Quebec docks. ‘‘Why so 
early?’’ I had gone to witness Canada’s greeting to 
a shipload of disembarking new Canadians. 

Talk of the Tower of Babel! The Britishers were 
in the majority but they were in a comparatively 
quiet group by themselves, and all the rest of the 
place seemed to be filled with jabbering, gesticulating 
foreigners from many lands. Children were dashing 
all over the place, pursued by mothers and big 
sisters. I had yet to learn that, beneath all this 
apparent chaos, was order! One got the general 
impression that all these people had forgotten their 
names and addresses and thought it an exciting 
joke. But it was just all the joy and wonder and 
general thrill of disembarking in Canada after the 
long voyage across the broad Atlantic. 

There was a group of foreign women and children 
in the centre of the big shed. Some were quite 
smartly dressed, and some were in peasant dress and 
with shawls over their heads. I remeraber particularly 
one little wizened old woman [Continued on page 38} 
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Portrait by 
MacGaskill, Halifax 


Anyone can see that she's explaining herself as—just one. and so big. 


NEVER SAY DON’T— 


Without realizing that it is one of the most important words in child training 


by ELEANOR BRETT 


Editor's Note.— Here's a refreshingly simple discussion on 
child training problems by a young Canadian mother who 
has five particularly happy children. Mrs. Brett through her 
understanding and love for little children, is bringing up her 
family in the face of many of the apparently insurmountable 
difficulties so many women are facing today. 

I believe that other women will recognize and enjoy the 
sincerity and directness of Mrs. Brett’s ideas. Do you agree 
with all that she says—or don't you? —B. H.S. 


rT people are beginning to realize more and more 
that children are human beings with minds of their own 
and not just puppets to be ordered here and there at the 
will of an adult. 

What a cruel government we would think we had if we 
were punished for a law which we had no chance even to 
know existed! Yet how often are children governed in just 
that way? 

I shall never forget an experience I had when a girl. A 
little niece about four years old was visiting us. It was just 
about time for the lily-of-the-valley to bloom. I had a bed 
which I was watching, for I had a special purpose for those 
lilies when they were properly out. One day my little niece 
walked in, her face shining and in her hands the precious 
lily-of-the-valley. Angrily I looked at the child and said, 
“You naughty bad girl, I have a mind to give you a good 
whipping.” Too late I realized that the child was bringing 
me a gift. She had never been told not to pick flowers and 
had had perfect freedom of the place until then. When I 
saw my mistake I tried to remedy it, but at the first word 
of kindness from me she threw herself into my arms and 


sobbed as if her heart would break. I know a child’s heart 
seems to break often, but each break leaves a certain 
impression on the mind. I can remember the terrible sorrows 
of childhood, and while they lasted they were just as bitter 
as the greater sorrows of older life. I resolved then that I 
would be more careful in my dealings with children. 

Several years later when one of my babies was born and 
the other children saw how pleased-I was with a large bunch 
of tulips their daddy brought me, they too decided to please 
mother, and picked every one of the buds of tulips from a 
neighbor’s garden and brought them home with great glee. 
I took the little offering of short and broken-stemmed 
flowers with a smile on my face but a sinking heart, for we 
had some neighbors who thought a great deal of their flower 
gardens. I told the children to get water to put them in and 
while they were gone, I puzzled what to do. When they 
came back I told them the flowers were very pretty, but I 
explained to them that other people’s property was not 
theirs and they must never touch what did not belong to 
them without permission. The youngest little lad had 
just passed his second birthday, but even he never forgot 
the lesson. Since then there have been other little children in 
the neighborhood whose parents have spanked their children 
for picking flowers, yet they would pick them again and be 
spanked again. 


OME children’s days are made up of one continual round 

of don’ts. No reasons, no explanations—just don’t this 
and don’t that, till they get so used to it that they disregard 
the don’t entirely, and do as they like regardless of conse- 
quences. As a lover of children and the mother of five I 
would like to give a little advice to mothers. 

You have often heard that you should count ten before 


you give way to anger. Well, I say count ten before you 
say “don’t” or “‘no,”’, then if necessary, say it and stick to it. 
Children have more brains than we often give them credit 
for, and you will generally find that the teasing child is the 
child of the parent who says “No, you can’t,” then after 
consideration “Oh, all right; but get away and don’t 
bother me.” 

The other day two of my children came in proudly and 
told me to come and see where their six-year-Old brother 
was. I looked where they pointed and had my mouth all 
ready to shout “Get down out of that tree,”’ for there he 
was perched near the top of a tree, but I stopped myself in 
time and said instead, “‘Always be careful to try each 
branch before you step on it to make sure it is strong enough 
to hold you,” thus leaving it to the child to judge for itself 
in the natural but dangerous sport of tree climbing. I went 
back to my work but took many an anxious look into the 
garden; my little lad climbed safely back to ground, then 
tried three or four other trees till he finally tired of his sport 
and wheeled away on his tricycle and | tell you I breathed a 
sigh of relief. I was told by neighbors that the child had 
been up trees and when I told them I knew, they looked the 
look I so often see which seems to say, “You have so many, 
one life is not much to you.” Not so, but a hurried glimpse 
back into my own tree-climbing childhood decided me to 
let the boy climb, for the time will come when he gets around 
with older boys and will climb trees in spite of me rather 
than be called a sissy. If he learns to watch out for himself 
now, he will be that much more capable of looking after 
himself then. 

The same lad also had the craze for playing with fire. In 
spite of all I would say or do, he would poke at the fire 
whenever the damper was open. One [Continued on page 58} 
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“And They Lived Happily 
Ever After!” 


“CES? 


Lillian Rowles’s charming painting makes 
a most attractive picture for a bedroom or 
nursery wall. When it was published as a 
cover on The Chatelaine last October, it 
aroused such universal admiration, that it is 
reproduced in this issue again, this time un- 
marked and ready for framing. 
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filled. The liquid should be cold before adding it, as hot 
liquid melts the jelly and defeats your purpose. A layer 
mold, that is layers of different flavors and color, is made 
in the same way. If you wish to have the fruit around the 
outside of the jelly mold, coat the bottom and sides of the 
chilled mold with a little of the mixture which has been 
allowed to cool. Dip the fruit into the remaining portion 
and place it around the sides of the mold. When set, fill 
the mold with the jelly mixture, pouring it carefully in 
order not to displace the design. 

To unmold a jelly, dip the container almost to the top 
into warm, not hot, water. Invert the serving dish over it, 
turn both together and shake slightly to loosen the jelly. 
If the result is not successful, as may sometimes happen if 
the mold is a thick metal, wrap it with a cloth rung out of 
hot water, repeating if necessary until the jelly loosens 
sufficiently to lift away the 
mold. 

Gelatine is easy to digest 
and has distinct food value. 
The protein which is its most 
important constituent differs 
from the protein of meat, fish, 
eggs, milk or cheese in that it 
lacks food elements—certain 
amino acids—contained in a 
complete protein. Its value 
lies in the fact that it provides 
food material and permits a 
greater use by the body of the 
other protein foods eaten at 
the same meal. Thus adding 
to the nourishing quality. 


For culinary purposes gela- 
tine has high merit. It gives 
body to many mixtures, a 
smooth even texture to others, 
and it binds ingredients in a 
pleasing way. In the manu- 
facture of ice cream and in 
many ice creams made at 
home, gelatine often plays an 
important part in improving 
the texture. It is used also for 
certain candies such as marsh- 
mallows which are appropriate 
as a between-meal sweet, and 
presents many opportunities 
for garnishing a variety of 
desserts. Gelatine dishes are refreshing and decorative and 
can be prepared with little trouble and with no fear of 
failure. They are suitable for children and valuable in the 
diet of invalids, making many foods more palatable and 
interesting. They are also economical as bits of left-overs 
may be attractively served when tastefully combined and 


molded with this conven- 
ient and all-season food. 
No wonder, then, that 
housekeepers have a grow- 
ing appreciation for gela- 
tine, or that it is a popular 
staple in menu-making all 
the year round! 


Jellied Soup 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 
gelatine 

4 Cupfuls of seasoned 
meat stock 

(clarified ) 


To make jellied soup, chicken or veal stock are used for 
light-colored soups; beef stock gives a darker soup. To 
clarify the stock add one crushed eggshell and one beaten 
egg white to every quart of stock. Bring to boiling, stirring 
constantly, and boil for five minutes gently. Add half a 
cupful of cold water, let stand for ten minutes and strain. 





Small summer fruits jellied in lime juice or ginger ale are a treat to the eye as well as to the appetite. 
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A delightful company dish—chicken, almond and 
olive mousse. 


If canned bouilion or bou- 
illon cubes are used, clarify- 
ing is not needed. 

Soak the gelatine in half 
a cupful of the cold meat 
stock and dissolve in the 
remainder of the stock which has been heated. Turn 
into bouillon cups, chill, and before serving beat 
slightly with a fork. Serves six. 

To make tomato bouillon, use half meat stock and 
half clear tomato juice. 

Be sure to have the meat stock well seasoned before 
setting. 


Fresh, raw vegetabies in 
clear jelly, will tempt 
the flagging appetite. 


Jellied Salmon or Tuna Fish 


1 Tablespoonful of gelatine 
4 Tablespoonfuls of cold water 
34 Cupful of boiled salad dressing 
1 Cupful of flaked salmon or tuna fish 
4 Tablespoonfuls of chopped green pepper 
14 Cupful of chopped celery 
2 Tablespoonfuls of chopped olives 
Salt, pepper and paprika to taste 
Dash of cayenne 
1 Tablespoonful of lemon juice 
Soak the gelatine in the cold water for five minutes 
and dissolve in the hot salad dressing. Cool, add the 
flaked fish, the chopped celery, green pepper and olives; 
season to suit the taste and add the lemon juice. Turn 
into a cold wet mold and chill. Serve on lettuce, 
garnish with pimento and green pepper. Serves six. 


Chicken, Almond and Olive Mousse 


11% Tablespoonfuls of gelatine 
4 Cupful of cold water 
2 Egg yolks 
11% Cupfuls of chicken broth 
24 Teaspoonful of salt 
Few grains of cayenne 
Few grains of white pepper 
24 Cupful of cream, whipped 
1 Cupful of diced chicken 
14 Cupful of blanched, chopped almonds 
4 Cupful of chopped stuffed olives 
Mayonnaise 
Lettuce 
Soak the gelatine in cold water. Heat chicken broth 
to boiling, add gradually to beaten egg yolks. Return 
to double boiler and cook, stirring constantly till 
thickened. Add gelatine, stir till dissolved, and season. 
When the mixture begins to thicken, fold in the 
cream, whipped until stiff, and the chicken, almonds 
and olives. Pour into individual molds and chill until 


Unmold on crisp lettuce and serve with boiled 
dressing. Serves six to eight. 


Jellied Olive and Pecan Salad 


1 Tablespoonful of granulated gelatine 
2 Tablespoonfuls of cold water 
34 Cupful of grapefruit juice 
1 Cupful of boiling water 
4 Teaspoonfuls of sugar 
14 Cupful of diced celery 
14 Cupful of chopped stuffed olives 
14 Cupful of chopped pecans or walnuts 


Lettuce 
Salad dressing {Ccntinued on page 46} 
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FOUR HUNDRED WOMEN 


Helen G. Campbell, Director 


DISCUSS GELATINE 


by Helen 
G. Campbell, 


Director of 
TheChatelaine Institute 


O VER four hundred 


women have written us 
about gelatine and jesly 
powders. They have 
told us which brand they 
prefer, how much they 
use, and many have sent 
us their favorite gela- 
tine recipe. A few weeks 
ago the Chatelaine 
Institute asked its Con- 
sulting Board a number 
of questions regarding 
this food, for, we feel, 
the opinions and sug- 
gestions of these prac- 
tical housekeepers arc 
interesting and useful to 
our other readers. 

“Are you using more 
gelatine, and more jelly 
powders than a year 
ago?” brought answers 
in the affirmative from 
more than one-third; the 
average consumption of 
the former was reported 
as two packages per 
month, of the latter four 
and one half. 

From replies to our 
questionnaire we learn 
also that gelatine dishes 
are particularly popular 
in hot weather meals. 
Previously more gelatine 
was used in the cold months, but today the order is 
reversed—due probably to the fact that many more kitchens 
are now equipped with means of refrigeration. Gelatine 
dishes are, however, still frequently on the winter menu 
and not a few housekeepers make use of this staple all the 
year round. 

The same is true of jelly powders which we found are 
used by over ninety-two per cent of our Consulting Board 
members. Over half this number use most in the summer 
months; about one-third serve it more often in winter, 
while some state other seasons as the time when jellied 
dishes are most popular in their homes. 

It was interesting to find a decided preference for lemon- 
flavored powders, with raspberry ranking second, straw- 
berry third and orange fourth in popularity. Other 
flavorings mentioned show a wide range of choice. 

Favorite dishes are jellied salads and desserts. Among 
the former, fruit salad seems to rank highest in favor, while 
Spanish cream is most frequently mentioned as the most 
popular recipe in the latter class. 

Another very common use for unflavored gelatine is in 
the making of candy, and, to a much less extent, in home- 
made ice creams. Jellied soups are served by comparatively 
few, though their appropriateness as a hot weather dish is 
becoming more widely appreciated. 

Undoubtedly salads have a prominent place in the 
Canadian bill of fare. Vegetables and fruits in an endless 
variety of combinations add crispness and delicious flavor 
to the luncheon and dinner at any season. The dietary 
value of the ingredients makes the salad course an important 
one and the home manager is interested in fresh ideas for 
preparing and serving this dish. Jellied salads, while not 
new, are always most acceptable, permitting of great 
variation and originality in combination, form and flavor. 
Those containing vegetables, with or without other addi- 
tions, may be served as an accompaniment to more sub- 





stantial dishes. Those containing fruit are sometimes 
served in this way or they may be used as desserts. Main 
course salads may be jellied meats, fish, eggs or a combina- 
tion of other nutritious foods. 

Desserts made with gelatine are appropriate at any time. 
They are especially convenient for hot weather, as they can 
be made in the cool of the morning and placed in the 
refrigerator until serving time. For the same reason they 
are popular with the hostess who may eliminate much last 
minute work by preparing her desserts in advance. There 
are any number of recipes for attractive and luscious 
gelatine dainties. Sweetened fruit juice set with this food 
provides a simple and refreshing dish for the end of a meal. 
Cubes or slices of fruit—one fruit or several harmonizing 
varieties—may be molded in the liquid. If whipped cream 
is folded into this, the dish is called “‘Bavarian Cream.”’ 
A “Snow” is made by folding in stiffly beaten egg whites, 
while the basis of a “‘Sponge”’ is a custard sauce and egg 
white. All these classes allow great variation according to 
the predominating flavor used. 

In midsummer a steaming hot soup may not be appealing, 
but a well-flavored broth, lightly jellied and chilled, makes a 
satisfactory and pleasing first course. Consomme and 
bouillon are frequently served in this way and are becoming 
more popular for warm weather meals. The proportion of 
gelatine for such jellies is less than for other liquids, as the 
soup should not be too stiff. It does not need even to hold 
its shape, as the mixture is poured into serving dishes 
before cooling, or “‘set” in a large container and spooned 
into the bouillon cups. They are never served in molded 
form. 

The making of gelatine dishes is a simple process but 
success is assured only if certain precautions are taken. In 
the first place directions in the recipe should be carefully 
followed, for correct procedure is essential to good texture 
of the product. The proportion of gelatine and liquid is 
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The Institute presents the 
suggestions and opinions of 


women throughout Canada 


Gelatine dishes for every 
course, as tested by The 
Chatelaine Institute. 


important. If juicy fruit 
is added it should be 
drained, then the juice 
measured and used to 
replace the same 
quantity of the liquid 
stated in the recipe. For 
instance, if one cupful of 
liquid is called for and 
the fruit yields two 
tablespoonfuls of juice, 
decrease the first 
amount by two table- 
spoonfuls and add the 
fruit juice to make the 
proportion correct. If 
fresh fruit is used, it 
should be prepared, 
sprinkled with sugar, 
drained, and the juice 
measured and used in 
the same way. A sus- 
tained cold temperature 
causes gelatine to stiffen 
and become tough. This 
point should be taken 
into consideration if the 
dish is made a consider- 
able time in advance and 
kept in a mechanical 
refrigerator or in another 
place of a very low, even 
temperature. In that 
case, it is best to use 
rather less gelatine than 
the amount stated. 

The liquid used is 
usually heated before 
combining with the soaked gelatine. If time is short and 
you wish to hasten the setting of the jelly, heat only half 
of the amount which will be enough to dissolve the gelatine. 
Then add the remaining cold liquid. The jelly may be 
chilled by placing in a pan of cracked ice but a longer time 
should be allowed than when a refrigerator is used. 

Fruit or other solid additions should be added when the 
gelatine is partially set; otherwise it will sink to the bottom. 
Vegetables and fruit, added while the liquid is still warm, 
will not only be unevenly distributed but become softened 
and lose their freshness. Whipped cream or beaten egg 
whites should also be folded in after the gelatine is cooled 
and has begun to thicken. At this stage, too, plain jelly 
may be whipped with a dover egg beater to give a light 
foamy texture. 

To avoid lumps the gelatine must be thoroughly dis- 
solved. Soak it first in cold water for the length of time 
given, then pour the hot flavored liquid over it and stir 
until all particles are melted. 

Prepared jelly powders are exceedingly simple to prepare, 
requiring only the addition of boiling water in the proportion 
stated on the package. Directions are clearly given and 
should be accurately followed, taking care to stir long 
enough to dissolve the mixture thoroughly. These powders 
contain gelatine, sugar, and one of a variety of flavorings. 
Additions of fruit or nuts may be made, following the 
precautions already mentioned. 

When the ingredients for gelatine dishes have been 
combined, pour the mixture into a chilled wet mold or a 
number of individual dishes and set away in a cool place 
until firm. Very elaborate designs may be made; the 
procedure is simple but time is required. First, pour a 
small quantity of the prepared liquid into the molds, allow 
this to become almost set, then arrange the design of fruit, 
vegetables or other material. Over this pour part of the 
remaining liquid and repeat the process until the mold is 
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Sun- Bathing 
in the 


Backyar d 


How to make a charming 
and inexpensive sun~terrace 
for your own good health 
and the entertainment of 


our friends 
y , 


by NORMA 
PHILLIPS MUIR 


7. world is admittedly air-minded these days, but 
since the sun-tan vogue is no longer new, there has been a 
falling off among the former sun worshippers. 

Just the same, it is still the smart thing to be healthy and 
able to partake actively in the more vigorous sports; and 
nothing except the ordained three square meals a day will 
give one the essential physical con fition to enjoy sports as 
will a close companionship with the sun. It needn’t be one 
of those sudden ‘“‘crushes” which entails a great deal of 
expense. You needn't invest in a sunray lamp and an 
expensive sun suit. Your own backyard offers the same 
benefits, now that the sun is riding high, as the most 
expensive southern resorts during the darker days of winter. 

Of course, being women, there must be some sort of an 
attractive inducement offered to keep us in our own back- 
yard. And what more delightful than the assurance that 
our friends will come to us on hot afternoons, instead of 
luring us to far-off green pastures which must be left as the 
dinner hour approaches. It is really very simple and 
inexpensive, and a concrete example may give you a basis 
on which to lay your own foundations with your individual 
needs and means in mind. 

The house offering the inspiration which is being passed 
on, faced east; which meant that from noontime onward 
the back of the house was bathed in sunlight. Opening from 
the kitchen was a small porch extending to the southern 
wall of the house, and the patch of ground running from 
the bottom step to the north limit of the lot, approximately 
eighteen feet by ten, was levelled off and paved with large, 
irregularly cut cobblestones, spaced so that a narrow vein 
of earth showed between the stones. This was sown with 
grass seed, and in a very short time the veining showed a 
gay pattern of green about the washed grey of the cobble- 
stones. 

To digress for a moment from the actual sun 
terrace in question, one might suggest that, for an 
expenditure approximating that of the cobbles, 
bricks could be used, and, if so desired, the use of 
red and white bricks forming a design would add to 
the attractiveness of the terrace. In this case, 
however, the work entailed would require greater 
time and skill, for a cement bed or mortared joins 
would be essential, whereas with the cobblestones 
the earth bed is all that is required. Concrete would 
not be much more costly, though here again the bed 
would have to be carefully prepared; and then, too, 
almost all concrete will crack in time, whereas 
bricks or cobbles will age beautifully. 

The choice of furniture for the sun terrace rests 
entirely with the individual, but in what is being 
described, the simpler, more rugged and weather- 
resisting types had been accepted. The table and 
two armchairs were of unpeeled cedar, and the 
table top had been painted with outdoor paint in 
jade green. There were three deck chairs with tops, 
awning cloth striped in buff and green making them 
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What could be more delightful than to relax afternoons in your own home-made bit of the Riviera, 
and soak up the ultra violet 


colorful, while a Japanese jute rug sponsored terra cotta 
and buff colorings. An iron magazine-holder, also painted 
green, and a very large lacquered Japanese sun parasol 
stuck through a circular table, completed the furnishings— 
if one excepts a bright tea set in Italian pottery whose 
predominating color was yellow, and an amber glass iced 
tea or ginger ale set. 

The chatelaine of this delightful sun terrace had been 
ordered by her doctor to be out of doors and in the sun for 
several hours daily, and the prescription under the cir- 
cumstances was not a difficult one to follow. 

In the early part of the afternoon she would don her sun 
suit and for two hours lie out in the sun, stretched comfort- 
ably in one of the deck chairs with her head protected from 
the sun, and soak up the ultra violet rays. 

“At first I felt like a fool, for my neighbors couldn’t help 
seeing me if they looked out,”’ she confided, ‘“‘but then I 
realized that after a couple of days it wouldn’t interest 
them any more than a washing on a line, and anyway, it 
was my yard and as much my sun as any one else’s, and 
since I couldn’t go to California there was no reason why 
the California sun shouldn’t do its work where I could be.’’ 

There are, of course, additions which could be made -to 
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Adjustable awnings will add privacy to your sun terrace if you wish. 
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add privacy if desired. Six eight-inch lengths of gas pipe, 
(11% inches in diameter), could be sunk into cement-lined 
holes in the earth. Three such wells sunk perpendicularly 
at the back of the terrace and three sunk obliquely at the 
front and on a straiyht line with the others, could hold 
uprights of half-inch gas pipe, the tops threaded to take- 
iron spear heads which can be bought for the purpose. 
Then awning cloth seamed to make a top the same size’ as 
the terrace could have three large eyelets at the front and 
three more at the back through which the uprights could 
go. The spear heads then screwed into position, the terrace 
would be adequately roofed, but so roofed that by lifting 
the two end uprights at the front from their ground sockets 
and carrying them back to rest against the wall of the 
house, the sun would have direct entrance to the terrace 
at both ends of the forward section, while the back would 
still be cool and shaded for those not wishing its direct 
contact. ‘ 

End curtains of the awning material, too, could be easily 
adjusted by joining the front and back end uprights by 
stout wire on which could be threaded the curtains, the 
rings through which the wire was run permitting them to 
swing easily backward~-or forward as desired. It really 
isn’t complex at all. 

Backed by the world’s greatest physicians and 
scientists. we have had to acknowledge the medic- 
inal and tonic effects of the sun. Having admitted 
the benefit it seems foolish to deny ourselves of-it, 
especially when it is so easy to procure that even 
the slimmest purse and the most depleted bank 
account will not suffer. 

On second thoughts we must admit that the 
bank account might suffer—a little. Sages say that 
if you have something the rest of the world wants. 
it will make a track to your door, and if your world 
finds out about your sun terrace, it too will likely 
become sun-sold—and the price will be a supply of 
iced tea and wafers. Still, staples are lower in price. 
So is ice—and the sun is free. 

So let’s pretend, for the long days of summer that 
are still left us—and resolve to start pretending as 
early as we'can next year—that the Riviera lies 
right at our doorsteps—our own private, reserved 
Riviera where we can bask all afternoon, entertain 
our friends, and build up resistance for the winter. 
The sun is shining and the world is good. 
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What you should know about mechanical refrig- 


erators — whether you have one now, or are 


budgeting to get one 


Boveev year, science adds to the convenience of the 


modern kitchen and its equipment, and each season finds a 
host of brides added to the more experienced home-makers, 
all eager to take advantage of these conveniences. Well do 
they realize that labor-saving equipment and methods 
increase the efficiency of the. household and do much to 
preserve the romance of those first happy days. 

‘One of the most complete items and one which is particu- 



















To get the best results from your 
refrigerator care should be taken in 
stocking it. 


Chocolate ice-box cookies are another 
delicacy which may be ‘‘cooked” in 
the refrigerator. 


months of midsummer is the 
mechanical refrigerator. 
Silently and automatically, 
this dignified monarch of the 
kitchen protects the food and 
lifts many hours of work from 
your shoulders. Several essential features of mechanical 
refrigeration are common to all types and additional fea- 
tures, offering new possibilities, are peculiar to certain 
models. Temperature control makes it easy to keep the 
interior of the refrigerator always below 50 degrees Fahr., 
which is essential for proper food preservation, and a simple 
adjustment of the control materially reduces the freezing 
time for desserts and ice cubes. Some models supply special 
dessert containers deeper than the ice cube 
tray and some have a flexible rubber tray 
from which the frozen cubes are very easily 
removed. 

But the advantages of mechanical re- 
frigeration are certainly not limited to the 
luxuries of frozen desserts and ice-cooled 
beverages suggested by our talk of special 
trays. Milk, one of our most essential and 
most perishable foods is kept sweet and the 
bacterial growth is checked when the 
temperature is between 32 and 50 degrees. 
Butter, meat, fish and cooked foods, also 
very susceptible to spoilage should be kept 
at a temperature below 50. Fresh fruits 
and vegetables are firm and salad greens 
crisp and inviting for a surprising time in 
the constant low temperature which the 


larly appreciated in the hot . 
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A delicious concoction for 
hot-weather entertaining ts 
pineapple ice-box cake. 


: e the Most of Your Refrigerator 


mechanical refrigerator assures. Covered containers for the 
salad ingredients are standard equipment in some models 
and produce most satisfying results. In some models also, 
there is a special cold storage compartment where the 
temperature is below freezing and in which frozen foods as 
fish. ice cream or additional ice cubes may be stored until 
needed. Most refrigerators have a special place to accom- 
modate quart bo#tles and other tall containers. 

To get the best results from your refrigerator care should 
be taken in stocking it. Place only foods that require 
refrigeration and discard all unnecessary portions such as 
the tops of vegetables. Moist foods should be kept covered 
if possible and space for circulation around all containers is 
desirable. 

The coldest and dryest zone is directly under the coils and 
here we place the milk; cream and butter and perishable 
foods. The cold current crosses the floor of the box and 
rises so that the top shelves have a slightly higher tempera- 
ture and are a little more moist. We follow the cold current 
in placing the foods, keeping those suggested and meat and 
fish in the coldest place; alongside of them the cooked foods 
and the salad greens in their covered container. Then in 
ascending order, we place eggs and bits of left overs, then 
bottled goods as pickles and olives and at the top the fresh 
fruits and vegetables. If there is additional space, it can be 
utilized for canned goods which are more palatable when 
chilled and other materials which do not require refrigeration 
but are improved by it. 

In the refrigerator also you can keep pastry and ice box 
cookies ready for quick rolling or slicing to supply a delici- 
ously fresh dessert or accompaniment. 

Ice-box cakes are exceptionally delicious desserts which 
depend for their success on the long chilling in the ice-box. 
Other desserts and salads 
require chilling only to make 
them a real treat and gela- 
tine desserts are sure to set 
even on the hottest day, if a 
cool temperature is assured. 
Baking powder biscuits all 
ready to pop into the oven 
may be kept for 12 to 24 
hours and their feathery 
freshness is a popular addi- 
tion to the summer meal. 
Frozen desserts in great 
variety are very simply 
made and nothing is more 
popular with family and 
friends. Any of the cream 
mixtures, as mousses, par- 
faits and salads with cream, 
require no stirring during 
the freezing process. Plain 
and custard ice creams, 
however, should be stirred 
or beaten and even then, do 
not expect the texture you 
would get in a product made 
with a crank freezer. Simi- 
larly fruit sherbets have a 
different texture when made 

{Continued on page 47} 
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THE CHILDREN’S STORY BOOK 


A number of mothers are covering these little stories with book muslin to protect them, 


Here is another in The Chatelaine’s series of children’s booklets, which can be cut out : 
while others are binding two or three together for a birthday gift. 


of the magazine and made into a book without spoiling the magazine for the grown-ups. 


Page Eight 


into three pieces, threw these 
at him, and drank at the 
fountain. And as Little Light 
drank, her eyes became 
accustomed to the light, and 
she was able to look at the 
palace that was so golden 
and shining that no one could 
bear to look at it. 

Then she walked up to the 
palace, and there was her true 
love, the sun! 

She told him why she had 
come, and his old mother who 


was near by, said, ‘Your true 
love must spend all of his 
time forever in lighting and 
warming the earth. But asa 
reward for loving him so, 
dear Little Light, you will 
be turned into a lark. Every 
day at dawn, you may fly up 
from earth to greet him, and 
the song you will sing to your 
true love will be so sweet that 
everyone who hears it will 
marvel at its unearthly 
beauty.” 


THE END 
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Wise housekeepers 
should become familiar 
with the fascinating 
variety of crackers and 
sweet biscuits and so 


add to their laurels 


by Helen 
BD Canpball, 


Director of 
The Chatelaine Institute 
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The manufacturer has antic- 

tpated every need or wish and 

has made biscuits of all types, 
shapes and flavors. 


A: Biscuit for Every Occasion 


= was wher the housekeeper who served “store 
biscuits” was regarded as very shiftless indeed, utterly 
lacking in culinary pride. But biscuits today have risen 
above their lowly position and have become aristocrats in 
food, ranking among those delicacies which the most 
-particular hostess delights to serve. 

Not only have they achieved the dignity of a place on 
the luncheon or dinner table, they have even, in quite gala 
dress, entered the drawing-room to form the basis of those 
delightful little appetizers which accompany the before- 
meal tomato or fruit juice cocktail. 

Like all true aristocrats, they serve also in less exalted 
sphere. They are found not only on the tables of the elect 
but at the quick-lunch counter. They have a place in the 
school child’s lunch box and often provide the “‘piece’’ when 
he comes home hungry. They are popular at the tea hour, 
they are well nigh indispensable in the picnic basket and 
may appear in any or all courses of a meal. In fact, there 
are a thousand and one uses for this versatile product from 
the huge ovens of biscuit factories. 

A vast number of varieties offer wide choice; the manu- 
facturer has apparently anticipated every need or wish of 
the housekeeper and has made all types, sizes, shapes and 
flavors. There is indeed a biscuit for every occasion. 

The matter of proper selection should not be taken lightly 
for frequently a dish rather commonplace itself takes on 
interest and distinction when served with just the right 


accompaniment. 


HE cracker is the frequent item in the grocery order 

but few housekeepers realize its many uses nor the 
amazing number of forms in which this familiar food is 
available. It had its beginning as “hard tack’’, that stand-by 
of sailors who prized it for its keeping quality—admittedly 
its chief virtue. Credit for the evolution of the modern 
cracker must be ceded to mere man, for it is distinctly a 
factory product, requiring for its manufacture certain con- 
ditions not practical in the kitchen. Crackers are made 
from yeast raised dough, not, as many believe, from an 
unleavened mixture. Such everyday things as flour, salt, 
yeast, fat and liquid are the only materials used. Different 
flavors and textures are obtained by varying the proportion; 
a higher percentage of fat for instance, gives a more tender 
biscuit. Other variations depend on the kind of flour and 
type of liquid for the milk cracker is more mealy and flaky 
than the one made with water. The materials used are 
the same as in bread, the chief point of difference is the 


greater amount of fat and the smaller proportion of liquid 
in the cracker dough. 

Nor is there anything mysterious in the process of making; 
the trick lies in the proper kneading of the dough after it 
has risen, cutting and baking at exactly the right tem- 
perature for just the right time. 

Crackers are but one demonstration of the biscuit manu- 
facturers’ art and their variety, convenience, keeping quality 
and wide range of uses are alone enough to bring him 
renown. They come in all sizes from tiny oyster crackers 
which comprise about one bit to the larger squares or 
oblongs suitable for so many purposes. Then, too, there 
are round and fancier shapes, thin wafers or those of more 
substantial thickness. There are plain craokers or rich 
creamy ones, saltines and cheese crackers, graham flour 
and whole wheat crackers. 

It will be seen then that in choosing the right type to 
serve with each particular dish, the housekeeper may 
display her discrimination and sense of balance. For a 
bowl of crackers and milk the plain type is generally pre- 
ferred, though many like whole wheat or graham crackers 
in this way. On the other hand, if you select one to serve 
as a foundation of hors d’oeuvres, consider the flavor of 
your mixture and decide whetheg it is best served on a crisp 
thin wafer or would rest more contentedly on a biscuit of 
almost pastry-like richness and texture. Size is an important 
point if the appetizer is to be passed in the living room; in 
that case choose tiny rounds, squares or oblongs—not large 
ones which collapse at the first bite and scatter crumbs and 
paste over the floor. If, instead, your appetizer is eaten at 
the table a larger size is appropriate. 

For the soup course there are any number of possible 
selections. Clear broth such as consommé and bouillon are 
improved by the piquant flavor of the cheese cracker. This 
type is also particularly suited to accompany potato or 
other milk soups of bland flavor, while highly. seasoned 
vegetable or meat broth is best served with plain crisp 
wafers, saltines or one of the twisted pretzels which are 
decorative in shape and popular. 

Crisp wafers and saltines ‘‘go well” with any salads of 
fish, meat, eggs or certain combinations of substantial 
vegetables. For crisp greens, the richer butter wafer or the 
cheese cracker may be the ideal accompaniment. These are 
excellent also with fruit salads of various kinds. 

Biscuits suitable to serve with desserts are as varied as 
the dishes themselves. You may decide upon any one of a 
limitless number—the plainer biscuits, crisp and mealy, 


delectable sandwiches with a sugar filling, frosted wafers, 
sugar cookies, shortbreads, biscuits topped with fluffy 
marshmallow, sprinkled with cocoanut or coated with 
chocolate. The fancier ones are, of course, not so appropriate 
with rich desserts but are excellent with fruit, jelly or a 
simple pudding. On the contrary, a plain biscuit often 
provides good balance for a mousse or a dish with a high 
sugar and fat content. When serving with ice cream the 
choice is chiefly one of preference for there are types to suit 
all tastes and blend with all flavors. The housekeeper who 
knows the variety available should never be at a loss for a 
dainty, delicate confection for any occasion. Crackers and 
cheese may take the place of dessert and are often served 
as a tasty finish to a meal. 

Biscuits are just the thing to nibble with the afternoon 
cup of tea or add a bit of refreshment with one of those 
long cool fruit beverages which are so popular in the summer 
months. The pleasant custom of serving crackers and jam 
at the tea hour is growing in favor with many hostesses. 

They are a delicious addition to the lunch box, as they 
are easily carried and combine well with the hot dish served 
in many schools or with the fruit which is often taken for 
desserts. For the same reason the picnic hamper is hardly 
complete without this ready tid-bit. No experienced 
motorist goes off for more than a short journey without a 
box of biscuits to appease the pangs of hunger if mealtime 
finds one far away from a satisfactory place to dine. They 
are often useful too as a between-meal bite, for the out-of- 
doors gives a zest to the most flagging appetite. The ‘Sun 
Wheat” biscuit, a recent addition to the biscuit list is 
worthy of special mention. It has important dietary value, 
due to the ingredients and special manufacture. 

Culinary uses for biscuits are almost inexhaustible. Cracker 
crumbs are an ingredient in many dishes—soups, scalloped 
dishes, and as a filling for peppers, tomatoes or other 
vegetables which bake attractively. They are used too, in 
the dressing for fowl, tenderloin and other meats. Veal 
cutlets, croquettes, and fish balls are invariably rolled in 
cracker crumbs and a layer is arranged on top of many 
baked creamed dishes to improve the appearance. 

Housekeepers will be wise to become familiar with the 
fascinating varieties of crackers and sweet biscuits and to 
take advantage of them in planning meals for the family. 
If you keep on hand a few packages selected with an eye to 
the type, size and flavor of their contents, you will never 
be unprepared for any occasion and may thus add to your 
laurels as a successful hostess. 
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IS THE BRIDE OF A GRANDSON OF THE LATE MR. AND MRS, POTTER PALMER 


says. MS POTTER DORSAY PALMER 


A SPANISH BLONDE! Velasquez would 
have thrilled to paint her... imagine the exotic 
charm of clear pale olive skin with golden hair and 
amber eyes... 

She is the captivating young bride of a grandson 
of the late Potter Palmer, famous in Chicago history 
..~ her elegant distinction recalls that of the cele- 


brated Mrs. Potter Palmer, who ruled as arbiter of 


Chicago society two generations ago. 

Fresh from Paris on her recent first visit to Amer- 
ica, with trunks and trunks full of chic frocks and 
hats, and all the rest of a trousseau in the grand 
manner, Mrs. Palmer talked of fashions, of beauty 
care in France. 

She summed it up in one vivid phrase. “Elegance,” 
she said, “is the new watchword. Women are groomed 
with fastidious attention to detail.” 

“But your wonderful skin?” we asked. “How do 
you ever keep it so enchantingly smooth and fine?” 





POND’S EASY WAY TO A LOVELY SKIN 


“Daily treatment!” replied Mrs, Palmer, with her 
flashing smile. “Yes, that’s all-important, but it’s 
really very simple . . . for Pond’s four preparations are 
all one needs to keep one’s complexion exquisite.” 


You use them in the four steps of Pond’s Method: 


1—Generously apply Pond’s Cold Cream for pore-deep cleans- 
ing of face and neck, several times daily, always after exposure. 


Let the fine oils sink into the pores and float the dirt, powder 
and make-up to the surface. At bedtime, repeat this all-impor- 
tant cleansing to remove the day’s accumulation of grime. 
2— Wipe away with Pond’s Cleansing Tissues, better because 
softer, more absorbent. White or peach color. 

3—Pat cleansed skin briskly with Pond’s Skin Freshener to 
brace and tone, banish oiliness,close and reduce enlarged pores. 


4—Always before you powder, smooth on Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream to make the powder go on more evenly and last longer. 
This disguises any little blemishes in your skin and forms a 
wonderful protection from sunburn. Use this exquisite Vanish- 
ing Cream not only on your face but wherever you powder — 
neck, shoulders, arms. And it is marvelous to keep your 
hands soft and white! 


Tune in on Pond’s every Friday evening 9.30 P. M. E. D.S. T. 
Leo Reisman and his Orchestra. WEAF and N. B.C. Network. 


Senp 10¢ ror Ponp’s Four PREPARATIONS 
MADE IN CANADA 
Pond’s Extract Co. of Canada. Ltd., Dept. V, 167 Brock Ave., . oronto, Ont. 


Name__— 


Serect......- <a aitetaaieaat 


= Provinee_ 
All rights reserved by Poud's Extract Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
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THE CHILDREN’S STORY BOOK 


This month the special little book for the children tells the story of the beautiful 
little Princess who went a-journeying to find the sun. This children’s feature is made 
to take out of the magazine without spoiling it for the grown-ups. Cut the page along 


Why the Lark Flies Up at Dawn 


By 


Idella Purnell 


& John M. 
W eatherfax 


NCE upon a time what 

happened did happen, 

and had it not hap- 

pened, you would not be 
hearing this story. 

Long. ago,. there lived a 


great king and queen, who. 


had everything in the world 
they wanted—-everything but 
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one thing, a child. And 
because they did not have a 
child, all of the other things 
they had, meant nothing to 
them 


But at last the time. came 
when they got what. they 
wanted. “A child came to 


- them, a tiny daughter, so 
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seeking her own true love. 
So he provided her with rai- 
ment suitable for a princess 
and wished her godspeed. 

She travelled on until she 
came to an old, old man. 
whose long white hair reached 
to his feet. He was as old as 
time. 

“Old man,”’ she said, “can 
you tell me where I shall find 
my own true love?” 

He knew, and told her 
which way to go. Then he 
gave her a piece of magic 
bread to silence the dog that 
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the margin, fold along the dotted line, doubling in half from top to bottom, then 
from left to right, so that the large cover picture showing Joy and the flowers and 
the sun. comes in front. Cut neatly round the edges, pin or sew in the middle. 


Page Seven 


guarded the fountain in front 
of her true love’s palace. He 
told her she would have to 
drink from the fountain 
before she would be able even 
to look at her true love's 
palace; it was so dazzling. 

So she travelled on and on, 
until she came to a palace so 
bright and gleaming that she 
couldn’t even look at it. 
Before it was a three-headed 
dog, guarding the fountain. 
She broke the magic bread 
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A frank discussion 


on the merits of vegetable oils in soaps versus 
soaps merely claimed to be beautifiers 





F you seek beauty—and what woman 
doesn’t—take the advice of professional 
beauty experts. They are scientifically trained 
to help you in your beauty problems, just as 
your doctor is in matters of health. 

Over 20,000 of the leading beauty spe- 
cialists, in all parts of the world, unite in 
recommending just one beauty aid. On no 
other would they remotely agree. That is 
probably natural. But they are unanimous in 
urging the use of Palmolive Soap. That is 
unique. No other soap—no other beauty aid 
—can claim this distinction. 


Ordinary soaps may harm 


Beauty specialists know that the true dif- 
ference in soaps is in their effect upon the 
skin. And so they warn of the harm that may 
come from using ordinary soaps. Many soaps, 
presumably for complexion use, do not tell 
women what they are made of. But beauty 
experts know. That is why so many of them 
urge the daily use of Palmolive—and Palm- 
olive only. 

For your own sake you should know the 
reasons. Because Palmolive is made of vege- 
table oils, no other fats whatever. Because— 


and this is important — these vegetable oils 
are olive and palm oils—the oils that 
have stood supreme for cosmetic use for 
generations. A fact millions know. 


And read this 


The creamy, lotion-like lather of this soap, 
with its olive oil content, penetrates deeply 
into every tiny pore and minute gland and 
purges them of poisonous accumulations of 
dirt, powder and impurities, yet washes so 
gently that your complexion is actually 
soothed as you cleanse it. 

Don’t gamble with your complexion. It is 
too precious. When tempted to use ordinary 
soaps, or soaps with gilded claims, remember: 

Palmolive is pure—just exactly what that 
word means. Olive and palm oils, and no 
other fats whatsoever, are used in Palmolive. 
Its delicate natural color comes from the fine 
vegetable oils of which it is made. Palmolive 
is naturally wholesome, just like the com- 
plexions it fosters. 

No wonder over 20,000 experts unite in 
urging the use of Palmolive. No wonder they 
say to you it is Nature’s formula, to keep that 
schoolgirl complexion. 
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BAGS ARE A WOMAN’S WEAKNESS 


by LOUISE YATES TOWRISS 
There’s one for every purpose and the scrap bag fashions them all 


M, WORK takes me 


into homes all over the coun- 


try, and as I go about from [ een ceeseeerealereed Ends of silk with brilliant 

place to place I am con- [@ |New KP KIO sheen, 
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Laud tee aot geo oa TR © YM Scraps of ribbon, too, and 

most of them put together a ao lace, 

from odds and ends of old - That are stored about the 

materials. A great many of place 

the ideas I see are well worth ; 

passing on, so I have collected Then, when odds and ends 

a number together which are are spread, 

fal, and not diffcult to make Get your thimble, needle, 
s thread, 


A handkerchief bag was 
made of a handkerchief, lilac 
in color, with a border of three 
stripes of white; a circular 
tuck was made around it, 
near the edge. Buttonholes 
were worked in opposite sides, 
and through these were run 
double draw-strings of white 
ribbon by which it might be 
hung in a convenient place. 
It would be very convenient 
for travelling. Number 11. 

Another handkerchief bag 
was made of a white hand- 
kerchief with an orange 
border and trailing flowers to 
match. In each corner had 
been worked a buttonhole, 
and cuff links kept the recep- 
tacle closed. Number 15. 

One workbag was made of 
three strips of Dresden 
ribbon, alternated with 
narrow Val insertion, 
Through the top row of lace 
the double draw-strings were 
run, and these were tied to 
form bows at the ends. 
Number 1. 

Another workbag was vir- 
tually an apron. It was com- 
posed of mauve chambray, 
and edged with harmonizing 
rick-rack braid. At a point 
about halfway up the apron, 
a pocket was attached. This 
extended to the bottom, 
which ended in three scallops, 
and on this pocket a pretty 
little design had been em- 
broidered in colored wash 
silks. Along the top of the 
pocket, and on the apron 
proper, a casing had been 
made to admit of double 
draw-strings so that when 
this “workbag apron’’ was 
not in use, the top might be 
folded inside the pocket; then 
with the work folded inside 
and the strings drawn up, it 
resembled an ordinary bag and could be hung up till required 
later. At the top of the apron was also a casing for a ribbon, 
by which the apron could be tied about the waist when in 
use. Number 13. 

A knitting bag was made of art sateen—grey ground with 
red roses. It was shaped to go over the arm conveniently 
to hold the ball of wool, the lower part curving out into 
proportions generous enough to contain the work when not 
in use. The lining was plain grey sateen, and red rick-rack 
braid made an attractive finish for the edge. Number 12. 

One shopping bag was made of stout tweed in shades of 
tan and brown, size about twelve by fifteen inches, and 
there were decorations of woollen yarn which added to its 
attractive appearance. I recall two clusters of three balls 
each, placed at either side near the top. The colors were 
cerise, Copenhagen, and marigold, one of each, a few threads 
of green being incorporated into each ball. Along the 
bottom, six flowers—two of each of these same colors— 
seemed to grow out of the very base of the bag. They were 
worked in the easy lazy-daisy stitch, the centres being of 
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Get some bits of gay sateen, 


And let nimble fingers take 


This and that; and from 
them make 


Bags and pockets to no end, 
For yourself or for your friend. 


French knots in brown and 
green. The lining was of plain 
sateen—marigold, and there was 
a small pocket provided. Handles 
were formed of a “‘tube’’ of the 
material with a small rope in- 
serted. A steel on either side of 
the bag served to keep it in 
shape. Number 16. 

A lovely handbag was made 
from the inner tube of an auto- 
mobile tire. It had been sand- 
papered to remove the grey 
color, and was black. In size, the 
main part was about six by eight 
inches, although when the handle 
had been attached and the 
pocket and fringe added, the 
length from top to bottom was 
about seventeen inches. The 
outer edges were scalloped with 
a pinking-iron, small holes being 
punched, and wee black beads 
sewn on to add a decoration. 
Upon both sides of the bag 
pockets had been attached. To 
make these, pieces of rubber 
about four and a half inches 
wide and about eleven inches 
long had been taken, and the 
bottom for about six inches or so 
had been slashed to forma 
fringe. The pockets, too, were 
pinked and were attached to the 
bag, the small beads serving to 
conceal the stitches which con- 
structed the bag. The fringe 
extended considerably below the 
main part of the bag. A strip of 
rubber about one and a half 
inches in width and as long as 
desired—about eleven inches in 
all, in this case—was used to form the carrying strap. The 
lining of both bag and pockets attached was of silk, Copen- 
hagen blue in color. Number 14. 

I recall one workbag made of eighteen crocheted medal- 
lions, approximately square, in écru mercerized thread, 
probably number 30. Nine formed each side, and several 
rows of scallops formed the border at the top. The lining 
was of silk in maize and lavender, shot effect. An inner 
lining, made of art sateen to harmonize, protected the silk. 
Bone rings contained the double draw-strings, which were of 
silk cords more durable than ribbon. Number 2. 

A pretty knitted bag made a lovely cover for the hot 
water bottle. In size it was about eleven and a half inches 
by twelve and a half inches, and was knitted of white yarn, 
with rows of fancy knitting coming at intervals. The top 
was of pink yarn, knit seamed, ‘‘two and two.” Draw- 
strings of pink with tassels of yarn made a finish. Number 4. 

A serviceable darning companion was a series of little 
bags or pockets. A strip of serviceable serge about six inches 
by eighteen inches had been taken for a background, and 
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to this had been attached 
four pockets at convenient 
intervals, the top and bottom 
of each being trimmed with 
bias tape in red. The entire 
strip had also been trimmed 
around with the red. Slipped 
under the bottom strip, trim- 
ming the lowest pocket, were 
three loose flaps of the serge. 
These had been notched and 
were for keeping needles and 
pins. A brass ring, crocheted 
over, was attached at the top, 
which was pointed. The 
lower corners had been 
rounded. Number 6. 

Very original was the 
laundry bag resembling a 
doll. From the top of the cap 
to the bottom of the skirt 
was twenty-seven inches, al- 
though the legs and feet, and 
the strap by which the bag 
was to be hung, brought the 
entire measure up to the full 
yard. The laundry bag was 
made of factory cotton; the 
cap, cape, collar, and shoes 
being of sateen. Any har- 
monizing shades may be 
utilized. The “features” are 
done in wash silks. ,The cap 
is buttonhole-stitched in 
black; black feather-stitching 
edges the cape. The laundry 
bag is about twenty-one 
inches square, with corners 
rounded off to form the skirt. 
The back is of the same size 
as the front, and the opening 
is neatly finished at the back. 
Both enas of the strap are 
fastened at the neck behind. 
The side next the “‘doll” is 
made fast to the top of cap, 
the head and legs stuffed with 
cotton batting. Number 7. 

A wooden coat-hanger on 
the back of a guest room door 
had been covered with a 
shaped piece of art sateen 
until only the metal hook 
remained visible. The cloth 
extended the full width of the 
hanger, and came nearly 
twelve inches below, being 
straight across the bottom. 
A pocket, the full width of 
the hanger, and about seven 
inches deep had been 
attached, so that a place was 
afforded for gloves, scarf, 
handkerchief, etc., when the 
coat had been placed on the 
hanger. Plain sateen in a 
harmonizing shade had been used to line both the pocket 
and the main part of the art sateen covering the hanger. 
Number 3. 

A bag for toilet articles is most convenient for travelling. 
Art sateen in tans and yellows and browns was used, and a 
strip about twenty-four inches by eight inches was 
measured off, with a dark green sateen for a lining; also 
twenty-four inches by eight inches. A strip of green the 
same iength and half the width was taken for pockets. It 
was hemmed and attached to the lining, being divided into 
sections to form pockets of different widths, three inches to 
six inches, according to fancy. Sew outside and inside 
together to form a bag, making a bottom of two circles of 
pasteboard covered with the same materials. Make double 
draw-strings, and when finished you will have a very handy 
receptacle for travelling. Place in the pockets tooth paste, 
safety pins—just whatever you are sure to need. Number 9. 

Very handy for the suitcase is a bag for rubbers or an 
extra pair of shoes. It will keep your shoes from soiling the 
clothing. A strip of art sateen to {Continued on page 34} 
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MAKE CAKE LIKE THIS ? OF COURSE YOU CAN ! 


imo Wnuire Cake! ... makes you want 
to run for your mixing-bowl, doesn’t it? Well 
—go right ahead! Follow the recipe exactly—using 
Swans Down Cake Flour—and you'll have as grand 
a white cake as you’ve ever seen or tasted! A light, 
fluffy, fine-textured cake, A delicious masterpiece. 


But don’t forget—we said Swans Down Cake 
Flour. If you think that’s unimportant—if you use 
ordinary flour, instead—you'll get a very different 
cake. It won’t be so light and fine, and it won’t be 
as delicious, as this Swans Down Monarch White 
Cake. In fact, in order to make anywhere near as 
fine a cake with ordinary flour, you’d have to use 
more eggs—more shortening! 


How can Swans Down make better cakes 
—at less cost? Read this... 


Swans Down is made especially for cakes and pastry, 
from soft winter wheat. This wheat contains a 
very delicate, tender gluten which responds perfectly 
to the quick rising action of baking powder, egg 
whites, and other cake leavens. And this soft winter 
wheat is specially selected for Swans Down. Only 
the choicest part of the wheat kernel is used. Besides 
ME sss 

Swans Down is sifted and re-sifted through fine 
silken sieves—until it is 27 times as fine as ordinary 
flour! 

Small wonder, is it, that Swans Down makes a 
world of difference in white cakes—chocolate cakes 
—Angel Foods—sponge cakes! Small wonder that 
experts call Swans Down the key to true economy 
. . . the perfect way to success in all cake-making! 





NOW—for only 20c—two wonderful 
bargains! “New Cake Secrets” and a 
convenient pastry brush 


Here’s a famous book all ready for you—in a brand- 
new edition! ‘New Cake Secrets” will tell you 
everything you want to know about cake-making. 
There are dozens of new cake recipes, and recipes, 
too, for wonderful frostings—pastries—cookies— 
quick breads. You need “New Cake Secrets” for all 
your fine baking! 

With the booklet we will send a useful and sani- 
tary pastry brush. It greases pans evenly, without 
the usual waste of material—and because of its mov- 
able cap, it can be washed. Mail the coupon to-day, 
for these two Swans Down bargains! 
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SWANS DOWN Cake Flour 


MADE IN CANADA FROM CANADIAN WHEAT 


2% cups sifted Swans Down Cake Flour 1% cups sugar 
aemert. 2 2 teaspoons baking powder 1 teaspoon vanilla 

she Cake ¥/, teaspoon salt : 4 egg whites, unbeaten 
¢ 4 egg whites) 1 cup butter or other shortening % cup cold water 
Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder and salt, and sift together three times. 
Cream butter thoroughly, add sugar gradually, and cream together until light and 
fluffy. Add vanilla. Add egg whites, one at a time, and beat until thoroughly blended. 
Add flour, alternately with water, a sma!! amount at a time. Beat after each addition 
until smooth. Turn into two deep, greased 9-inch layer pans. Bake in moderate oven 
(325° F.) 10 minutes: then increase heat slightly (375° F.) and bake 20 minutes 
longer, or until done. Put layers together and cover top and sides of cake with White 
Mountain Cream, or with boiled frosting. (Recipe for White Mountain Cream is in 
“New Cake Secrets.’’) All measurements are level. 
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% 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, $2-31M 
GENERAL FOODS LTD., Cobourg, Ont. i 
Enclosed is 20c (stamps or coin) for copy of “New Cake Secrets,” and a ; 
convenient pastry brush. 
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gravy, that scooped spoonfuls of greens 
overboard. Really the waiter was a dolt to 
let her touch things. An abashment that 
ever and anon plunged, like a shamefaced 
monumental cherub, beneath the table in 
pursuit of the slippery napkin that would 
slide stiffly from her large bare knees. 


AROLD’S brain was working while 

Lenore’s gloves were being retrieved, 
while her tight sleeves were being wriggled 
on again. 

“Look here,’ he said, when safe in the 
street it was possible to breathe. ‘I think 
a talkie show would be a much better idea 
for the kiddie, don’t you?” 

Vivienne gasped. That Harold, with his 
well known tastes, should propose such a 
low-brow form of entertainment, was 
amazing. She saw through it and warmed 
to him. It was for Lenore’s sake. 

“That is lovely of you,” she said with a 
look of gratitude. But even her gratitude 
could not pierce Harold’s gloom. 

“We must look out for the Prince of 
Wales,” said Lenore, skipping at his side. 
*‘He often walks about London, doesn’t he? 
There, there!’ Clutching his arm, she 
turned his face toward a very ordinary 
citizen in a bowler hat. ‘‘Wasn’t that the 
Prince of Wales?” 

“No, it wasn’t!”’ growled Harold. ‘For 
mercy’s sake, let’s get a taxi before she 
starts kissing people’s hands.”’ 

And, with a sigh of relief after the short 
sanctuary of the taxi, he herded them into 
the decent obscurity of a cinema. 

“I’m half price,” announced Lenore at 
the booking office. ‘Mother says I ought 
to carry my birth certificate about with 
me, for they never believe it. But I am 
half price. Tell the man, won’t you?” 

“You mustn’t talk, darling,’’ warned 
Vivienne thankfully. 

“And try not to choke,’’ murmured 
Harold, placing on the large knees of Lenore 
a box of gums as an inducement to silence. 


Lenore sat very still. It was almost too 
good to be true, thought Harold; too dark 
for even the terrible beret to be seen. But 
he did glimpse a slow, hurt, puzzled look 
on the child’s face, and wondered why she 
didn’t open the sweets. 


Out into garish day again, into the Strand 
thronged with rush hour crowds. 

“Yes, darling; now we are in the Strand. 
No, no, there isn’t time to go to see the 
Nelson Column today. Really,” this was 
Vivienne to Harold, “I think we had better 
make for the five-fifteen. She has had a 
long day, and she’s so easily overtired.” 

Harold agreed with enthusiasm. 

“But we haven’t had tea at Quiller’s!” 
Loud with alarm and consternation was the 
voice of Lenore. “I thought we were going 
to have tea at Quiller’s.”’ 

“Hush, Lenore!’ Vivienne was very 
firm. “We must go straight to the station. 
There isn’t time for tea. Besides—" 

“IT should think it is ‘besides’ after the 
lunch that youngster got outside not three 
hours back,”’ said Camberley. 

“Yes, but—do you mean—aren’t we— 
aren’t we going to have tea at Quiller’s at 
all?” Lenore stopped dead, pointing dra- 
matically at a narrow shop front which 
Vivienne had been praying she would miss. 
“This is Quiller’s!”’ 

“Come along at once, Lenore,’ 
Vivienne. 

But Lenore had come to a stand. Again 
very like a naughty pony, thought Har- 
old. Immovable, round-eyed, she stood 
in the middle of the pavement, her voice 
growing in intensity, as if she thought that 
by saying a thing often and loud she could 
make it come true. “‘We were going to have 
tea at Quiller’s. You promised, Vivi; you 
said Mr. Nasmyth was going to take us. 
You said cream buns and those lovely 
crunchy cakes—”’ 

“Yes, yes, yes!” Even inconspicuous 
Vivienne had raised her voice to almost a 
shriek to stem the torrent. “But that was 
different. We weren’t going to lunch at 
Tucker’s then. And we weren’t going to 
that lovely play. And anyway, you must 
not, in the street like this. Lenore! You 
must not.” 


, 


said 
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But expostulation was drowned in 
Lenore’s last and longest argument. A roar. 
Not an ordinary roar, but a giant roar. An 
arresting roar! A street-stopping roar. So, 
thought Harold, must Polyphemus have 
roared with the stake in his eye. A police- 
man on point duty, about to stop the traffic, 
dropped his arm in amazement and a pedes- 
trian just escaped with his life. Heads were 
focused on Lenore roaring. An old lady 
said it was a shame. Harold Camberley 
once again felt his ears growing scarlet. 
Vivienne felt for him acutely, standing there 
in that very public place, the picture of 
embarrassment. * She was just as uncom- 
fortable herself. Lenore roared on. With 
wide-opened mouth, with half-closed eyes. 
streaming tears that poured unchecked over 
the striped pullover, with bulging cheeks, 
with fat clenched fists, from one of which a 
packet of sweets still dangled absurdly, 

It was, “Lenore! Darling! Listen.” 

“‘Lemmelone—roa-oa-oar !”’ 

“‘Le-nore, you naughty girl! Suppose the 
Prince of Wales saw you—”’ 

““Roa-oa-oar !’’ 

“Do you want to get taken to the police 
station? He’s looking.” 

““Roa-0a-0a-ar !”’ 

“Awful child! Shake her, Vivi! She 
wants her head shoved in cold water.” 

“Look here, Lenore! We are going to 
leave you,”’ firmly from Vivienne. ‘‘We are 
going right away.”’ She tugged. Harold’s 
sleeve. ‘“‘Come round this corner. She will 
come to her senses if she thinks we have 
really gone.”’ Breathlessly she piloted him 
into the first side street. They stood against 
a shop window. It thrilled Harold that even 
in such a dreadful predicament she should 
pull his sleeve like that. They heard the 
roar become syncopated. 

“Wants a jolly good hiding,’ fumed 
Harold. 

“This will bring her to her senses,”’ 
Vivienne laughed mirthlessly. “I’m ever so 
sorry, really. Such a scene. I've never 
known her do like this—oh, not for years. 
She’s really too big.” 

“Beastly for you,’’ said Harold. ‘I should 
feel like drowning her.”’ 

“She will be abjectly ashamed of herself. 
You see, she’s a child that feels a disappoint- 
ment most acutely.” 

“Well, if she’s hungry already,’’ retorted 
Harold, “‘I’d rather keep her a week than a 
fortnight, that’s all!” 

“Oh, it isn’t that. She just sets her heart 
on a thing—a name, anything. She’s an 
imaginative child.” 

Cautiously Harold peeped round the 
corner. The roar had stopped. Lenore 
still stood where they had left her, her face 
tear-washed, woebegone, wide-open blue 
eyes seeing nothing for the tears that hung 
in them. She did not look quite so enormous 
now. 

“T’ll get a taxi to the corner of Wellington 
Street,”’ said Harold: “‘Do you get her along 
when she’s quite ready.” 

“Yes, please do. You must be simply 
ashamed of being seen with us,’’ said 
Vivienne, looking prettier than ever in her 
vexation. 

“Pretty ghastly, I must say. Row like 
this in the Strand. Course you couldn't 
help it,’”’ murmured Harold as he sped 
away, glad to be safe for the nonce from the 
dreadful Lenore. “I'll wait as near the 
corner as I can get,”’ he said. 


R one more half minute Vivienne 
waited. She was feeling really angry 
with Lenore. She was tired and hot, and 
her head ached. The pleasant day in town 
had been quite spoiled. And something else 
had been spoiled, too. An ideal? Perhaps. 
At some time every man reveals a side no 
woman likes to see. Vivienne sighed. 
“It will do Lenore good if I don’t speak 
to her all the way home,”’ she thought. 
The busy traffic stream which had been 
held up, rolled on again. A crowd of hurry- 
ing pedestrians surged forward, jostling her 


against the wall. A loaded ‘bus was empty- 
ing itself, fresh passengers thronged at its 
step, struggling with those who alighted. 
All of which delayed Vivienne a little. When 
at length she found herself outside that fatal 
Quiller’s, there was no Lenore to be seen. 
No startling beret, no plump pink knees, 
no tear-stained face. No Lenore! 

It was almost as if the child had gone off 
into thin air with the effort of that stupen- 
dous roar. 

“Lenore! Lenore!” 

But nobody in her senses shouts more 
than twice in the Strand after a lost child. 
Vivienne felt dreadfully helpless. 

But of course! She had run after Harold. 
In that confusing little rush of people she 
had missed seeing her. She would find her 
at the corner, perched in the taxi, tears 
dried, apologetic, ready to be forgiven. That 
was Lenore’s way. Dear, tiresome child! 

Nobody at the corner, not even Harold. 

“He’s taken her with him to the cab- 
stand,”’ she told herself. “It’s only about a 
minute really.”’ 

Then a taxi got through, with Harold 
inside. No Lenore. 

“Isn’t she with you? Lenore?” 

“‘No fear!’ said Harold cheerfully. 

“But she’s gone. Oh, what shall I do? 
Little Lenore lost in London!” 

She wrung her hands. The policeman and 
the taximan were exchanging pleasantries. 

“Can’t stop ‘ere, guv’nor,”’ growled the 
taximan. 

“Bother that child!’ exclaimed Harold. 
“Sounds like a movie, doesn’t it? Hang it, 
she can’t be lost. The thing’s absurd.” 

“But where is she? Oh, how wrong of me 
to leave her!’’ 

The taximan swore when Harold paid him 
off. His heart echoed the profanity. 

Looking for Lenore. 

“Like looking for a needle in a haystack,” 
half sobbed Vivienne. 

‘*More like looking for a haystack,”’ 
quibbled Harold crossly. ‘“‘My aunt, what 
a child!” 

Consulting the policeman on point duty. 
No, he had seen no child. No, not a big 
child in a striped cap. Not even a fat, over- 
grown child, or a blubbering child. Harold 
was eloquent in his description. Then to 
Drury Lane Police Station, after asking, 
rather foolishly, similar questions of a "bus 
conductor, a newspaper boy, a man who, 
Harold said, looked like a pickpocket, and 
some people waiting for a bus. 

“A big, round-faced, fat child —’’ began 
Harold. 

‘Really, she’s my sister,’’ objected 
Vivienne. “I can describe her myself.”’ 

“Yes, but you want to stick to peculiari- 
ties that they’d know her by. That striped 
thing, you know. And the great point is, 
that she looks like—well, rather like a pan- 
tomime Babe in the Woods that’s lost the 
other one.” 

“She doesn’t!”’ indignantly. 

The sergeant wrote down a lengthy des- 
cription, and promised to have enquiries 
made round the hospitals. The ambulance 
had not been out that afternoon, he said. 
The suggestion made Vivienne’s eyes swim. 
What was more likely? Lenore had never 
been to London before. 

“Rot!” snapped Harold, who was really 
feeling far from comfortable. ‘‘She will turn 
up like a bad shilling, you'll see. Confound 
the girl! I wish to goodness you'd never 
brought her. She ought to get a real good 
spanking as soon as she turns up.” 

Vivienne stopped short in her distressed 
pacing and turned on him quickly. 

“I say, I wish you wouldn’t trouble. I 
shall soon find my little sister, no doubt.” 

Harold bit his lip. Of course Vivienne 
was put out. But—vexed with him, when he 
was doing his utmost. That wasn’t fair. 

“Of course you know I can’t think of 
leaving you like this,’”’ he said. 

“TI was going to suggest we take a taxi 
up to the station. She may have found her 
way there.”’ 
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Vivienne refused. Harold might try the 
station, but she would walk up and down 
that piece of the road. Surely Lenore would 
reappear! She was glad when Harold de- 
parted to try the station. She walked up 
and down. It was more dreadful to be 
alone, after all. She felt utterly helpless. 


UILLER’S again! And, oh, that she 
had not turned a deaf ear to that 
babyish clamor for that fabulous treat! 

Was it any good looking in there again? 

She stepped into the shop forlornly. And 
there—oh, but her heart stood still for joy! 

Lenore was sitting at a round table, bare- 
headed, smiling, conversing, and starting 
operations on a large and sugary cream bun. 
The beret was not on Lenore, but rakishly 
disposed on the head of a tall man who was 
taking tea with Lenore. 

“It does suit you,’’ Vivienne heard the 
beloved voice proclaim. ‘You really do 
look rather like the Prince of Wales in it. 
Vivi said you were rather like the Prince.” 

“Lenore, darling! Oh, B-Bob! You!” 

The shop was turning round. Vivienne 
was holding tight to a strong hand that 
steered her to a chair. 

“There you are. Easy, old thing,’’ Bob 
Nasmyth was saying. “Did you think she 
was lost? I thought myself you'd have the 
wind up. You see, Lenore? You've been 
very naughty.” 

“But how did you find her?” 

“I didn’t. She found me. I say, what 
about a spot of tea, what?” 

“But how did you know, Lenore?” 

“Why, Vivi, of course I knew. You told 
me ages ago about Mr. Nasmyth living in 
those dear ducky rooms in the Temple, and 
you said it was Brick Court. So when I felt 
all at once I was lost, I just asked a person 
where the Temple was. It was easy, And 
his name was on the door, so I just went up 
and up the stairs 

“Oh, I am so thankful,’’ murmured 
Vivienne. “But what made you run away?” 

“I never. I got shoved. And the p'liceman 
said, ‘Come on, missy!’ So I went across 
the road. I thought you were there. And 
then I couldn't get back, and I was lost. 
I ran a bit then. I don’t know why. And 
then I was worse lost. And you said you 
were going away. So what else could I do?” 

Mr. Nasmyth winked at Vivienne beneath 
the striped beret. 

“You did the best possible thing. You 
are a sensible child.” he said. 

“I've given him my beret,”” said Lenore. 
“He thinks it rather on the small side for 
me. Can I go home without a hat, or can 
we buy one?” 

‘We'll buy one on the way to the station, 
pet,’ promised Vivienne. 

“She mentioned sOmething about tea at 
Quiller’s,’’ said Bob, ‘‘so we came in here to 
stoke up. I thought you might possibly 
look for her here.”’ 

“You are good,” said Vivienne. Her eyes 
were very bright and moist. She was really 
most conspicuously attractive just now, and 
too much engrossed in her own sudden light- 
heartedness to know that people were look- 
ing at her. 

“IT like him much better than Mr. 
Camberley, don’t you, Vivi?”’ said Lenore. 

“Heaps better,”” laughed Vivienne, and 
laughed and blushed, and looked at Bob 
Nasmyth to see what he thought of that. 

“I’m going to take you right home,’ 
said Bob. 

“You know they'll all be delighted to see 
you-—again,”’ said Vivienne. 

‘‘What shall I do with this?’’ asked 
Lenore, dangling the unopened packet of 
gums. “The string keeps twisting round my 
finger, and I don’t want them. I don’t often 
choke really, do I, Vivi? I'll leave them here 
on the table.” 

When some ten minutes later, Mr. Harold 
Camberley returned from a fool’s errand to 
the station to resume the search, just in 
time to see a hilarious trio getting into a 
taxi, he realized with a painful moment of 
intuition that, after all, the danger of getting 
a young behemoth inflicted on him as a 
sister-in-law had become exceedingly 
remote. 


The End 
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Dutch kitchen—best Paris gown, earrings, 
even the square emerald. How did you get 
here? Why did you come?” 

The woman looked up quickly into her 
son’s rather red, rather sulky countenance. 
“I enjoy a little social life occasionally. | 
have been very quiet for two years. It 
never seems to occur to you that I might like 
to go somewhere once in a while. Pop 
thoughtfully asked me to come tonight. He 
insisted for some unknown reason, on follow- 
ing you in the limousine. He asked me if 
I’d mind driving your roadster alone over 
here, but he made me promise I’d take the 
longer roundabout way. I did everything 
he told me. He sounded so sensible. A 
nice, manly boy, I like him. He’s driving 
me home.” 

“In my roadster?” 

“Certainly. Why not?” 

“T’ll drive you myself.” 

“What about Ginger and the big car you 
were so anxious to take?” 

Borden wheeled about in a tide of 
unreasonable anger. He almost collided 
with Pop bearing two glasses of punch. 
“Why don’t you go and pet Ginger up a 
bit?” he asked. “‘She’s in the conservatory 
howling for a real he-man; says you're the 
original cave-dweller; that the rest of us 
are a bunch of boiled chard.” 

Pop looked up out of his nice, blue eyes. 
“Don’t be nasty, Borden. I know exactly 
what Ginger thinks of me. I’ve had plenty 
of time to find that out. I’m fond of her. 
She’s a cute little beaker of bubbles with 
lots of good stuff in her, but don’t run 
away with the idea that I don’t understand 
you're the male lead over the Christmas 
holidays. I just keep track of her the way 


a garageman keeps track of a knock.” He 
tried to pass. 

“She wants you to come and give her 
some new rules to live by—and sniffle on 
your shoulder.”’ 

“Cut it, Borden. You’re just mad about 
something. I can’t come. This is for your 
mother’’—he glanced down at the glasses of 
punch in his hand—“and this dance starting 
now, I have with her.” 

“Oh, confound you!” growled Borden. 

There did not seem much else to do but 
go back to the conservatory and row with 
Ginger. He was almost at the door when he 
noticed a slight cracking of twigs outside 
the window. He frowned: no wind tonight. 
More cracking, as if a foot had stepped ona 
dry stick. 

Borden’s hand was on the portiére. He 
saw the glint of Ginger’s silver slipper, the 
soft light on her geen dress. 

Then he saw nothing. The lights snapped 
out into sudden darkness. Women screamed. 


Men shouted. One voice yelled, “Be quiet. | 


Stay where you are. Don’t rush the doors. 
Anyone a flashlight?” 

Borden said, “Don’t be frightened Ginger. 
rll be back in a minute.” Swiftly he felt 
his way along the wall, and wondered why 
some of the lights on the cars in the yard 
were out, too. It was blacker than anything 
he ever remembered. “‘I’ll just get that gun 
in case of trouble,” he mumbled. ‘‘Here’s a 
time Pop’ll be glad—”’ 

A shot rang out in the darkness. There 
was stunned silence. 

Then Borden heard Ginger cry, “My 
ring! Someone’s stolen my ring!” 

Her voice rose in a squeal of despair. 

To be Concluded 
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run to his bunk to find there wasn’t any, 
and had sat a long time on the spot where it 
had been. But he gradually made a new 
trail to the woodshed and soon the scent of 
it was quite well established. 

How he loved the rain! He would dash 
out to play and come in all glistening and 
glowing. When very wet, he crowded up 
close to the fire, but it wasn’t long before 
his next urge moved him and out again he 
would go. It rained and rained. Some days 
it was bad for him to be out, but quite as 
bad for him to be in all day. He caught a 
little cold, and the fumes from the gas heater 
didn’t help it any. He persisted in sticking 
his nose up close to the tube. 


When the sun came again, he was better. 
He spent much time now making new 
friends and was away a great deal, but at 
Berth’s whistle, if within earshot, would 
come racing home at top speed. He was 
rather rash about crossing the boulevards. 
Once, out with the car, Berth’s sister had 
seen him near a street car junction, blocks 
away. He had been gone all morning and 
she had not known where he was. He came 
home, spent with playing and running, and 
slept ail afternoon. In his sleep his legs still 
kept on running, and he wiggled his nose 
and barked. He was travelling all over the 


world! , 
Finally, grand old Pooj, his father, who 
scarcely ever saw his son and completely 
ignored him, ran away and could not be 
found. Aggie had had to be put out some 
time before. This left Bishma sole heir, and 
his was the responsibility for carrying on the 
line. He may have sensed this. At times he 
looked sad and thoughtful. He would come 
over to Berth, press a nose on her knee and 
look at her a long, long while. There was 
something very sweet about Bishma, a gleam 
beyond flesh. Mornings, the family at break- 
fast, he always ran in, fresh and cold from 
early play with Jerry, and went to his place 
by the wood fire stove. Occasionally he sat 
back against the wall to fall into a pensive 
mood. Then it was that he looked positively 
handsome and noble. He had long since 
won his way into the heart of the man of the 
house, who often would endure the shedding 
of Bishma’s hairs on his suit, though he 
knew he would have to reach for a whisk 


afterward and spend a long time brushing it. 
Or he would put one of Bishma’s toys under 
his shoe and hold it down, laughing while 
Bishma worked and gnawed and gnawed 
and worked, with the patience of Job, to 
get it out. 

It was likely while Berth was busy herself 
that Bishma came around with a magical 
look, as though ready and waiting for some- 
thing. One of these times she had gone to 
the box for the mail. He came quite near, 
and stood. She put a letter in his mouth and 
told him to follow her in. Down the long 
hall he trotted, carrying it firm and high to 
its destination. Then standing up. claimed 
his biscuit. This was the natural way his 
especial tasks appeared. If the man of the 
house ever noticed a slightly wet letter or 
one with tooth prints on it, he said never’a 
word. 


Then Bishma grew sick. It had rained 


again, and his cold hung on. It was rather 


stupid. He coughed. Berth knew what to do. 
Once more he hid when he saw her coming, 
sometimes with a pill, sometimes with a 
cloth to wipe his eyes. Endless. Bishma 
knew what to do also. He had his places of 
healing in the yard. and moved with the 
sun. In the morning the sand pile, midday 
here and there on the lawn, and late after- 
noon the dry fertilizer heap which was warm 


and strengthening. Afternoons he arose and | 


went to play with Jerry, but his strength 
was less. In spite of his illness he barked 
on the street, and in spite of his illness Berth 
spanked and sent him to his bunk—one 
afternoon five times. But this was no sign 
that her stick was laid on very hard. 

One of Berth’s friends had cured dogs of 
desperate illness with plain crude kerosene 
oil. It was drastic, but urgent. One awful 
morning Bishma found himself held and a 
teaspoonful poured down. He couldn’t 
believe it. He felt queer and sick. He kept 
swallowing hard all day, and after that he 
couldn’t quite believe Berth either, when 
she came with a pill. Even with it swathed 
in a piece of ground-meat, he ate the meat 
and left the pill. 


HE WAS refusing food and Berth didn’t 
urge him at first, knowing the sense of 
animals in this respect. He had skipped his 
supper, went the next day without food, 
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“Oh, it wasn’t so much. I just thought 
it might give you a kick. I was awfully 
afraid you'd forget to look for the signal.” 

“Forget? Now, honey, is it likely, after 
your note telling me to watch? I was all 
of a twit.” 

“Well, of course I knew you were thinking 
of your mother and getting home. 
Naturally, you’d be wanting to see her. 
Your mother is a knock-out, Borden.” 

“She’s pretty swazy, I'll admit. I was 
crazy to get home and all that, but you bet 
I was looking everywhere for your signal 
when we came into the river. How in the 
world did you get up the thing? Weren’t 
you scared? And wasn’t it horribly cold?” 

Ginger laughed, a soft ripple of indul- 
gence. “Yes, it was cold, rather.” 

“But how did you make it to the top of 
the bridge? That’s what I’m interested in.” 

“Going up the side, spindle by spindle of 
the iron railing,” explained Pop pleasantly 
from the rear seat. He merely mentioned 
the method, leaving himself out of it. 

The car lurched dangerously. Ginger 
squealed. Borden swore. 

“For the love of Mike,” he shouted, 
stopping the motor with shrieking brakes, 
“where did you get in?” 

“At your house. Don’t be disturbed, I 


beg of you. Please proceed as before. 
Don’t mind me. _ I’m practically asleep 
anyhow.” 


“But why did you come? I thought I 
told you plainly enough we didn’t want 
you,” remarked Ginger with brutal frank- 
ness. 

“You know why I came. I explained it 
all carefully to you this morning by 
telephone.” 

Borden bent his good-looking head and 
seemed to brood over his hands. “For two 
pins I’d choke you where you sit, Pop. Of 
all the nerve!’ 

“Not nerve; just ness.”” 

“Prepared for what? The smash on the 
jaw I’m about to hand you?” 

“Don’t excite yourself, old man. Ginger 
will tell you all about it as you drive along. 
Better get going. I'd say it was just as well 
to slip through these woods as quickly as 
possible.” 

“Since when have I taken orders from 
you, Pop?” growled Borden. ‘I suppose 
I’ve got to be decent and take you the rest 
of the way, but I'll be darned if I'll be 
bossed into the bargain.” 

“Listen to me, boy,”’ said Alfred Augustus 
Prendergast in his most sensible tones. “‘I 
told Ginger thi morning that I thought it 
was a fool stunt to go to the dance in 
Greywood tonight because of the hold-up 
men who have been stopping people in these 
woods. The police are after them but 
they’re not cleaned out yet. I said that if 
you two went, then I'd go too, to look after 
you. What’s the row about that?” 

“That’s about as insulting a remark as 
ever I heard without putting a man under 
the daisies!’’ 

“Don’t be a complete ass, Borden. I'll 
bet a nickel you’ve go a gun with you 
right now.” 

“If you want the truth, I have. What’s 
that to you?” 

“Planning to shoot up the whole works, 
bump off a couple of men, and then buzz 
on to the dance bearing the blushing lady 
on the arm. Isn’t that about the gist of 
your idea?” 

“If necessary,”’ admitted Borden sullenly. 

“Don’t you ever,” asked Pop with cheerful 
interest, ‘‘use the little old bean?”’ 

“The little old bean be darned! That’s 
your line—puny and puling! A forceful 
man knows how to hew his own way.” 

“Some people,” continued the occupant 
of the rear seat, ‘‘think that making a loud 
noise goes for being forceful, but their brains 
never turn over unless someone knocks them 
on the head. No offense intended, boy; just 
a disinterested statement. You're the kind 
that’s too quick on the trigger. First thing 
you know you'll wake up and find yourself 
doing piecework in a penitentiary. Now, 
beat it, Borden. Let’s get out of here. No 
form of petting disturbs me. Think of me 
as an inmate of a deaf and dumb asylum.” 

“I'll see you in Jericho first!’’ exploded 
the driver. 


Ginger Ale and Pop 


Continued from page 5 


INGER, strangely enough, had been 
perfectly quiet during this altercation. 
Suddenly she clutched Borden’s arm. 
“Look, quick! There are two men lurking 
by that tree. I’ve been watching them. 
Don’t quarrel any longer but get going.” 
Borden allowed a small smile to flicker 
across his lips as he reached down under his 
feet. ‘It’s all right with me,’ he said easily. 
When his hand came up, the light of the 
dashboard glittered on a_ nickel-trimmed 


revolver. Pop bent forward. Swiftly his~ 


arm plunged over the back of the seat. He 
had the weapon before Borden knew what 
he was about. 

“Here, give it back, you meddling fool!” 

Pop gently placed the business end of the 
revolver in the middle of Borden’s spine. 
“Just hold it, bimbo. You can drive this 
way for a bit. Do as I say—and how 
about it?’’ 

Ginger uttered a surprised squeak. ‘‘Pop, 
how can you be so beastly? You'll wreck us 
all. I prefer Borden to take care of me—” 

“Drive along, boy, as if you didn’t see 
those men until you’re within fifty feet,” 
droned the careful voice in the rear, “‘then 
hesitate just long enough to show ‘em 
you've seen them. I’ll direct you from then 
on—and see that you step lively when I 
speak.”” He gave emphasis to his words by 
pressing the cold muzzle of the weapon 
more firmly into Borden’s back. 

“T’ll do no such thing. We'll zip by those 
thugs at sixty and they can’t touch us.” 

“Guess you haven't been reading much in 
the papers lately, buddie. You sound kind 
of childish. You'll do exactly as I say!” 

“Well, for heaven’s sake somebody, do 
something. Don’t gab all night,’’ cried 
Ginger, who was not without spirit. 

Borden started the car. The gears clicked 
from first to second, from second to high. 
The big limousine moved forward with the 
melody of a purring motor. 

“Wind the crank up on your window, 
Ginger. I’ll do this one. Shut them tight!” 
Ginger obeyed. 

“A little faster, boy—about forty—yes— 
a little more speed. Now, pretend you've 
just discovered them. Stop jerkily. Slow 
down to ten. Slow down, I tell you.”” Pop 
hissed fiercely in Borden’s neck, ‘There! 
Keep along as if you didn’t quite know what 
to do. I see the beggars standing by the 
tree. They’re hold-up men all right, but 
maybe not so hot we can’t fool ’em. Now 
pretend to rush it but don’t get going more 
than fifteen when you're abreast of them. 
Give them a chance to hope for luck. There! 
Hold it, boy; hold it!” 

Borden became hypnotized by the steady 
flow of directions from Pop. Also the metal 
pressed against his spine with insistent firm- 
ness. The big car moved cautiously through 
the sombre shadows of the Great Hill 
woods. Two men leaped to the middle of 
the road directly in its path. They held up 
their hands as a signal to stop. 

“They start their little racket early in 
the evening,”’ remarked Pop. “J rather 
expected it on the way home. Perhaps they 
knew we were coming. Ginger, did you 
borrow your mother’s square diamond 
tonight as usual?’ 

vist: fal 

“Hand it over. I’ll look after it.” 

The girl hastily removed the ring from 


her finger and gave it to Pop. “I wish I 
hadn’t taken it,”’ she wailed. ‘Mother 
said—”’ 

“Don’t be scared. We've got them 
cinched.”’ 


The car slid nearer the two waiting 
figures in the road. 

“Duck, Ginger, way down! Borden and 
I will handle this little job.” 

The car was now directly before the 
strangers. Suddenly they separated, and 
sprang each to a running-board of the car. 
Ginger looked up from her huddle and 
caught a glimpse of a black felt hat pulled 
down over an unshaven face. 

“Step on it, Borden. Step on it!” 

The machine plunged ahead with a roar 


of the powerful motor. The hold-up men, 
trying to cling to the sides, could find no 
hold for their fingers with the windows shut. 
For a split second they clutched vainly at 
the polished surfaces of the car; then they 
wavered, leaned away and were hurled off. 
Pop saw them rolling in the dust. 

‘‘Good old Bordie!’’ he murmured. 
‘“‘Here’s your little shooting trinket. No 
hard feelings, I hope? I don’t fancy we'll 
have any more bullet parties unless the 
guys come on to the dance and hold up the 
gang there; which isn’t likely.” 

Then he fished gravely in his vest pocket 
and produced the diamond ring. ‘“‘Lay on 
the family jewels, Ginger, but I advise not 
throwing a scare into your mother about 
tonight’s doings. It might cramp your 
trimmings for the next party.” 

Ginger slipped the ring on her finger with 
a slight shrug of resentment. 

“I suppose you've proved yourself the big 
brave boy in the picture, but—’’ she began 
sulkily. 

“Never mind, darling. Cut the graceful 
acknowledgments. Think I'll sleep some 
more now. I feel all chewed up today, 
somehow. It’s just possible I ate too many 
oysters last night.” 


INGER should have been humble and 

grateful to Pop, but she was neither. 
She treated him with exceptional rudeness 
at the dance, and did not get as much 
pleasure out of it as she hoped. She looked 
bright and careless, as her light-green velvet 
dress whirled about her silver slippers. Her 
hair tossed about her head in melting curls. 
She sparkled according to her reputation, 
yet her fun was tarnished by a pervading 
sense of having acted childishly; of having 
been in a situation which served to contrast 
certain traits in her companions which she 
refused to recognize. ‘‘Borden would have 
carried it off all right alone. He would have 
simply threatened those two ruffians with 
the gun, and we should have got by in a 
hurry. Pop loves to horn in and make a 
crisis out of an episode. It’s a life-long 
habit.’’ Thus she communed with herself; 
and while she strove to glitter with gaiety 
her mind revolved around and around the 
same riddle. ‘When Borden and Pop get 
together they look like a clothes-pin and a 
mast. Pop is about the least distinguished 
boy in the crowd. He walks like a professor 
and he’s always blinking behind his glasses 
like a lighthouse.” 


Well, at least she could impress the 
spectators by her beautiful dancing, her 
partner, and her dress which made her look 
like a daffodil swaying out of a green 
sheath. She knew that jealous eyes watched 
her and Borden. She knew that they made 
an admirable couple, and she imbibed what 
nourishment she could from this self-flattery. 

Pop wandered about, being nice to chilly- 
looking matrons. He danced once with 
Miss Ridell and gave every appearance of 
enjoying her earnest conversation. Once, as 
Ginger passed them, she was struck with an 
entirely new idea. It split the armor of her 
satisfaction so that the cool breeze of truth 
circulated in her brain. ‘But Pop made 
Borden do as he wanted! Borden did as 
Pop wanted, not as he did himself.”” The 
discovery made her angry. Borden's pearl 
studs were tangled in a curl. Borden's 
immaculate shirt was close to her cheek, and 
Borden’s heart pounded in strong beats so 
that they vibrated in her ear and caused a 
confusion in her mind. But she said aloud, 
“T’ll say you're a sweet stepper, Bordie!”’ 


He smiled down at her. They went on, 
swimming in the floating melody of a waltz, 
as gulls seem to swim in the upper currents 
of the air. Then Ginger said something she 
had not meant to. “Why did you let Pop 
boss you in the car? I never let him pull 
that stuff with me!” 

She felt Borden stiffen. 
close perfection of rhythm. 

“What would you suggest with a gun 
stuck under your ribs?”’ he asked coldly. 


They lost the 
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“If you'd been fast, you could have 
grabbed it back again.” 

She rather enjoyed the slight pallor which 
swept under the man’s bronze cheeks. 

“Are you by amy chance intimating that 
I am a coward?” he asked. 

“Don’t be a woof-woof! I’m only saying 
that Pop did exactly as he pleased.” 

“Well, if you're so good, why didn’t you 
manage him?” 

“I thought you were present. 
should I?” 

Borden’s lips tightened as they swayed 
through several more measures of the waltz. 

Then Ginger was amazed to observe that 
Pop was leading about, in his rather jerky 
fashion, a smartly frocked woman who 
gleamed in scales of dull metal. Long, silver 
earrings swung as far as her shoulders. Her 
hair was arranged in a close, modish swirl. 

“Borden, quick! Who is Pop barging 
about with now?” 

The man glanced over his shoulder. 
‘‘Good heavens, it’s mother! I didn’t know 
she was coming. How did she get here?” 

Pop and Mrs. Lennox were happily chat- 
ting. They did not seem to notice Ginger 
and her partner. 

“Hey, mother!” cried Borden, looking, 
for no reason whatever, extremely young 
and injured. 

“Oh, hello darling! Nice party, isn’t it?” 
She was gone, and though partially obscured 
by other dancers, they could see that she 
became again absorbed in Pop’s conversa- 
tion. 

Borden said crossly, “Come on, Gin. 
Let’s get out of this. I’ve had enough.” 

Ginger also suffered a strange pang. Pop 
wasn’t in the least the sort of person to 
interest a worldly, sophisticated woman like 
Mrs. Lennox. Pop was Aunt Constance’s 
speed. Pop was merely someone to beckon 
to, in case you needed something. It was 
darned funny. 

They went to a small room disguised as a 
conservatory, and after a while the simmer- 
ing resentment of each boiled over into 
quite a sizeable quarrel. 

“Pop always does the highly dramatic 
thing,”” began Ginger. 

“Sure he does. It’s his line to glower 
behind those glasses and hunt up ways to 
help people out of situations they can 
perfectly well manage themselves.” 

“You didn’t seem altogether able to 
handle the situation in the lim,’’ remarked 
Ginger coolly. 

“Throw that in my teeth again and I'll 
leave you flat!’’ he growled. ‘‘All I meant 
to do was to speed up, point the gun out of 
the window and scare the guys. I never 
meant to shoot.” 

“But Pop says you're too quick on the 
trigger. Pop’s always so sickeningly right.” 

“Go on; go on! Quote the wise nut some 
more and give me a happy evening. Guess 
I'll go out and ask mother to dance. She'll 
be a little less critical than you, perhaps.” 

“I would,” encouraged Ginger. ‘She'll 
preen the feathers of your ruffled pride until 
you can strut your stuff all over the place.”’ 

Borden bowed with excessive ceremony. 
“I'll send in Pop to comfort you. Pop, the 
defender of the faith of females.” 

“See if I care!’ Ginger flung at him. 


Why 


But matters did not work out that way. 
In the first place, Borden could not find 
his mother. Pop also had disappeared. He 
stood about, glaring in high displeasure at 
the other girls whom he considered a perfect 
waste of time. So he helped himself to a 
cup of punch and waited. Finally he caught 
a glimpse of gleaming metal. His mother 
was chatting with a group of people at the 
far end of the room, and he went there, 
hurried and anxious, to pour out his ill- 
humor into sympathetic ears. 

Mrs. Lennox glanced up at him, smiled, 
and went on with her conversation. 

“Mother,” Borden hissed into her neck, 
“can’t you break away long enough to give 
me a dance?” 

She hesitated. “I can give you the next 
after this, dear. I’d love to.” 

“Why not this one?” 

“I believe Pop has it.” 

“For heaven’s sake, mother, why the mad 
devotion to Pop? You're dressed up like a 
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One of the 65 bachelors I talked with was a 
tennis champion. He said: “My ideal girl will 
be a good sport about everything she does. 
But she'll be feminine, too—a dream in an 


evening dress. Above all, she'll be natural.” 


It asked 65 bachelors to tell me about the 
girls they’d like to marry. Of course, I’ve 
had 65 different answers. 

But these answers had one similarity. 62 of 
them said, “My ideal girl is natural.” 

Natural! Does that describe you? Look in the 
mirror and see... Has the girl who looks out at 
you fresh, clear, natural skin? Or does she look 
“hot-house,” artificial—too obviously powdered ? 


For the fresh NATURAL skin 


It isn’t easy to keep complexions fresh and 
charming and natural, under trying modern 
conditions ... I wanted to know the right way. 
So I asked the country’s leading authorities. 


What 73 Dermatologists say 


about skin care 


Dermatologists are registered physicians who 
specialize in skin care. 73 of them told me, “Every 
normal skin needs regular cleansing with water 
and a gentle soap.” 

Then I asked them to test Calay for me. 
Unanimously, they pronounced it an unusually 
mild and gentle soap! Many of them immediately 
prescribed Calay for their own patients. 

That’s why Calay is such good news for girls 
who want lovely complexions. On the best 
authority—it’s safe for the most delicate skins! 


men admire 


ME abeial You 


And Calay is so nice to use. A cameo-white 
sculptured cake, whose generous lather feels like 
velvet and smells—oh, delicious! . . . It sounds 
like an expensive luxury, doesn’t it? Yet Calay 
costs only ten cents a cake. 

Try Calay-cleansing for a week. Then—look 


dele CPrase 


in your mirror again! 


© 1931, P. &G. Co. 
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PRICE DOES 
NOT MEASURE 
QUALITY IN THIS 
TOOTHPASTE 


Council on Dental 
Therapeutics accepts 


COLGATE’S 


OLGATHE’S is the biggest selling toothpaste on the 
market — and has been for 30 years. | 


Colgate’s is more universally recommended by dentists 
through the years than any other dentifrice ever made. 


Colgate’s— now climaxing 30 years of leadership — has 
been accepted by the American Dental Association, 
Council on Dental Therapeutics. The seal signifies that 
the composition of the product has been submitted to 
the Council and that the claims have been found 


acceptable to the Council. MADE IN CANADA 


Colgate’s sells for 25 cents be- 
cause more people use it than 
any other make. The price is 
important — but the quality, not 
the price, has held Colgate 
leadership for 30 years. 





FOR THIRTY YEARS COLGATE’S 
HAS BEEN THE WORLD'S BIG- 
GEST SELLING TOOTHPASTE 


See if the seal of 
ecepemnes is on the 
toothpaste you buy 
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and the next. On the noon of the following 
day she felt he must eat. Holding a little 
warm milk up to him, she urged; he turned 
away. She dipped her fingers and held them 
out, and to her surprise he eagerly lapped 
and as though he could not get enough. 
Berth discovered it was partly his loss of 
smell that had made him refuse. Notwith- 
standing, he ate very little. 

He was very sick. He walked head down, 
and the lustre was gone out of his eyes. He 
lay by the fire and couldn’t breathe. Once 
Berth sat by, with a newspaper spread on 
the floor. and from time to time wiped off 
the clogged-up nose. For two nights he 
crawled from his bunk—so hot he was, and 
couldn’t breathe. Berth found him lying 
in the flower bed. A cool night, but fixing a 
shelter over and under him, she let him stay. 


HE crisis was over. In a day or so 

Bishma picked up, ate vegetables and 
meat again, chewed his bones, and had to go 
and see Jerry. He played tug o’ war with 
his rope and was ever so strong. 

A morning or two later, the sun was 
shining: it was a high day. Bishma was 
well. Berth sang as she inked his name over 
again on the leather of his collar. He had 
worn off the old inking. She added address 
and telephone number. He had never had a 
license tag. The collector would be around 
in March and this was February. 

At supper Bishma flung his napkin with 
a flourish; ate his meat with gusto. 

In the early evening Berth, her sister and 
a friend were making ready to go out. 
Bishma went from one to the other, standing 
on his hind feet high and erect before each 
in turn—dancing, inviting, extra high- 
spirited. Berth thought she had never seen 
him so fine. He usually went to bed early at 
night, though sometimes he was allowed to 
go calling, too. This time he was left in the 
house until she should return. 

Before reaching the corner down the 
street, the three looked around to see him 
dash by—exultant and proud to have 
slipped away. Too late to go back, so 
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Bishma accompanied them, chasing a little 
white dog now and then, cavorting ahead 
and behind. As the three turned in to their 
friend’s house, he was lost to sight in the 
dark. Berth did not call him or whistle as 
usual—they were not far from home. 

As Berth came in, three hours later, the 
place was strangely still. The man of the 
house raised a tired white face as she entered 
the room. He had waited up for her. “I’m 
afraid I have bad news,” he said. 

At first she thought it was business, but 
subconsciously she knew. He took a long 
breath and went on: ‘‘A man phoned here 
and asked if we had a dog named Bishma. 
He saw the name and number on his collar. 
An auto coming along behind and beside 
another hit him. Bishma must have been 
blinded by the lights and couldn’t judge 
distance. The man, coming from the other 
way, saw it and stopped. He lifted Bishma 
and laid him over on the curb and phoned. 
I drove down and got him, just around the 
block, and brought him home. 

The man of the house looked stricken— 
at what it might do to her. He was fond of 
him, too. But Berth was quite calm, though 
her stomach and legs felt a little weak. She 
saw into his heart for a moment, and that 
meant much. She talked, with quiet ques- 
tions for details, and his face grew relieved. 
“Where is he?"’ she finally asked. 


“I put him out under the tree by his 
bunk,”’ said the man of the house. 

Berth went out in the starlight. A white 
cloth had been laid over him, which she 
turned back. He lay on his side, as natural 
as if he were only sleeping. He could not 
have been hurt very badly—just a touch of 
blood on the underside. It must have been 
sudden and swift. Berth stroked him softly 
two or three times. He was still warm, but 
his head was stiffening. She turned away. 

Next morning early, the man of the house 
arose and began to dig. Berth watched. A 
clean death, a full life. 

He was not quite ten months old. 

The End 





Bags are a Woman’s Weakness 


Continued from page 28 


harmonize, and of the size required for your 
particular footwear is taken. Either hem 
the raw edges at the sides, or make a facing 
of plain sateen or the bias tape to make a 
nice finish. Gather in the ends to quite a 
small space, using a circular piece of the 
material hemmed on to form a finish. Place 
two snap fasteners along the opening to 
keep the contents in place. Number 5. 

A serviceable workbag had a navy blue 
corduroy bottom, about five inches deep, 
the top being of crocheted navy silk. The 
design was a filet pattern. Several rows of 
square meshes were added at the top to 
contain the double draw-strings of navy blue 
silk cord, while a pretty shell pattern was 
crocheted at the top as a finish. Number 8. 

Rather a nifty workbag was made of six 
strips of Dresden ribbon thirteen and a half 
inches in length, each end cut on a true bias. 
The groundwork of the ribbon was white, 


but both edges had a satin strip of canary 
yellow. Flowers in shades of yellow pre- 
dominated, with leaves a mild green. Four 
white satin stripes extended through the 
length of the ribbon. When six strips of this 
four-inch ribbon were sewn together, they 
made a spacious bag. All the stripes ran 
diagonally, presenting an unusual appear- 
ance. Asa lining, a strip of plain corded silk 
in canary had been used at the top, but the 
main lining, for greater durability, was a 
corresponding shade of sateen. <A small 
pocket was attached at one side. Double 
draw-strings of yellow completed the bag. 
Number 10. 

What woman ever had enough bags and 
pockets? Probably some of these may fill a 
long felt want, or may at least suggest 
something which nimble fingers may evolve 
for comfort and convenience. 

The End 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: There were many 
hundreds of letters in answer to last 
month’s article, and unfortunately only 
a very few can be published. The reasons 
for picking the winners will be found in 
the editorial page. 
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Should Husbands and ‘W ives Holiday Apart? 
More P rize~W inning Letters Next Month, 


“No” Says a Husband 


AN a man horn in on the holiday argu- 

ment? Friend Wife evidently thinks 

your article settles in her favor a 
matter long subject of dispute, for she 
handed me the magazine, and with triumph 
gleaming in her eyes explained, ‘Read 
that!’ 

I read that. And as a husband is a fifty 
per cent interested party, perhaps his slant 
on the matter might interest. 

What a lot of fuss that question causes! 
The writer of your article discreetly leaves 
it wide open, skimming the edges, arriving 
with the reader at whatever conclusion 
happens to please. 

Assuming the question concerns rather 
the majority of married couples who look 
upon their partnership as a step forward 
in citizenship, and not so much the minority 
who regard marriage as another form of 
bondage, it might be well, in arriving at a 
conclusion, to sketch in a background. 

A young couple marry—of their own free 
will each placing the other first before the 
world; from the outset, each accepting the 
belief that playing the game involves neither 
taking a step in which the other is concerned 
without considering the other’s welfare. 

Family cares weigh heavily on the one; 
responsibilities—constant scratching for the 
wherewithal—crease the other’s brow. But 
they are making the fight together. 

What is a holiday, a brief respite from 
the life job, that it should cause so much 
rumpus? Is the disruption of the family 
necessary to its enjoyment? When first 
married, no greater joy would either wish 
than a holiday together. What caused the 
change, if any? 

The argument is advanced: “‘It is good for 
husband and wife to be separated, if only 
for a week or two; they see too much of each 
other.” Is that an argument or a superficial 
and somewhat warped opinion? 

“The mother is not as beautiful as she 
once was. It is well for her to get away for a 
while; then husband and father will appre- 
ciate her more.” ‘“‘Much the same thing 
hoids good t’other way around.” That’s 
advanced as another argument. 

Bosh, isn’t it? Supposing the bloom is 
fading from the mother’s cheeks; that lines 
have crept into her face; that a grey hair or 
two encroaches. What of it? Breathes there 
a man but treasures a picture of her as she 
was when he married her? He knows why 
the bloom fades, what brought the lines and 
grey hair; and knowing. cherishes her the 
more. Think that over, Friend Wife: it may 
give you a fresh slant on the Brute. Also, it 
might reveal the truth that the numerous 
little mannerisms which you imagine indicate 
he “doesn’t love you any more,” are in 
reality due to the heat of the fight to keep 
his chin up, rather than to any lack of 


appreciation for the life partner whom he 
well knows is pulling her weight. 

The holiday together is the only real 
holiday, surely. Man and wife, they are 
making the fight side by side; why must 
they separate to enjoy a holiday? A holiday 
spent together—with the kiddies along—to 
be lived over and talked of throughout the 
year, is it not better than the separate 
holiday, insisted upon largely because some- 
body or other spilled the idea that “‘it’s a 
good thing to be away from each other for a 
while?” 

Before he married her, Mr. Man delighted 
to spend his money showing her a good time. 
Of course he wanted to be along to see her 
enjoying it. Of course she would be perfectly 
miserable if he wasn’t. The passing years 
do not lessen that delight! 

A holiday benefits largely because of the 
change involved—escape from the routine 
amid familiar surroundings. Surely husband 
and wife can enjoy this without it being 
necessary to kiss all the dear ones good-by? 
—‘PETE.” 


An “Outsider’”’ Speaks 


I SAY together. But that is because I 
happen to be in love with my husband. 
No, I did not say “‘love him.” I said ‘‘in love 
with him.’’ Under the circumstances, there- 
fore, I have no place in the above discussion, 
for after all, discussion only arises when 
the ecstasy of love is gone and only com- 
promise remains. If every woman really 
were in love with her husband, there would 
be no need for these heated discussions, and 
the various magazines would have to 
inaugurate some other sort of literature to 
fill their pages. 

When I lh liday with my husband, I take 
on weight rapidly, I become better-looking, 
and am altogether more healthy, efficient, 
and better equipped to face the coming 
year. I don’t know why, but I am actually 
naive enough to believe it must be love. If 
it were not so, I believe I would be honest 
enough to admit that I was in the field for 
discussion just as I would be if I were trying 
to live with another woman or friend. As it 
is, I can only say ‘‘together.””-—D. Marshall. 


Marriage Has No Holiday 


F MORE husbands and wives holidayed 

apart it is my firm opinion that there 
would be less unhappy marriages and fewer 
divorces. Man must have variety to a 
certain extent. Just as Jesus Christ said that 
‘‘Man cannot live by bread alone,’’ neither 
can he do the same things year after year 
without disastrous results. An automobile 
after covering a certain mileage invariably 
has to be turned into the hands of a compe- 
tent repair man who replaces the worn 
parts with new ones and gives it a general 


oiling and cleaning up. A change does just 
the same amount of good for us humans, as 
an overhauling makes a car as good as new 
and renders the owner complete satisfaction. 
We cannot replace our nerves when they 
are tired and worn out, or take out our heart 
or put in a new backbone. We must rest for 
a while—be good to it for a change and it 
will gradually build itself up again. 

Everyone in business is given a rest now 
and then and at school it is the same. The 
principal people all realize that it pays to 
have a holiday because one comes back 
refreshed, with interest for the work re- 
newed. If this is so in every other sphere of 
life, why not so in marriage? After all, it is 
the most intimate relationship in life; in 
which we become most natural and repress 
our feelings least. Ordinary politeness 
causes us to smile and look interested when a 
friend bores us to death, but when we have 
lived with a person for a long period of time 
we become so accustomed to them we can 
tell them just exactly what we think of them 
and appreciate them less than we would if 
we saw less of them. Anyone working for a 
living has fixed hours, with half a day off 
on Saturdays and a free Sunday. Not so with 
marriage; it’s marriage all the time, and for 
that reason I think married people are more 
due to a holiday than anyone else. Life has 
sufficient trials which need strength to 
overcome them without being handicapped 
with the smaller things such as nerves and 
grouches. 

Go ahead folks. Don’t think you are 
doing wrong by holidaying away from your 
respective partners. Go for the holiday of 
your dreams; it will take years off your face 
and add years to your life. There’s a great 
deal of truth in the old saying, ‘“You are only 
as old as you feel,”” and when you are irri- 
table, tired and fed up with everything you 
feel twice as old as you are. After such a 
holiday you will return fresh for the battle 
and can tackle a weary partner with a smile 
and lighten up the load for both of you. 
—V. Grey. 


A Poem 


HAT? Go for a vacation and not take 
my wife? 
You call that a holiday? Not on your life. 
The years pass so quickly and life is so short. 
I want my wife with me—she’s such a good 
sport. 
She’s such a good mother, she’s cook and 
she’s nurse, 
She keeps careful watch on the strings of 
our purse. 
She bakes and she scrubs and she sews 
every day, 
I want from these duties to take her away, 
Away from the children, away from our 
home, 


Just happy together, the country to roam, 
Each year we look forward to our annual 
spree, 
We go on our holiday, happy and free. 
—M. Wolff. 


Another Honeymoon 


I THINK it would be perfectly thrilling to 
be able to enjoy a holiday, no matter how 
brief, just by myself. Away from my 
husband, home and children, including all 
the petty upsets and worries that are part 
of matrimonial domesticity. 

I would return rested, with a more cheer- 
ful outlook on life. My nerves would be 
calmed and evenly balanced once more. 
How willing, and with what enthusiasm, 
would I again assail my duties that had 
become monotonous and deadly dull before. 

Also I would be more tolerant of my 
husband’s faults and failings and he would 
feel the same regarding mine. When two 
people are too much together they some- 
times get upon each other’s nerves. They 
are bound to. Neither is perfect and the 
faults of either are magnified in the other’s 
eyes until life becomes well nigh unbearable. 

Wherefore, if possible, to holiday separ- 
ately is the best plan. 

“Absence makes the heart grow fonder,” 
you know, and when one begins to miss the 
other, the little faults are forgotten and only 
the lovable traits remembered. 

It would seem like another honeymoon, 
coming back home. I would get a thrill from 
my husband’s caresses instead of being 
rather fed up on them and taking them as a 
matter of duty and something to be put up 
with. 

To be free from all this bickering and 
worries of bills, and children, and goodness 
knows what—-it would indeed be sweet just 
to escape from it all. 

Wives and husbands need a holiday in the 
worst possible way—and there is just one 
thing more they need worse again than that, 
and that is—to get away from each other! 

I would be delighted to put my ideas of a 
perfect holiday into practice. but I never 
will as my husband is not in favor of it at all. 
The only way I will ever manage to do it will 
be to lose myself completely for a week or 
two and before the summer is quite gone, I 
believe I will, and won’t that be one great 
adventure? Well, I'll leave it to you. 
—D.L. 


I'll Say They Should!” 


HOULD married people holiday to- 

gether? I'll say they should. 

In the springtime of their lives they're 
always together. swimming, dancing, canoe- 
ing, counting the hours lost when apart. 
planning, dreaming, weaving the gossamer 

{Continued on page 49} 













LOOK! Your favourite Soups 
—dressed in a smart 


New Label! 


Here’s the new, smart dress we have given Clark’s Soups — it’s 
the label chosen from 2767 designs submitted in the contest we 
held some time ago . . . . . chosen by prominent housewives, 
grocers and artists! 


The new label looks smart, attractive, clean, and, above all, it 
seems to tell you of the quality and goodness of the soup itself! 






Watch for it in your neighborhood stores, for this smart, new, 
modern label brings you old friends—quality 
soups from the sunlit kitchens of this famous 
Canadian firm. 
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Toe Chatlaine Insice — | A &# 
Awarded first ‘Seal of Approval” 


issued by The Chatelaine Institute 


tin ——!W Clark Lenited Montreal PQ 

For months, expert dietitians in the Chatelaine Institute kitchens 
tested Clark’s Soups—tested them for quality, flavour, whole- 
someness, cooking. The result is . . . Clark’s Soups have been 
awarded the first “seal of approval” ever issued by this famous 
Institute of food experts! 


CLARK'S SOUPS 


A Canadian Firm Established 1877. 
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Let the Clark Kit- 

chens Help You 

for Quicker and 
Better Meals. 


TOMATO VEGETABLE OXTAIL CHICKEN PEA GREEN PEA 
MUTTON BROTH SCOTCH BROTH MOCK TURTLE JULIENNE 
CELERY MULLIGATAWNY CONSOMME 


W. Cs. ARK, Establishments at Montreal, P.Q., St. Remi, P.Q., and Harrow, Ont. 


W. Clark Limited, Box 294, Montreal. I am enclosing one label from a 

Clark product. Please send me a free copy of your beautiful full-color 

“Hostess Calendar” containing recipes, meal-planning and correct table- 
setting information, with a picture of the famous Clark Soup baby on the cover. CH9 
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Taste the delicious goodness 


this Soup 


“Ear 

Take Clark’s Vege- 
table Soup, for in- 
stance. A full-bodied soup, rich in the 
goodness of wholesome vegetables — a 
soup that gives your appetite a new thrill 
of satisfaction with every spoonful! 





And so with all Clark’s Soups—Tomato— 
Chicken—Vegetable, any of the 13 varie- 
ties. Every one cooked and seasoned to a 
nicety—ready for serving in a few minutes! 
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W hat is YOUR problem ? 


Perhaps you will find it answered 
| 
here--But if not, write to Annabelle | 


She will give you expert 


advice on 


This Business of Good Looks 


from readers whose intimate, indi- 

vidual beauty troubles cannot be 
thoroughly dealt with in general articles. 
But it occurred to me that many of these 
problems must be common enough annoy- 
ances to other women too. Freckles, for 
instance, and other skin blemishes—too dry 
or too oily hair—hands which will insist 
upon looking “ham-like’’ instead of .being 
pale and smooth and soft. Perhaps some 
of the advice I have given to other women 
will just fit your own particular need. If 
not, a letter addressed to Annabelle Lee 
will secure my personal attention. 


Ei ERY month I answer scores of letters 


Tired, Undernourished Hair 


HE March issue of the ‘‘Chatelaine’’ con- 

tained a very interesting article on face 
massage. I would like to know where I could 
procure a good cream and astringent. Would 
you send me the names if there are any? Is 
there a very good astringent one could have 
put up for one? I’m having lines from nose 
to mouth, and my throat is sagging a little. 
I have just turned into my thirties and am 
really too fat. My hair is streaked with grey 
or white (I can’t tell which). I wish to hurry 
it up. I have heard of some stuff that does the 
trick. Is it safe to use that? I understand 
that the skin changes in tone with the hair. 
If one uses that stuff to hasten the greying 
process, would it make a startling contrast? 
I do not want that. I am not very keen on 
streaked hair but I do not like to dye it. I do 
not mind a head of grey or white hair, though. 
I have a heavy crop of dandruff and my hair 
is inclined to be oily. It is straight although 
it used to curl until my eldest daughter was 
born seven years ago. I had it bobbed then. 
It was a medium brown with copper tinge. 
I’m afraid my hair is in a bad condition now. 
I would be obliged if you would give me some 
directions on the care of it. 


OUR campaign is going to be quite 

extensive, but I think you are very right 
to tackle this business of picking up the 
loose ends all at once. 

The condition of your hair, I feel sure, is 
caused by a rundown physical condition. 
Attend to this and you will find that your 
hair will improve as your health does. Get 
out into the fresh air, walk a lot, exercise, 
swim if possible, and eat wisely and spar- 
ingly. I am sending you a sheet of our 
exercises for reducing. Exercise and diet are 
the only natural ways of reducing. Other 
forms need careful supervision and a thor- 
ough professional knowledge. 

At the same time I would suggest that 
you give your scalp thorough, systematic 
treatment. I really believe that the streaky 
condition means a starved, tired scalp, not 
premature greyness. Certainly, before 
thinking of bleaching or dyeing the hair, I 
would put it to the test of careful treatment 
for a few months. 

The first thing to consider is cleanlinesss. 
Shampoo it as often as is necessary—every 
week if it needs it. Later on, as the con- 
dition improves, you will be able to allow a 
longer interval to lapse between shampoos. 
Always wash the hair twice when shampoo- 
ing. Wash and rinse well, then wash again 
and rinse three, perhaps four times. Use a 
pure soap or a reliable shampoo powder or 


liquid. A cake of soap should never be 
rubbed directly on the hair. When the hair 
is cleansed thoroughly, rub until dry, and if 
possible sit outdoors, though not in too 
strong sunlight. 

Brush your hair regularly every night and 
morning. Brush it at night for at least three 
minutes. The hair brush should be washed 
every day. 

Now as to tonics, you will need one for 
oily hair especially—one that will relieve 
the condition and promote a healthy, vital 
growth of hair which will, if the greyness is 
not too far gone, take the place of the grey 
hair. One hair expert I know plucks out all 
the grey hair of her clients before treating 
the hair with her tonics. But, of course, this 
can only be done where the hair is merely 
streaked. 

Splendid hair tonics are put up by a 
woman I know whose address I am sending 
you. She does not market her products 
commercially, but I can thoroughly recom- 
mend them. She has them for dry or oily 
hair, and will be glad to give you personal 
advice if you write her telling her the 
condition of your hair. Her tonics are $1.25 
a bottle. Her shampoo powder at 35 cents, 
is also good. 

When you apply the tonic you will also 
be massaging your scalp. The one is as 
necessary as the other. Start from the centre 
parting and rub in with the cushions of the 
fingers in a circular movement, very firmly. 
Part the hair every half inch or so each side 
of the centre parting, and repeat the mas- 
sage, rubbing in the tonic either with the 
fingers or with absorbent cotton. 

When your hair becomes healthy again, 
it should look as youthful as ever it did, for 
the new hair should come in its natural 
color—that is, if the condition is caused, as 
I think it is, simply by ill health. If, after 
you have given the treatments a fair trial 
and your hair is healthy again, you still 
want information on bleaches or dyes, write 
me again, and I will do my best to advise 
you. 

I am sending you the names of some 
excellent toiletries which I can thoroughly 
recommend. 


Hollow Cheeks 


Y CHEEKS sink in at the sides, which 

makes my face look very thin. Will you 
kindly tell me if I can massage them to make 
them fatter? Also, what will make eyelashes 
grow long and thick, also dark—something 
that won't rub off? 


"THE question which naturally arose when 
I read your letter, is ‘‘Are you under- 
weight?” If you are, a diet of good, 
nourishing food, lots of milk, fruit and 
vegetables, will fill out the hollows in your 
cheeks and add to your physical well being. 
Don’t forget, if you are trying to put on 
weight, that rest and relaxation are just as 
important as diet. 

Often, however, slightly hollowed cheeks 
are natural to a woman, and when they are 
it would be wasting time to try and over- 
come them, since they are part of the 
structure of the face. 

In either case, I would suggest that you 
follow the massage instructions which I am 
enclosing, and that you pay especial atten- 
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THE EDITOR or Vocue IS ON THE AIR 


Every Thursday morning at 11:30 Eastern Daylight Time, over 
WJZ and associated N.B.C. stations, Mrs. Edna Woolman Chase, 
the talented Editor-in-Chief of Vogue, will give her advice on 
what to wear and how to wear it. Tune in on this Instant 
Odorono broadcast, and, as you think of your clothes, don’t 
forget that Instant Odorono is the best means of protecting 
your dresses—as well as your charm—from perspiration. 





PERSPIRATION CONTROL 
IS INSTANT AND COMPLETE WITH 
THIS MIRACULOUS NEW 


Instant Odo-ro-no 


















rT) With the New Instant Appli- 
cator you may apply this amazing 
new Instant Odorono in a moment. 
Just pat it on quickly—any time, 
day or night. No need to use cotton! 
Nothing messy or greasy! Entirely 
sanitary! Underarm perspiration is 
stopped . . . perspiration odor is 
prevented—instantly! i 


H With Its New Quick-Drying 
Formula Instant Odorono dries al- ; 
most immediately. Before you have 

| finished with cream, powder and 
lipstick—it’s dry! And you are 

ready for your frock. 








INSTANT 
QDORON 


QUICK DRYING 


DEODORANT AND 
PERSPIRATION CORRE 


Guards Freshn 


It Guards Your Frocks... 
It Guards Your Charm! Instant 
Odorono saves you money —pre- . 
venting the costly damage or ruin 
| of your dresses by the acids of per- 
spiration. It eliminates that social 
handicap, underarm odor . . . so 
offensive to others. With all the 
famous Odorono dependability, 
Instant Odorono keeps the under- 
| arms completely dry and odorless 
from 1 to 3 full days. 
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FAMILIAR TRAGEDIES No. 
.. $30 
. $89 
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AN 


yy SHE RUINED HER FROCK . 





AT THE RACES HE SPENT 





At the races she was charming—in a new 
French frock. But the day grew warm, and 
soon she began to perspire, under the arms. 
She knew the French frock was ruined, for 
those perspiration stains were sure to fade 
the color. She thought, too, of underarm 
odor. So gauche! Why had she trusted an inef- 
fective preparation—when Instant Odorono, 
so simply and surely, would have saved her 
frock and her charm, 
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THE ODORONO COMPANY, INC., MONTREAL 
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SHES 
ROSES 


THE PERFUME o+ HAPPINESS 
& ABOURJONS CREATION 








AS effective as gay music, 
pleasing colors, or a perfect 
dancing partner, in charm- 
ing away sadness, Ashes of 
Roses is the most tenderly 
wistful and personal Parfum. 
Known as the “Perfume of 
Happiness” it gives one a 
sense of radiant content. 


Dainty French Flacon . . . $1.00 
Larger Sizes . . . $3.00 and $4.50 


POUDRE ROUGES CREAMS 
LIPSTICKS 
vf 
Sole Canadian Distributors: 


PALMERS LIMITED 
MONTREAL 











“Yes, Betty, we'll 
always be BLONDES” 


UNNY golden curls. . . smart blonde coiffure. 

Mother and daughter keeping young together 
—thanks to Blondex. This special blonde hair 
shampoo not only prevents darkening — but 
safely brings back the true golden color to dull, 
drab, faded light hair. The bright, gleaming 
lights return — makes the hair soft and silky. 

0 injurious chemicals. Not a dye. Invigorates 
the scalp. Ask any Blondex user! At all drug 
and department stores. 
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Maybelline Eyelash Darkener 

will instantly transform your 

shes into a dark, luxuriant 

fringe, makin 
Har 


w uty and 
expression.”” Form the 
brows with the clean, s: 
Maybelline Eyebrow Pencil— 
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| about a uniformed Canadian lady. 













On Guard at the Sea Ports 


Continued from page 16 


under whose headdress was a neat but 

obvious black wig. This group was gathered 

But no 

| uniform could make her look like anyone 
else. She had the most radiant and friendly 
smile I’ve ever seen! I couldn't wonder that 
these “‘strangers in a strange land’’ gathered 
so closely about her, as if she gave them a 
feeling of security. 

Just to make doubly sure, the old woman 
kept her hand on the uniformed arm as she 
jabbered away in Yiddish. The lady replied 
in the same tongue As I drew near, fairly 
fascinated by that beaming smile, she took 
a dark-eyed weeping infant from the arms 
of a young mother and—-believe it or not— 
she quieted its cries with what must have 
been Yiddish baby-talk. I don’t know what 
she said—I’m not a student of Hebrew— 
but those women fairly rocked with laughter, 
and the tiny new Canadian smiled what was 
probably his first smile in this land of 
Canada! 

That was my introduction to Ann 
Bullock. I rudely stared. I couldn’t help it. 
She was so beamingly kind! So healthily 
humanly wholesome! 

Now this is not, I assure you, a highly 
colored and overenthusiastic description of 
Ann Bullock. It is largely because she is as 
I have described her, that she holds the big 
government job which is hers. 

Since that day I have come to know Ann 
Bullock rather well, and to know her friends 
—who have been her friends since she was a 
small child in Halifax. They love her. They 
are proud of her achievements. No matter 
how far away her work has taken her, her 
talent for friendship holds their interest and 
their affection. 

Anne Bullock was born and brought up in 
Halifax, attended a private school there and 
then went abroad for further study. 


"THEN illness in Ann’s family brought her 
back to Canada. After that, she looked 
out upon the world and demanded: ‘“‘What 
next?” The spirit of her pioneer forefathers 
stirred in the girl’s heart and she set out for 
the west—the Prairie Provinces. Have I 
said that Ann had to make a living for her- 
self? When she reached Edmonton, she 
looked over the ground and decided that a 
boarding-house was indicated! She rented a 
huge old house, went into debt to furnish 
it, knowing that she could square things 
| soon with ordinary luck, got a housekeeper, 
‘and the house was soon filled with adven- 
| turous young chaps who had gone west to 
make their fortunes. 


Did I say “with ordinary luck?” She had 
just got the place in full swing when the war 
came. Oh, those were great days in Edmon- 
ton, Ann Bullock will tell you with her eyes 
shining! Great days! Men tramped hun- 
dreds of miles with their packs on their 
backs. Many of them lay in a long line in 
their blankets all night in the street before 
the recruiting offices, to enlist first thing in 
the morning. Every one of Ann Bullock’s 
boarders enlisted among the first, and she 
blessed them as they went away—and then 
waited for the bailiffs! She didn’t have to 

| wait long, although the same thing was 

happening to others all over the city. There 
was a bailiff’s sale right in her house. Her 
debts were paid, but she was stranded— 
with more than half a continent between 
her and home. 

Ann Bullock wrote a letter to her brother. 
He fell in with her ideas and did the brotherly 
thing. He gave her a ticket to Quebec and 
an ocean passage to the old land. Before the 
war was many months on its way, Ann 
Bullock was in London begging to be sent to 
France. 

They didn’t want her. 


She had landed with fifteen dollars to her 
name. 


So early in the war, they were sending few 
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women to France, and those few were highly 
specialized trained nurses. Ann took a tiny 
room in a cheap lodging-house and per- 
mitted herself one meal a day. She literally 
wore out the soles of her shoes as she walked 
the streets of London—walked because she 
hadn’t a penny for a bus fare, trying to get 
to the officials who could send her to France 
if they only would—send her to France to} 
scrub, to cook, to do anything to help carry 
on the war. 

She might have cabled brother or friends 
for money to come home, but that was not 
Ann. Finally, it was when she owed several 
weeks rent to the kind old landlady that she 
managed to see Lady Cantley, the wife of 
the man who had prepared the textbooks Beg ures are forgotten under the lure 
for a course of instruction in first aid and a| Po of the bewitching beauty in- 
six weeks intensive training in nursing. fom stantly rendered. 

Through this lady's interest in the Can- GOURAUD'S 


adian girl she was given the six weeks| [im 
training in a London hospital, where she | ORIENTAL 1 
again and with little difficulty acquired the CREAM 


habit of eating three times a day. Then she 
White, Flesh and Rachel Shades 


Bleaches Muddy Skins 


Dull, ordinary appearances vanish 
as blemishes and defective feat- 


was sent to Aldershot as a military V.A.D. 
She ‘“‘took the King’s shilling’ and from 
that day to the end of the war, she served 
for a shilling a day! 

For nine months Ann Bullock was at, 
Aldershot, and then, experienced in war 
nursing far beyond many registered nurses, 
she was sent to France. How many of us 
remember the gruesome tales of hospitals 
bombed at Etaples? The hospital at Etaples | 
where Ann Bullock served to the end of the | 
war got more than its share of bombing, for | 
there was an ammunition dump close by. 

At last came the Armistice, and two 
weeks later Ann Bullock was sent to Rouen 
where she stayed till the following spring, 
nursing the sick and wounded prisoners as 
they came back from Germany. When she | 
was demobilized at Folkestone after that, 
the Canadian girl was given her passage 
home to Canada. It was just as well that it 
occurred to the authorities to do this little 
thing. Several years on a shilling a day, and 
one doesn’t save the price of a trip across the , 
Atlantic! 

Having returned to Canada, Ann Bullock 
looked about for a job. There was a scheme 
afoot by which the Y. W. C. A., in co- 
operation with the government, should look 
after the soldiers’ dependents who followed 
them home. Many of the Canadian boys, 
you know, had married overseas, and the | 
government brought out their wives and | 
babies. According to Ann Bullock, those 
women have proved some of the finest 
settlers who have ever come to our land. 
There were exceptions, of course, but for 
the most part decent Canadian chaps fell in 
love with fine girls, married them, and have 
been happy in their marriages. Ann Bullock 
knows, for she was one of the officers 
appointed and has kept in touch with many 
of these families. 

It was in 1921 that the women’s organiza- 
tions of Canada asked of the government 
at Ottawa that women immigration officers 
should be appointed at all ports to under- 
take the responsibility of caring for mothers 
and children and unaccompanied girls and 
women sent over through various immi- 
gration schemes from Europe. 

All the services of these women officials 
under Ann Bullock would make a story in 
itself, as would the telling of the co-operation | 





Neutralizes acids— 
keeps baby’s skin ff 
cool and com- 
fortable. The 
Mennen film of 
Protection pre- 
vents chafing 

and 
irritations. 








@ Fastidious women find 
X-Bazin the easiest and 
most thorough means of 
removing unsightly hair 
growth safely, quickly, 
surely. 


X-Bazin is harmless and 
non-irrituting, so easy 
and pleasant to apply . . 
takes only a few minutes 
and leaves the skin beau- 
| tifully soft and smooth. 













Obtainable practically 
anywhere . . reason- 
ably priced. 





in kindly service of the many churches and 
organizations at each port; but this is the 
story of Ann Bullock, of whom people say: 
“That’s a wonderful job of hers—unique in 
Canada. She’s a lucky woman!” 

“Lucky?” That’s funny, isn’t it, when 
we know the whole story? But “plucky!” if 
you like. Following the tradition of her 
forebears, Ann Bullock has become and is 
a true servant of Canada, not through 
sheer luck, but through something more 
than pluck—through proving herself in 
wartime and in peace one worthy to serve. 
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An Older Wives Tale 


Continued from page 14 


increased the apparent difference to ten, 
and a too sweet and yielding temper had 
the ultimate effect of completely ‘‘spoiling”’ 
Gillespie Their lives became a succession 
of unhappy separations and yet more 
unhappy reunions strung upon the thread 
of Gillespie’s fleeting fancies for younger, 
more modern women. He never seemed to 
realize that in Mrs. Gillespie he possessed 
a wife of exceptional intuitive power and 
breadth of mental ability. 


ARLY in the century when it suddenly 

became the fashion to announce a 
coming marriage as having been “‘arranged,”” 
there were covert laughs at the expense of 
the “upper ten,”’ who sought to introduce 
at least the shell of the Continental custom. 
Nowadays, in spite of the well known fact 
that our young people do all the “‘arranging”’ 
themselves, there is manifest a faint under- 
current of approval of the European method. 
This is but a small contributing factor to a 
general upheaval of conflicting opinions on 
the subject of marriage and divorce. Writers 
of every class have aired their views on 
every conceivable aspect of these questions, 
and it is significant that two of the most 
remarkable of these studies in the field of 
fiction have been expositions of this very 
subject of seniority on the part of a wife. 


PERHAPS fiction is less optimistic in the 
yuestion of unequal marriages than the 
fucis Warrant. Certainly, the actual cases 
already cited would indicate that over half 
of such unions are reasonably happy. Where 
the participants are in the public eye, or are 
set apart by circumstances or fame, there is 
an even brighter conclusion to be drawn. 
For it is surprising how many great men fell 
genuinely in love with women who were 
their seniors. Others who were guided by 
ambition in seeking like unions, seem to 
have supported the consequent drawbacks 
m a spirit that was sportsmanlike, if not 
actually chivalrous. 

The great Dr. Johnson wedded Mrs. 
Porter, his beloved ‘‘Tetty,’’ widow of a 
Birmingham mercer, when she was forty-six 
and he was twenty years younger. In spite 
of her odd, uncomely appearance, he used 
to declaim: “Sir, it was a love match on 
both sides.’’ He clung fondly to her memory 
through a widowhood of thirty years. 

Disraeli’s wife, who was over thirteen 
years his senior, and had been the widow of 
his political colleague, used to say: “‘Dizzy 
married me for my money, but if he had 
the chance again, he would do it for love.” 
And indeed, his affection for Mary was a 
selfless passion. It was through his plea for 
her that Queen Victoria bestowed a peerage 
on the wife, knowing that she could not iive 
to see her husband attain a like honor. 

Josephine was born six years before 
Napoleon, yet no other of the Corsican’s 
many ‘“‘fancies’’ possessed a like fascination 
for him. Exactly a similar disparity divided 
Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
whose marriage surely was made in heaven. 

The poet Cowper was engaged to Mrs. 
Unwin when his mental trouble set aside 
the question of their marriage. He was 
about midway in age between that lady and 
her children, and yet was able to conceive a 
more than filial affection for her. As for the 
devotion of Robert Louis Stevenson to his 
wife who, as Mrs. Fanny Osbourn, had won 
his heart, it is too well known to need more 
than a recollection of the adjectives he 
showered upon her: ‘‘Trusty, dusky, vivid, 
true.”” Yet he had had ten years’ less 
experience of life than she, and her children 
were his friends. 

In turning to matches furthered by ambi- 
tion, a couple of examples spring to mind. 
One of these at least had a far-reaching 
effect upon history. Mohammed in his 
early twenties was a poor underling upon 
whom Kadijah, a rich widow of forty and 
the survivor of two husbands, smiled. 
Mohammed's union with her furnished the 
leisure for thought and study which resulted 


in his formulation of the moslem belief. 
Kadijah bore him six children, and he was a 
faithful husband to her death. 

When plain William Phips won Mary 
Hull, the wealthy widow of John Hull in 
Boston, he had ‘‘an eye to the main chance.” 
Subsequently he rose in the world. becoming 
Sir William Phips of nautical fame. Let us 
hope that he never forgot how much he 
owed to an elderly wife who boasted a far 
better education and social position than he 
had possessed. 


Soc IAL workers who are alarmed by the 
general stampede to the divorce courts, 
are making a special study of the problem 
in the hope of rousing a desire for more 
stability in the marriage tie. They need to 
study marriage more than divorce; and 
celibacy, perhaps, more than either. Mean- 
while, hosts of our young people are 
influenced by the labored witticisms of 
various intellectual smart-Alecs whose cheap | 
iconoclasm is directed against our estab- 
lished institutions. We cannot afford to 
overlook any phase of this subject, and if | 
disparity in age is contributory to the 
swelling divorce rate, we should enquire into 
the extent of its influence. There is no 
manner of doubt that, to men of coarser 
clay who are still in the full flush of man- 
hood, an ageing wife does not show up well 
in a roomful of flappers. So, when some 
would-be Mr. Younghusband blurts out a 
confidence that involves a clever, worldly- 
wise spinster, or a mature widow in the | 
interesting stage of her bereavement, ask 
him if he is sure that he knows what he | 
seeks in matrimony. | 

Advice may not often be sought by the | 
young man, but an older woman will hesitate | 
on the brink of a decision. | 

“Of course, I’m a lot older than Larry,” a 
certain Miss Elderleigh sighed fondly, a 
month before her marriage, “but I couldn’t 
resist him. He’s simply perfect!’ A belated 
hope of romance lit every line in her- face. 

I met Larry a year later, and nothing 
could have been clearer than that he had 
married secondarily to obtain a fine house- 
keeper, but primarily to provide a parent 
for his orphaned daughter. The wife now 
plays a subdued second fiddle to Larry’s 
child. 

Forty-five has been called the “dangerous 
age’’ in women by such students of humanity 
as the late W. J. Locke, one of whose 


characters Wasn't it joyous young Aristide | 
Pujol?—-had a narrow escape from the 


attentions of an insistent widow. But the 
normal woman has achieved a “safe and 
sane forty’’ and is proud of the fact. When 
she marries after that period she is actuated 
by some consideration other than, or at 
yeast in addition to, romance. And we have | 
seen that even when there is a great dis- | 
parity in years, it can be discounted by 
similar tastes or by some inspiring objective 
that calls for united action. 

Bernard Shaw lays a good deal of stress 
upon the mothering strain that is inherent 
in the best type of wifehood. There is no 
doubt that many mature brides of younger 
men rely upon this “‘mother complex” as 
something to fall back on when the rem- 
nants of youthful charm shall have flown. 
But they are often out in their calculations— 
and what then? Jealous recriminations? A | | 
dismayed rush to the face-lifter’s? No. The 
wise woman will avoid panic and look facts 
in the eye. She will bring her sense of 
humor to bear on the situation. She knows | 
that she and her consort can get out of their | 
matrimonial venture only that which they 
have put into it. And even at the eleventh 
hour, some ingredients may yet be injected 
that will change its whole complexion. In 
other words, it is not so much the wife’s 
face that needs lifting as that the entire 
aspect of that union must be elevated to a 
higher plane. 

A beneficient operation, surely; and one 
which is capable of cutting the name 
“Younghusband”’ from the divorce register. | 
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Before you face appraising 


eyes , groom your 


ts As =<\ fingers with Glazo 


Tue youne and the smart do not need to 
be told how the little differences between 
nail polishes make a very great difference 
in the charm of the hands. 

And the special glow that Glazo alone 
gives has been its fortune, for once a wo- 
man comes to know the charm of Glazo 
texture and color it is almost impossible to 
please her with any other polish. 

But with all its loveliness, the best part 
of the story is that Glazo brushes on easily 
and evenly, never “piles up’’ or chips, 
and never appears purplish under evening 
lights. Whichever of its several lovely 
shades you choose, its thin glorious sheen 
lasts a week or more. 

Famous as Glazo 
Liquid Polish and 
Polish Remover are, 







(Above)—Perfumed Glazo Liquid Nail Polish 
comes in this smart new package. Natural, 
Flame, Geranium or Crimson—in a large bottle, 
50c. Perfumed Glazo Polish Remover, 35¢. 


(Right) — The famous Glazotwin package con- 
tains both Glazo Liquid Polish and Polish Re- 
mover —conveniently packaged together, 50¢. 
Your choice of Natural, Colorless, or Deep Shell. 


(Below) — Glazo Cuticle Remover Creme pre- 
sents a new and superior method of cutule 
care. Emollient oils soften, while excess cuticle 
és gently removed. In a convenient tube, 50. 





there are many Glazo innovations that by 
all means you ought to know. 

For the other Glazo manicuring aids are 
as smart and as praiseworthy as Glazo 
polish itself. The new Glazo Cuticle 
Remover Creme introduces a method of 
cuticle care far in advance of all others. 
This soft, white cream gently removes ex- 
cess cuticle, and leaves the edges smooth 
and even. It is quicker and easier to use, 
for it is applied directly from the conven- 
ient tube tip. 

Glazo Nicotine Remover quickly ban- 
ishes nicotine, ink, and other stains from 
the hands. Glazo Nail White and Glazo 
Cuticle Massage Cream play important 
parts in making your manicure perfect. 

You'll find Glazo preparations at your 
favorite toilet goods counter. 





THE GLAZO COMPANY, Inc. Dept. GB-31 


P.O. BOX 2320, Montreal. 
I enclose ten cents. Please send me samples of 


Glazo Liquid Poli h, Polish Remover, and the 
new Cuticle Remover Créme. 


COs. caksacipewesernes PTOGiccciscisavecesee 
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\tion to your make-up, It makes much more 
difference than you would think just where 
‘the rouge is placed. By blending the rouge 
from the centre just below the cheek bone, | 
well over toward the ear, toward the nose, 
and keeping it above the lip line, it is 
| poses to give the face a rounder, fuller 
appearance. 

As to your eyelashes 
described in my May article, or castor oil, 
applied on a tiny eyebrow brush, are splen- 
did for promoting the growth and beauty of 
the eyelashes. There are many eyelash 
|darkeners on the market, and you can get | 
| them in shadés varying from light brown to 
black. Perhaps your best idea would be to 
combine the grower and the darkener. Eye- | 
lashes should always be brushed upward to | 
encourage them to curl. | 


| Blackheads and Pimples 


| AM bothered with blackheads and pimples 
'+ on my face. Have you any suggestions to | 
make that would cure them? If you have I| 
would certainly be glad to have them. I have 
tried so many things but have had no success 
| getting rid of them. I have also a slight 
|touch of eczema in my hair which is quite 
|annoying. Have you anything to suggest for a | 
cure? I should be very pleased to have any 
suggestions you may make, 
BEFORE you begin to think about treat- | 
ing your skin externally, you should see | 
that you are living ‘healthily.’ Skin | 
| eruptions in adults nearly always hinge on | 
|that—perhaps too rich food, not enough | 
‘exercise and fresh air. You should drink 
from six to eight glasses of water each day, | 
‘and of course, eat plenty of fresh fruit and | 
green vegetables. If I were you, I would | 
istart by eliminating some of the more} 
greasy foods from your diet and eat plenty 
lof plain, nourishing dishes, and drink lots 
of milk. 

If you feel that it is not your diet nor | 
}anything else you can think of that is 
causing the poor condition of your skin, I 
would certainly advise you to see a doctor, | 
preferably a skin specialist. In any event, | 
it would be worth your while to visit him, 
|since I notice the reference in your letter | 
i toa slight touch of eczema in your hair. If 
there is any blood disorder, he will be the | 
best person to clear that up, and he will | 
probably give you an ointment or lotion for 
both the scalp condition and the skin. 

I can, of course, give you a few guiding 
rules. And one is, avoid loading your skin 
| with creams and salves. Cleanse night and 
|morning with a pure uncolored soap and 
|lukewarm water, not hot, using the palms 
of the hands. Rinse first with lukewarm 


either vaseline as 


by 


Nothing could be simpler or more satisfactory than a 
HARRIET HUBBARD AYER home treatment. It is a 
carefully balanced scheme of cleansing, nourishing and 
refining, to which your skin responds at once. Devote a 


few minutes each day to this rational and scientific method 





of skin care and you will soon see very definite results. 
First cleanse your face with LUXURIA to remove every 
. atom of buried dust and grime from the pores. Massage 
‘with SKIN & TISSUE BUILDER, a rich, clear cream that 
feeds and rebuilds the underlying tissues and tones up the 
muscles. Then pat your face with EAU DE BEAUTE Skin 


Tonic to refresh and brighten it; and lastly, smooth in a film 


of BEAUTIFYING FACE CREAM ¢o whiten and refine 


moist pat on a mild skin tonic, using a 
piece of absorbent cotton. Then, at night, | 
|apply the ointment which will be supplied 
| you by the doctor. Do not use a peaditee| 
cream. Ask the doctor, if you require a| 
| base, just what he advises. A very mild 
| lotion would probably be good. Use only a 
very pure powder and liquid rouge. 

I am sure that if you really concentrate 
on your skin health, you will be able to rid | 
| it of blemishes within a reasonable time. _ | 


| 


the surface and give your complexion the final charm of 


transparency and delicacy of texture. 


Harriet Hubbard Ayer preparations are 
obtainable throughout Canada. 


The ‘‘Red- Handed”’ Problem 
\ ' JOULD you please tell me how to bleach 


my skin slowly with lemon or any other | 
very good bleacher? Another one of my beauty 
problems is red hands. How can I make them 
white? The skin on them looks so coarse. | 


HERE are many good bleaches, which 

are mild and not harmful to the skin. | 
Some can be made at home; others can be | 
procured from the stores. I would suggest | 
that you use one of the bleaches I am going 
to tell you about for both your face and | 
| your hands, and with it, use a good hand | 
lotion to keep your hands soft and white. 

Lemon is a good bleach. Simply rub a 
slice over the skin and allow the juice to 
dry on. Afterwards it is best to use a 
nourishing cream in order to counteract the | 
drying tendencies lemon has. A mixture of 


booklet “All for Beauty,” which goes into every detail that con- 
cerns one’s looks. A copy will be sent you free on request to 
HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, New York. 


Full instructions for other home treatments are given in the 
| 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER 


INCORPORATED 


BEAUTY PREPARATIONS 


LONDON ‘NEW YORK ‘PARIS 


gradual whitening. 
I am sending you a list of hand lotions 
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then with cold water. While the skin is still Kenton Pharmacal Co.. 


BESenay NE 


lemon juice and glycerine, also, will result in | 5 


and creams recommended by The Chatelaine. | 
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Get the Tan without the Burn 








Campana’s 
Italian Balm 
keeps the skin 
soft and smooth, 
soothes sun- 
burn, prevents 
blistering and 
eeling. Ap ly generously 
Eatin Hs terexposure to 
the sun. Campana Corpora- 
tion Limited,Caledonia 
Road, Toronto, 
Ontario. 


CAMPANAS 
ITALIAN BALM 
“No J 


GRAY 
HAIR” 


Don’t endure the unfair- 
ness of age-telling gray, 
faded or streaked hair 
Tint it instantly to its 
natural youthful shade 
and lustre—any desired 
color from lightest blend 
to midnight black. Just 
comb thru clean, harmless, 
odorless Brownatone No 
fuss, no muss Immediate, 
Be guaranteed results. All deal- 
Sic. Or send 10¢ for trial bottle. 
Dept. EE-9, Windsor, Ontario 
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Freckles 


VANISH LIKE MAGIC 
















REMOVE those embarrassing freckles. 

Surprise your friends with a new 
velvety soft, crystal clear complexion. 
You can — with Stillman’s Freckle 
Cream. It bleaches them out while 
you sleep. Done so quickly and easily 
—secretly too. The first jar proves its 
magic worth. @At all drug stores. 


Stillman's 
Freckle Cream 


The Stillman Compan 

Aurcra, til., USA ” 
122 Beauty Dept; send free 
booklet. Tells why you have 
freckles—how to remove them. 
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Nuptial 


Prelude 


Continued from page 7 


that Aung Louise examined the knots to 
see if the string controlling her was securely 
fastened. 

Oh, well, the string was broken now. And 
she was away from the dull agony of the 
past fortnight, a fortnight made up of a 
monotonous pilgrimage. You climbed 
mountains made of tea cakes and marsh- 
mallows; you came on to plateaus that were 
card tables; off these down the handles of 
ribboned baskets filled with things you’d 
never use, you slid to the dancing floor. 
You were a pigmy wading through foam 
that was made of lace and tulle; and 
organdie wound itself about your feet and 
you were smothered with orange blossoms 
while little fiends showered brass candle- 
sticks, Indian pottery, Crown Derby and 
fire irons down upon your head. It was 
that sort of nightmare to Christy. 

Mark would sympathize with her. Mark 
would marry her at once, tonight. Mark’s 
was an open proposal of marriage—take it 
up any time. And the family certainly 
could not sponge off Mark the way they 
planned to sponge off Dave Hilyard. Mark 
was an artist. Who ever heard of anyone 
grafting off the like? Christy had grown 
up with Mark Charlton. They met first at 
high school; then at dances, teas, receptions 
in the years that followed. Lots of girls, 
took Mark seriously; Christy never had. It 
was that sadness, that wistful look in Mark’s 
dark eyes that intrigued women. But 
Christy, wisely enough, knew that it had 
not been there always and wondered what 
Mark had to be sad about. He had a fair 
income and unlike most artists made a bit 
from his art. Then, too, mused Christy, 
there wasn’t such a lot to that sadness in 
the eyes. A collie pup has the saddest eyes 
in the world even when he is rending the 
sole off a fifteen-dollar shoe. 

However, none of that mattered. Artists 
were queer deer. It was enough that Mark 
had always turned away from other girls 
when Christy was near. Mark was a darling, 
his black hair so fine and wavy, his face so 
cleanly cut and “‘spirituel;”’ and he was tall, 
wiry. Claire Harrod, who wrote poetry and 
belonged to what the non-belongers called 
the ‘‘Mutual Admiration Society of Authors 
and Painters,” likened Mark in one of her 
pyems to a Toledo blade inlaid with jet and 
ivory. 

Christy thought that pretty good. Always 
in Mark’s presence she felt the fascination 
that his personality, his eyes, his quick 
eager voice, his vitality exerted on other 
women. But she did not feel it so strongly 
nor show it so much. The day Mark had 
proposed to her she had known his fascina- 
tion. At the same time his proposal was 
sprinkled with quotations from a dozen 
celebrities, from Rabelais to Mr. H. G. 
Wells, clearly pointing out that it was 
suicide for an artist to marry, and meant 
misery for the woman he took to wife. 

“‘But it won’t be misery for you, Christy,” 
he said. ‘“‘And I'll never let you take second 
place to my work. If the work suffers, then 
let it. I feel that in you there will be a 
greater happiness and satisfaction. Even if 
by this love I should fling away the chance 
of immortality in my art, I’d count the 
world well lost.” 

But Christy, rather carried off her feet 
by the ardent touch of his hands upon her 
cheeks, the sombre fire in his dark eyes, his 
willingness to sacrifice his career on the 
altar of marriage, had let good sense prevail. 
He had urged her to reconsider. A dozen 
times since then he had said, “I am still 
waiting, little Chris. I can’t paint without 
you, so what matter if I couldn’t paint with 
you? Say you'll come to me!”’ 

So Christy was coming. Mark had said, 
if she married him, they would at once go 
abroad. A small town stifled him, handi- 
capped him in his work. Christy wanted to 
go abroad, to get away from the life she 
knew. And Mark Charlton was never dull. 

The taxi, a red light against it, stopped 
with a screeching of brakes at the end of a 


waiting line of vehicles. A newsboy jumped | 
on to the running-board. 

‘Paper, miss? All about the big wedding.”’ 

Christy, smiling, bought a paper. Her 
picture, taken in her bridal costume, and 
David's, looked up at her from the page. 
It was a good picture of David. It showed | 
how lean and strong his face was, how 
fearlessly direct his eyes and how stubborn, 
yet kindly his mouth. Poor David. Of 
course, he would receive her note in time 
to keep him from going to the church. It 
must be hideous for a man to wait in vain 
at the altar. Would he care much, she 
wondered? He was so quiet, so undemon- 
strative. His proposal, so different from the 
torrential, revered urgings of Mark, had 
been curt, awkward, almost casual—and his 
kisses were so chaste. Why, she hardly 
knew David. Perhaps he was one of those 
men you could never get to know, walled 
about by his business, his fortune. Even 
so, all men were walled about, whether by 
golf or business or painting. But one could 
climb over some walls. 


““ , . The bride made a dainty figure 

in a lovely gown of white bridal satin 
which fell in simple lines. Her long 
court train of satin lined with georgette 
fell gracefully from her shoulders, while | 
her tulle veil reaching out to the 
tip of her train, some three yards in | 
ne ee ae’ 


“Oh, migosh!’”’ muttered Christy, “it’s 
just like reading one’s own obituary. I 
simply can’t go further. What, what in the 
world will these newspaper people do when 
they find out the thing didn’t come off at 
all? I should hate to be the society editor. | 
It’s awful! But I had to go. I just had to.” 

She glanced at her watch. Only three- 
thirty. A half-hour yet. She pictured the 
chaos back home. How would Aunt Louise | 
act? No, she wouldn’t swoon. She would, 
figuratively anyway, raise her hands in 
malediction. Let her maledict as much as 
she would. The confusion, the embarrass- 
ment for them would last only a little while, 
a few weeks, a few months; but happiness 
or misery in marriage endured for a lifetime 
till death did it end. 


"THE taxi shot up Main Street. From the 

door of a music shop, a Magna Vox | 
blared forth. Christy sat up. She had | 
thought that number dead and buried. Why 
resurrect it today? “The Wedding of the 
Painted Doll’’—a nasal tenor singing: 


“‘Here comes the bridegroom 
Ready for the service 
Just a little nervous— | 


Christy didn’t smile. The social enormity 
of what she was doing became quite clear to 
her. But this took courage—to ditch the 
wedding. If she had been a jellyfish she 
would have gone through with it, had the 
agony over and committed herself to caring 
for the family for the rest of her days. Now 
her name would be written indelibly in the 
unpleasant part of the town’s history. “She 
ran away less than an hour before her 
wedding—ran off just as they do in the 
storybooks, my dear—married an artist and 
made fools out of everybody.” 

The taxi drew up in front of the apart- 
ment house where Mark Charlton lived. 
Christy had come well provided with money. 
She paid the man and sent him off. She 
hurried into the chequerboard-tiled lobby, 
rode up to the fourth floor, walked swiftly 
down the dim, thickly carpeted hallway to 
Mark’s door. It was ajar. 

Christy had been there often. She 
knocked softly, pushed the door open, went 
into the tiny hallway off which Mark’s 
studio, its entry shielded by orange and 
black portiéres, opened. Sergei, a huge 
borzoi of great age, lay sprawled on the 
rug in the hall. He knew Christy, looked at 
her with rolling bloodshot eyes, and wagged | 
his white cable of a tail, thumping the floor. | 
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Ae possible 
has been done to make 
Modess correct from the 
standpoint of style—as 
well as utility. The filler 
is softly fluffed, gently 
pliant. The edges are 
skilfully rounded—no 
sharp revealing lines. 
Even the gauze has been 
specially treated so that 
it hes a smooth, easy sur- 
face and at the same time 
is sufficiently firm. And 
Modess is the most com- 
fortable, completely pro- 
tective sapitary conven- 
ience ever designed— 
reassuringly deodorant— 
easily disposable. 







Modess Regular (Standard thickness) 
is the most comfortable, protective and 
eficient product for general use. 
Modess Gonna (gently compresseJ) 
is thinner, yet equally effective for 
travel, dress occasions and special use. 


Modess 


Jo Lufinitely Softer 
A Gohnsow«fobmron’ Roduch 


MADE IN CANADA 57 





World's largest makers of surgical dressings, bandages, Red Cross absorbent cotton, etc. 
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QUICK RELIEF FOR 


SUNBURN roo: 


Absorbine Jr. soothes and 
cools instantly; takes out 
soreness and inflammation; 
not greasy; won't stain; 
leaves a healthy tan 












THEY CALL IT 
“ATHLETE’S 


FOOT’? 
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| Women on the Wing 


Continued from page 15 


the forces which must ordinarily be applied 
to the controls of an airplane are well within 
the range of the average woman’s strength. 

I am not suggesting that an extraordinary 
occasion dem: ,*ding the full limit of strength 
might not arise. Just as in automobile 
driving, an emergency might prevail where 
the exercise of prodigious strength would 
avert an accident. But because of this mth 
time, no one advocates that women be 
prohibited from driving automobiles or 
buses, as they do in England. Similarly, 
it is just as unreasonable to suggest limiting 
women’s flying activities. 

Airplanes today are requiring less and 
less physical strength to operate them. We 
hear of “‘finger-tip control” in aircraft as in 
autocraft. We read of airplanes flying 
satisfactorily with “hands off” the stick. 


[- SHOULD not be thought, however, 
that I am representing airplane operation 
as being as simple as automobile operation. 
It is not difficult to learn to fly a plane, but 
it requires a great deal more time, applica- 
tion and schooling than does learning to 
drive a car. 

Can women enter the commercial 

field as pilots of mail and passenger 

planes? 

Some consider it well enough that women 
pilot their own privately owned airplanes 
—usually the light two-seater or small 
machine—but believe that the large mail 
plane and the fourteen or twenty passenger 
transport are quite, quite too much for 
women to handle. This opinion is based on 
the theory that the heavier and more bulky 
a body, the more difficult it is to control. 


BUT IT ISN’T A JOKING MATTER Bistetiat is ricky to ty is the light-weight, 


@ Many a man and woman has paid 
large doctor bills and limped around for 
weeks because of an infection that started 
with a slight itching sensation between 
the toes. 

They made the mistake of not taking 
more seriously this common symptom* 
of “Athlete’s Foot.”’ Neglected, the skin 
between the toes soon became unwhole- 
somely moist. It cracked—then blistered, 
perhaps turned red, peeled and finally 
became so raw as to cause pain when 
shoes were worn. 


it’s a real infection; don't 
YOU take chances 


Nine times out of ten this infection 
popularly called “‘Athlete’s Foot” comes 
from a tiny parasite known as tinea 
trichophyton, which health authorities 
estimate to have preyed on at least half 
the adult population at some time in life. 

Be on your guard; you encounter tinea 
trichophyton wherever you go. It swarms 
by the billions on the edges of swimming 
pools, on shower bath floors, locker- and 





* WATCH FOR THESE DISTRESS SIGNALS 
THAT WARN OF “ATHLETE'S FOOT” 
Though “Athlete's Foot” is caused by the germ— 
tinea trichophyton—its early stages manifest them- 
selves in several different ways, usually between 
the toes—sometimes by redness, sometimes by skin- 
cracks, often by tiny itching blisters. The skin may 
turn white, thick and moist or it may develop dry- 
ness with little scales. Any one of these calls for im- 
mediate treatment! If the case appears aggravated 
and does not readily yield to Absorbine Jr., consult 

your doctor without delay. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


for years has relieved sore muscles, muscular 
aches, bruises, burns, cuts, sprains, abrasions 


dressing-room floors, in bathhouses, 
beach walks, gyms—even in your own 
spotless bathroom. 


Use Absorbine Jr. to kill the 
germ of “Athlete’s Foot” 

The tinea trichophyton is so hardy, in 
fact, you can’t wash it away and socks 
must be boiled fifteen minutes to kill it. 

But you can douse Absorbine Jr. on 
your feet morning and night and after 
every bath. For laboratory tests have 
demonstrated that Absorbine Jr. kills 
tinea trichophyton quickly when it reaches 
the parasite. Clinical tests have also 
shown its effectiveness. 


Look at your feet tonight 


You may have the first symptoms* of 
“Athlete’s Foot” without knowing it 
until you examine the skin between your 
toes. At the slightest sign, douse on 
Absorbine Jr. Then keep on using it, 
because ‘‘Athlete’s Foot”’ is a persistent 
infection and can keep coming back 
time after time. 

Absorbine Jr. has been so effective 
that substitutes are sometimes offered. 
Don’t expect relief from a “‘just as good.” 
There is nothing else like Absorbine Jr. 
At drug stores, 
$1.25 abottle. For 
free sample write 
W.F.Young, Inc., 
Lyman Building, 
Montreal. 







speedy, fighting plane—the military pursuit 

ship. It is more delicate to operate, responds 
| to the controls with sometimes too great a 
rapidity and is apt to be over sensitive. It 
is a machine capable of fast manoeuvring. 
The heavy transport plane, on the other 
hand, is more lethargic in the air. It is not 
capable of stunting, and no one expects to 
put it through aerobatics. Its weight 
develops inertia forces which prevent rapid 
| manoeuvring. The difference is that between 
the draught horse and the race horse. The 
rider of the draught horse may let the reins 
_ fall about the animal’s neck, but the rider of 

the race horse—never. On the ground, 

whether taxiing across the field, landing or 

taking-off, the transport plane is clumsy and 

heavy to handle. It is like a large passenger 

autobus, awkward and elephantine until one 

is accustomed to it. Even so, it is not beyond 

a woman’s strength to control. 

Are women fitted temperamentally 
to operate aircraft? 


I understand this to mean: In an emer- 
gency, will women react quickly and com- 
petently? To my mind, training is of more 
importance than temperament. A well- 
trained woman pilot will respond more 
readily to an emergency than a poorly 
trained man pilot. In this connection, it is 
interesting to learn that women as well as 
men have learned to fly airplanes in a single 
day. “‘To show that modern flying is simple,” 
three women, chosen as representing differ- 
ent ages and occupations, were given a one- 
day flying course at Roosevelt Field, New 
York. At the end of the day, each success- 
fully completed a short solo flight. All three 
had less than seven hours of instruction. 
True, flying, like automobile driving, comes 
more easily to some women than others, 
just as it does to some men more than 
others. But proper training is more likely 
to be the deciding factor than the question 
of sex. Women have been “‘at the stick” a 
sufficient length of time to be able to smile 
at this typically masculine query of “‘wo- 
manly temperament.” 


AN women stand the strain of continu- 

ous flying and of night flying, as 
demanded by the mail and passenger 
schedules? 

Certainly, flying records show that women 
do not lack stamina. Mademoiselle Bastie 
holds the women’s endurance record for 
having stayed aloft alone thirty-seven hours 
fifty-five minutes forty-three seconds—five 
minutes five seconds less than the masculine 
solo endurance record of thirty-eight hours 
forty-eight seconds. That is not bad. 

Miss Winnifred Spooner in England won 
the King’s Cup Race for civilian aircraft— 
the British aerial classic, competing against 
eighty-eight entrants, mostly male. That 
was good. 

Lady Heath, Mademoiselle Lena Bern- 
stein, Miss Amelia Earhart, Mrs. Keith 
Miller, Miss Amy Johnston, Mrs. Florence 
Barnes, Miss Phoebe Omlie, Miss Eleanor 
Smith—these and many others have shown 
that women have the strength, the mental 
capacity, the stamina and the temperament 
necessary to operate aircraft successfully. 

Women can handle aircraft commercially. 

But no matter how well qualified women 
pilots may be, they have yet to win their 
way into the three main avenues of commer- 
cial aviation—mail plane operation, passen- 
ger plane piloting and aerial operations 
companies. Before they enter flying com- 
mercially they must “‘sell"’ their service to 
the Postal Department and the air trans- 
portation companies—their prospective em- 
ployers. This may tax their abilities to the 
limit! 


“THE WOMEN MEN FORGET” 
A NEW NOVEL BY DOROTHY BLACK 
« « Will begin in The Chatelaine for September » » 


“She will fail you” Alistair’s mother said. 


“Her traditions are not ours— 


she will bring disgrace upon you”... . 


Thus Fenella’s mother-in-law prophesied. 


And Fenella?—Deeply in love with her husband, but determined above all 
else to please herself first, to live the life of the modern woman who demands 
what she wants, Fenella is one of the most haunting heroines of any novel 


of the day. 


“THE WOMEN MEN FORGET” 


IN THE SEPTEMBER CHATELAINE 
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A SUN-BATHING SUIT | 
You can make yourself 


This little sun suit is very easily made, and can be 


adapted to fit the toddler or the six~year-old 





Materials: 2 ounces crimson fingering yarn, 
4 ply. 

2 bone needles, size 11, 9 inches long. 

2 bone needles, size 9, 9 inches long. 
Measurements: Width around waist 23 

inches. 

Length from seat to shoulder 20 inches 

(without stretching). 

Using the No. 11 needles and double wool 
cast on 70 sts., break off one strand and rib 
in k 1 p 1 for ten rows. Change to No. 9 
needles, and knit in stockinette stitch (alter- 
nate rows of plain and purl) for 47 rows. 

48th row: Cast off 8 sts, purl to end of 
row. 

49th row: Cast off 8 sts, knit to end of 
row. 

50th row: Cast off 5 sts, purl to end of row. 

51st row: Cast off 5 sts, knit to end of row. 

Repeat these two last rows until 14 sts 
remain on needle. 

Now knit 47 rows, slipping the first st in 
every row. 

48th row: Pull 14 sts, cast on 5 sts. 

49th row: Knit 19 sts, cast on 5 sts. 

50th row: Knit 5, purl 19, cast on 5 sts. 

Continue like this, casting on 5 sts at the 
end of each row until there are 54 sts. 

Next two rows cast on 8 sts at end of each 
row, making 70 sts in all. 

Knit 47 rows in stockinette stitch. Change 
to No. 11 needles, and rib in k 1, p 1 for ten 
rows. This ends on right side of fabric. 

11th row: Using No. 9 needles, cast off in 
double wool first 12 sts, using single wool 
knit to the last 12 sts. Join in another 
strand of wool, and cast off the 12 sts. 
Break off the wools. 

12th row: Having right side of fabric 
toward you, join in the wool, using No. 9 
needles. Knit 9 sts, k 2 together *pass the 
wool under needle as if to purl, over and 
knit 2 tog.—repeat from * to last 9 sts, k 9. 

13th row: Knit 9 sts, purl 27, k 9. 


14th row: Knit 9 sts, k 1, repeat from * 
to the last 9 sts, knit 9. 

15th row: Same as 13th row. 

Continue the 14th and 15th rows for 44 
rows. 

45th row: The same as 14th row. 

This makes 23 drop stitch rows. 

46th row: Knit entire row. Continue in 
garter st for 8 rows. 

9th row: Knit to the last 9 sts, clasp these 
on a safety pin to be worked on later. 

10th row: Cast off to the last 9 sts, and | 
continue in garter st for 100 rows. 

Cast off leaving an end to attach to the 
back of suit. Place the other 9 sts on a/ 
needle, and pick up the first cast off st; right 
side of fabric toward you join in wool, knit 
2 tog., knit 8 sts. Knit in garter st on these 
9 sts for 56 rows. 

Make a slot for the other strap to slip 
through, as follows: 

K 3, k 2 tog., turn; k 4. Knit 5 more rows. 

Make a loop of several inches enough to 
fasten off ends, and knot. 

Now knit on the other 4 sts for 7 rows. 

Next row: 4 4, cast on 1 st, knit 4. 

Knit for 36 more rows. Cast off. 

Place the fabric on an ironing board, right | 
side down and pin securely along edges, 
stretching to measure 111% inches across, 
7% inches across bib, and 2 inches at the 
narrow part. Place a damp cloth on top and 
press evenly on the stockinette, garter and 
openwork parts. (Do not press the ribbed 
part around waist; this fits snugly if left as 
knitted.) Stretch the straps to measure 13 
inches long and press. 

Using the No. 11 needles, pick up the 28 
sts, cast off at leg. 24 sts at the narrow part | 
and 28 sts on the other side, 80 sts in all. | 
Join in the wool wrong side of fabric toward 
you, and knit 80 sts. 

Now rib in k 1, p 1 for 7 rows. Cast off 
loosely, using No. 9 needle. Leave an end 
to sew up the side seams; finish off the 
other leg in the same manner. Pin up the 
sides, right side inside, and sew neatly 
row to row. 

Place the straps at back at equal distance, 
with the garter stitch part on front of bib, 
and overseam in place. Press seams on 
wrong side, leaving the ribbing at leg as | 
knitted. Darn in all ends. 


Smaller Size in Sun Suit 
(Toddlers to Four Years) 


Materials: 2 ounces crimson fingering yarn, 
4 ply. 
2 bone needles, size 11, 9 inches long. 
2 bone needles, size 9, 9 inches long. 
Measurements: Width around waist 22 
inches. 


Continued on page 55 








Pocket Ben 
Takes his Bumps 


Pocket Ben's latest thrill was a ride 
on the drive rod of a huge locomotive. 
Despite the terrific pounding of the 
180 ton locomotive, at sometimes 
better than a mile a minute, Pocket 
Ben lost only six minutes in the entire trip of 150 miles. More 
than 41,000 times Pocket Ben was whirled through the air by 
the massive drive rod—and he came through still running. 


That's why he is called “shock-proof Pocket Ben.” That's why 
thousands own a Pocket Ben in addition to their other watches. 
He can always be depended upon—any where, anytime, on 
hunting or fishing trips, when travelling. 


Pocket Ben has the appearance too. His size and trimlines will appeal to you. Fully 
guaranteed. Price $1.75 everywhere. Made in Canada by Western Clock Company Limited, 
Peterborough, Ontario, makers of the famous Big Ben. 


POCKET BEN 


Unit bon. eee Pocket Watches...Alarms...Auto Clocks...Made in Canade 


ee eee 


Makers of 
Quality 

Baggage for 
more than 
sixty years 


uj 


Montreal 


. Eveleigh & Company Limited 
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to the 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 


EXHIBITION 





TORONTO 


Recreation and 
education for all 
the family. Fea- 
tures and attrac- 
tions on a huge 
scale. Costly ex- 
hibits from every 
country. . . "Or- 
ientia" supreme 
triumph of the 
pageant masters’ 
art will de pict 
mystic charm of the East nightly before 
the grandstand—!500 performers on 
world's largest outdoor stage. . . St. 
Hilda's Band (England) five times world 
champions; Cavallo's, and thirty other 
bands in continuous concerts. . . Exhibi- 
tion 2,000-Voice@Chorus, most famous 
of all choral organizations, in four con- 
certs. Sixth World Championship, Mara- 
thon Swim, sport spectacle of interna- 
tional renown in two events, Friday, Aug. 
28 for women and Wednesday, Sept. 2 
for men. . . Admiral of the Fleet Earl 
Jellicoe to officiate at impressive open- 
ing day ceremonies. . . Model Shows of 
America, Exhibition's new Midway. . . 
another million-dollar permanent build- 
ing this year, the Horse Palace, etc., etc. 








Drop us a post-card for illustrated 
literature. Reduced rates by railway, 
steamship and 
bus lines. Con- 
sult your local 
agents. Plan to 
visit the Cana- 
dian National 
Exhibition this 
year — August 
28 to Septem- 
ber 12. 





H. W. WATERS 
General Manager 


SAM HARRIS 
President 


AUG. 28 fo SEPT.12 1931 
WORLD'S GREATEST 
PERMANENT 
EXPOSITION 


5322CONSECUTIVE YEAR 
21,000,000 INVESTED i 


of | His teeth glistened jet and ivory 


Christy hesitated. She heard voices from 
the studio. Mark’s voice, the other a girl's, 
| Claire Harrod’s—Claire who had likened 
Mark to a Toledo blade inlaid with jet and 
Feary, Claire who regularly entertained in 
| Russian pyjamas, used a samovar instead 
of a teapot and just adored Chekhov and 
| was ravished by Pushkin. And Mark was 
saying: 

“If you would take the chance, Claire— 
you know what the artist’s life is. A woman, 
| even his wife in name, can only be his 
' glorified mistress, the plaything of his idle 
hours.”’ (H. G. Wells had said, in a dark 
moment, something like that.) ‘‘His work, 
try to alter the fact though he may, must 
come first. His attitude toward marriage is 
often—‘Marry, by St. Benet’s boot and his 
gambadoes, I’ll ne’er do’t—’”’ (Rabelais, 
thought Christy.) If, knowing that, Claire, 
you love me enough to risk marrying a man 
you may never own in the spirit—” 

Christy, with Sergei’s eyes in which, oddly, 
there seemed to be understanding, fixed 
upon her, smiled very softly. Why, Mark 





|had used the same words almost to her— 


| the same old line. He was just a poseur, 
not a Toledo blade, but a tin sword inlaid 


| with charcoal and whitewash. And she, of 


course, was an idiot for ever coming to him. 
Noiselessly, swiftly, with a wise little smile 
at Sergei, she went out and closed the door 
behind her. That was that. And now what? 
For a moment she was tempted to return 
home, don the bridal gown, the veil, and go 
through with it. After all, life was full of 
sham and deceit. How many were fully 
sincere in what they did? How many men 
and women went to the altar with glad, 
smiling faces while within them they wept 
'and wondered? It might come out all right. 
But no; the letters were written, she could 
not go back now; could never straighten it 
out with David, with the crowd. 
| A cruising taxi slid up neatly to her, its 
‘tires touching the curb. She climbed in. 
“Union Station, please,’’ she said impul- 
sively. ‘There's a train to Montreal at 
four,” she thought. “‘I’ll go there. I simply 
can’t stay in town. Maybe I'll have to come 
back when my money runs out; maybe I 
can get a job in some store or other. But 
I’m not going to this wedding. That’s flat.” 
The station wasn’t far. Christy, mingling 
with the crowd in the lobby, began to feel 
nervous, afraid. Suppose someone should 
|see her, fasten a new string to her and try 
to yank her back. She hurried to the ticket 
office, paid her fare, asked for a compart- 
ment. She did not care to run the risk of 
meeting on the train, as she was very likely 
| to, someone who would question her. She 
/wanted to be left alone. Mark Charlton 
| was as non-existent to her as a soap bubble 
| that has touched a pin. She knew he did 
|not matter, had never really mattered. In 
actual worth, David Hilyard was far above 
him—solid, dependable, honest. She felt 
badly about David, but with his money any 
girl— 
The ticket clerk could not tell her if there 
were any compartments to be had. The 


‘plan of the Pullmans had gone to the 


conductor. 


“He will likely be able to fix you up, 
miss,”’ said the clerk. ‘‘We sometimes have 


| one or two vacant on this train.” 


Christy hurried as best she could. Every- 
thing seemed to get in her way—redcaps, 
the weird little motor trucks they wheel 
luggage on, newsboys. She heard a woman, 
close to her elbow, say to another, ‘‘Oh, 
come on! Hurry up, Mame, or we won’t 
get a peek at the bride. Her picture’s in 
the paper and she just looks sweet.” 


The enthusiast, pushed by some other 


person, barged into Christy. ‘‘Brazen 
thing,” she said. ‘‘Watch where you're 
going; do!”’ 


Christy gained the train shed. It wasn’t 
so crowded there. The gateman called: 
“Montreal train on track 5, lady.” 


Christy accosted the polite negro porter 
who stood at the steps of the first Pullman. 
charcoal 


UILDINGS, PARK, EQUIPMENT and whitewash, thought Christy, smiling. 








Life was a jumble right now. One just 


carried on. 


“Do you know if there’s a vacant com- 
partment on this train?” she asked. 


“No, ’m. Ah ain’t sure bout dat. You 


go on board an’ I’ll ask the conductor when 
| 


’e comes. He gone fix up his card.” 

“T’ll be in the observation car, then 
She would not walk through the train. 
“You send the conductor to me, please, 
when he shows up.” 

““Yassum.”’ 

Christy entered the observation car. 
Empty. Thank heaven. One never boarded 
this train but what one met someone from 
town going to Montreal on business or for 
pleasure. But if today there were some she 
knew they were still getting settled in their 
places or hadn’t showed up yet. It was 
only ten minutes to four. Ten minutes 


why, she seemed to have lived a lifetime in| 


the last thirty-five. The crowd would be 
larger now around her door, around the 
church. The guests would be assembling, 


the minister donning his surplice. The organ | 


warming up, the choir ready. Suppose he 
hadn’t got her note, he would be just 
entering the church now, the bells would be 
ringing out into the quiet afternoon. David 
—it seemed a pity—it always made a fool 
of a man to leave him at the last minute. 


HRISTY strolled out on to the observa- 

tion platform. The last car was outside 
the train shed. She should be able to hear 
the bells. She felt a morbid desire to hear 
them. She leaned on the brass rail, gazed 
up at the jumbled houses of the city. 
there they were— 

“Christy!” 


She jumped. She jerked her head around | 


and then her body. He had risen from his 
chair in the corner. His own expression 
was a reflection of hers, her utterance of his 
name an echo of his voice. 

“David!” 


Ah, | 


| 


For a moment they just stood, stared, | 


fumbled for clarity of thought, found none. 
He stepped close to her, and eagerly, with a 
strange, sweet gladness, she went into his 
arms and let him kiss her, and pressed her 
cheek to his. And in the silence above the 
distant noises of the train shed they heard 
the bells. 
say. 
“How, how is it you are here, David?” 
Christy clung to him. She had never before 
in her life been so glad to see anyone as 


Haste, haste, the bells seemed to | 


she was to see David, the man she was! 


running away from. 

“I might ask you the same, Christy,” 
said. “But I won't. I—” 

“Didn’t you get my note?” 

“T haven’t been -home since noon. I—I 
couldn’t come and tell you. I sent you a 
letter from my club a half-hour or so ago.” 

“And you—you didn’t really want me 
then?” Christy, recollecting herself, tried | 
to get free from his arms. He held her. 

“I wanted you, Chris. I didn’t know 
how much I wanted you until I knew 
I couldn’t have you. Why, just to see you 
here—”’ 


he 


“Then why—why—are you jilting me, | 


David?” 

‘‘Money,”’ he shrugged. “I’ve been| 
cleaned pretty well and the chaps who were | 
running my affairs while I was abroad, 
surely ran them—to death. I just got the 
truth about it at noon. Ali I own now is the 
old pulp mill at Temiskaming and a few 
odd hundred dollars. But I’m going up to 


see if I can make the mill pay. I know 
I can.” 
“David! You—you didn’t think that 


would matter to me—the money!” 

“It would to any girl, Chris.” 

“To any other girl, maybe. It was your 
money, the fear that I was marrying money, 
or so my family thought, rather than a 
man—it was that idea which made me run 
away.” 

“And we were wrong, both wrong.” He 
held her very close to him, his eyes intent 
on hers. ‘Those bells—-and everybody 
waiting. Can't we go back?” 

“Five minutes,”’ said Christy. 
But I left a note for Aunt Louise. She has 
probably called it off. Do you think—” 

“Let’s try, Christy.” 

Continued from page 47 


“We might. | 
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Pember leads in making 


Hair Goods 


For Men and Women 


In the making of transformations, toupees, 
wigs, or other hair goods, Pember leads 
all Canada. 

Men’s wigs 

Toupees 

Ladies’ wigs 

Ladies’ transformations 

Ladies’ semi-transformations .. $35 up 


INECTO-RAPID 


The High Speed Gray Hair Remedy 
We are sole Canadian distributors for 
INECTO-RAPID, the new improved hair 
tint. Inecto-Rapid may be applied safely 
and easily at home. Get it at your hair 
goods store, drug store or department 
store, or write to us direct. 


Watch for Announcement on Pember 
Eyelash Dye 


W. T. PEMBER STORES 
LIMITED 
129 Yonge Street, Toronto 





OF 


MILLIONS 


enemies 


Every housewife knows the importance 
of keeping toilet bowls clean. If germs 
are allowed to remain there, the health 
of the entire household is menaced. 

But many women spend unnecessary 
hours in scrubbing toilet bowls. Let 
Sani-Flush, an antiseptic, cleansing 
powder, do this unpleasant job for you! 
Just sprinkle a little in the toilet bowl, 
follow directions on the can, flush, and 
watch the bowl become snow-white. All 
odors are eliminated, all germs instantly 
killed. Even the hidden trap, which no 
brush can reach, is cleansed and puri- 
fied by Sani-Flush. 

At grocery, drug and hardware stores, 
35e. Distributed by Harold F. Ritchie & 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. (Another 
use for Sani-Flush — cleaning og nian 
bile radiators. See directions on can.) 


Sani-Flush 


CLEANS CLOSET BOWLS 
SCOURING 
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Make the Most of Your Refrigerator 


Continued from page 22 


in a freezing tray, but in either case the 
product is highly satisfactory for many 
occasions. 

Fruits or fruit juices, salads and many 
combinations of materials take on greater 
interest if frozen either solid or to a mushy 
consistency. Fruit juice frozen into cubes 
adds color and piquancy to a cold drink but 
remember that the sugar in it will affect the 
freezing; the more sugar the lower the 
temperature required. Foods may be frozen 
in moids which are designed to fit in the 
tray and many convenient and interesting 
shapes are possible. 

Householders in every conceivable cir- 
cumstance find mechanical refrigeration a 
boon. The mother of small children need not 
worry about the condition of the milk, the 
woman whose home is a rendezvous for 
unexpected company is never unprepared, 
and those whose spirit moves them to wan- 
der away for week ends, return and find 
cream sweet for the tea and other portions 
of foods in excellent condition. The house- 
keeper who never knows how many of her 
family will be in for meals prepares for all, 
realizing that left-overs which are guarded in 
her refrigerator are really economical be- 
cause they can with little work be made into 
attractive dishes for the next day. 

There is probably no one article of equip- 
ment in the kitchen which has more varied 
uses and the saving of food and labor added 
to the convenience and assurance of constant 
even refrigeration are factors which no 
efficient home manager can afford to neglect. 


Pineapple Ice-Box Cake 


© Tablespoonfuls of granulated 
sugar 
3 Tablespoonfuls of water 
3 Eggs 
34 Cupful of butter 
11% Cupfuls of confectioner’s 
sugar 
34 Cupful of drained, crushed 
pineapple 
lg Teaspoonful of vanilla 
Lady fingers 


Dissolve the sugar in the water. Add 
gradually to the well-beaten egg yolks 
return to the double boiler and cook, stirring 
constantly until thick. Cool. Cream the 
butter and work in the sifted confectioner’s 
sugar. Add the egg and sugar mixture and 
beat well. Fold in the crushed pineapple and 
the egg whites, beaten until stiff and the 
vanilla. Pour into a mold lined with halved 
lady fingers. Chill thoroughly for at least 
twelve hours. Turn out and top with 


Nuptial 


Continued from page 44 


Through the car they raced and down the 
steps and across the platform out on to 
Pond Street. Dozens of cabs there. They 
piled into one, breathless, laughing ner- 
vously, feeling already the awkwardness of 
newly-weds, wondering if they would make 
it. At David’s house the taxi stopped for 
an instant. Christy saw-a wan-faced grooms- 
man in the doorway. 

In the lane behind her house, by the little 
gate in the wall, she got out. Like a ghost 
she felt—a ghost of the girl who so short a 
while ago had passed that way. She hurried 
through the garden and up the back stairs 
and into the midst of an almost prostrate 
wedding party that lacked a bride. 

“Christy!” Ecstasy drowned the anger 
in Aunt Louise’s voice. 

“Be with you all in a jiffy,” called Christy, 
strewing miscellaneous articles of clothing 
on the floor as she hurried into her room. 

Amazed beyond words, they followed her 


and a dozen willing hands helped. 
“Dear girl,’’ said Aunt Louise weakly, 


whipped cream. Garnish with cherries and 
nuts and crushed pineapple. Serves eight. | 


Stuffed Green Pepper Salad 


3 Green peppers 
2 Cupfuls of grated mild 
cheese 
1 Cupful of drained crushed 
pineapple 
Lettuce 
Mayonnaise 


Wash the peppers. remove the seeds after | 
cutting off the top. Mix the cheese with the | 
pineapple and pack tightly into the green | 
pepper cases. Chill for twenty-four hours or 
over night. To serve, slice thinly and 
arrange on nests of lettuce. Serves six. 


Tce-Box Pastry 


3 Cupfuls of flour 

14 Teaspoonful of salt 

1 Cupful of shortening 
Cold water 


Sift the flour with the salt. Cut in the fat 
or rub it in with the tips of the fingers until 
the mixture resembles a coarse, crumbly 
meal. Chill in the ice-box. Reserve one- 
third of the mixture and mix the remainder 
to a stiff dough with cold water. Roll ona 
lightly floured board to one-eighth inch 
thickness, sprinkle with one-half of the | 
reserved crumbs, fold and again roll lightly. | 
Sprinkle with the remaining crumbs and 
fold. Place in the ice-box to chill, cut off and 
use as required. This amount will make two 
double crust pies, and will keep for several | 
days in the ice-box. 


Chocolate Ice-Box Cookies 


1 Cupful of shortening 
34 Cupful of granulated sugar 
34 Cupful of brown sugar 

2 Squares of chocolate 

2 Eggs 

1 Cupful of chopped walnuts 
3 Cupfuls of pastry flour 

14 Teaspoonful of soda 
\4 Teaspoonful of salt 


Cream the shortening, add the sugar 
gradually and continue creaming. Add the | 
melted chocolate, the slightly beaten eggs 

and the chopped nuts. Mix well. Add the | 
dry ingredients which have been sifted 

together and combine thoroughly. Form | 
into a roll, wrap in waxed paper and place in | 
the ice-box. Leave for at least twenty-four | 
hours. Slice in thin slices with a sharp knife 

and bake on a lightly greased baking sheet 

in a moderate oven, 375 deg. Fahr. for ten | 
to twelve minutes. 





Prelude 


“why did you give us such a scare? We 
thought you had run away for good. When 
we came here to look for you, David’s 
picture lay on its face on your dresser. It 
had fallen. It was a bad omen.” 

“Rather good, I'd say,”’ gasped Christy. 
“Just leave it that way, please, I’ll right it. | 
Now my slippers please—and the veil—and | 
—let’s go—” 

In the beribboned car Aunt Louise sat 
beside her. 

“Christy, why did you go off like that? | 
We were nearly frantic worrying about you. 
What happened to make you—?” 

“The string broke,”’ said Christy, looking 
out at the crowd struggling to get a look at 
the bride. 

“The what broke?”’ 

“The string. Oh, I forgot. You don’t 
know what I mean, Aunt Louise. You see, 
I just had to go out. If I hadn’t gone out 
I wouldn’t have come back, you see.”’ 

“No, I don’t see!”’ snapped Aunt Louise. 

‘‘No?’’ said Christy. ‘‘Now that is 
strange, Aunt Louise.” 
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THE FAMOUS 





WAXTITE Bag . 


i 
Loree yw } 


ONE of the most 
famous Kellogg 
features is the 









patented waxtite 
bag that brings 
all Kellogg’s 
Cereals delici- 
ously fresh and crisp to your table. .... » 







This waxtite bag is an exclusive Kellogg 
feature. It is actually sealed against mois- 
ture, odors and contamination. No wonder 
Kellogg’s Rice Krispies taste so delicious— 
and are so crisp they actually pop and snap! 













Have them for breakfast tomorrow. En- 
joy for lunch with fruits or honey added. 
Great for the children’s supper. Nourish- 
ing and easy to digest. 











Fine to use in recipes. Makes delicious 
macaroons, candies, desserts. Order from 
your grocer. Keep a red-and-green package 


in the pantry. 










Kellogg’s Products have been imitated 
time and again—but no other cereals are 
ever ‘“‘just. like Kellogg’s.’’ That’s why 
wise buyers specify Kellogg’s—in the red- 
and-green package... with the inner- 
waxtite bag that keeps the flakes 
fresh and crisp even after open- 


ing. 












Kellogg Company of Canada, Limited, 
London, Ontario 
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| Four Hundred Women Discuss Gelatine 


Soften gelatine in cold water; dissolve the 


4i » 
a i | Sugar in the hot water and stir into the 


| Make 


for Dessert?” 





OW many times have 

you asked yourself this 
question? How many times 
have you hesitated for fear 
all your family won’t like the 
dessert you have in mind? 


But one thing you do know— 
they all love coconut. Its rich, 
tempting flavour adds delight- 
ful, new variety to even the 
simplest dishes. 


And Baker’s Coconut assures 

you always of the freshest, 

most full-flavoured coconut 

without any of the bother of 
shredding it yourself. 


It’s made from fresh coconuts 
in Canada. Try this recipe: 


COCONUT CUSTARD PIE 
3 eggs, slightly 3 7 ad 


beaten sc 
1 cup Baker’s 
¥% teaspoon salt Coconut, 
4% cup sugar Southern Style 


Line pie plate with pastry. Combine 
eggs, salt, and sugar; add milk grad- 

y, then add coconut, and mix 
thoroughly. Pour into pie shell. 
Bake in hot oven (400° F.) 15 

utes, then decrease heat to mod- 
erate (350° F.) and bake 30 minutes 
longer. 


(All measurements are level.) 
BAKER'S 


Write for free 
recipe book to 
General Foods, 
Limited, Sterling 
Tower, Toronto. 

A4-31M 













| softened gelatine, add fruit juice and cool. 
When the mixture begins to set, add the 
olives, celery and pecans. Chill until firm, 
and serve on crisp lettuce with boiled or 
mayonnaise dressing. Serves four. 


Cucumber and Grapefruit Salad 


1 Package of lemon jelly powder 
1 Cupful of boiling water 
Pinch of salt 
lg Cupful of grapefruit juice 
2 Cupful of cold water 
34 Cupful of diced cucumber 
114 Cupfuls of grapefruit pulp 
Dissolve the jelly powder in the boiling 
water, add the salt, fruit juice and cold 
water. Chill until the mixture thickens, then 
add the cucumber and grapefruit. Turn 
into individual molds and chill until firm. 
Delicious served with mayonnaise on a bed 
of fresh watercress. Serves six. 


Jellied Vegetables 


1 Package of lemon jelly 
2 Cupfuls of boiling water 
2 Tablespoonfuls of vinegar 
\4 Teaspoonful of salt 
Pinch of cayenne 
34 Cupful of finely shredded 
cabbage 
34 Cupful of finely chopped 
carrots 
4 Cupful of finely chopped 
green pepper 
16 Tablespoonful of grated onion 
Dissolve the jelly powder in the boiling 
water, add the vinegar and seasonings and 
allow to partly set. Fold in the prepared 
vegetables. Turn into a mold and chill. 
Serve on lettuce with mayonnaise. Serves 
six. 
August Fruit Salad 
114 Tablespoonfuls of gelatine 
1% Cupful of cold water 


| ¥% Cupful of lime juice 


4 Cupful of hot water 


1 Teaspoonful of lemon juice 
Green coloring 
¥ Cupful of diced pineapple 


| 6 Tablespoonfuls of sugar 


| 14 Cupful of white grapes (seeded) 


4 Cupful of diced pear 
1% Cupful of white cherries, 
stuffed with filberts 
Soften the gelatine in cold water, add the 
lime juice to the water and sugar, stir in the 
gelatine, and dissolve over hot water, cool, 
add lemon juice, and color pale green. 
When the mixture begins to set, stir in the 
fruit and nuts, chill until firm. 
This may be used as a salad, served on 
lettuce with dressing or as a dessert with 
| whipped cream 
| These fruits may be jellied in ginger ale 
by substituting ginger ale for the liquid in 
the above recipe and omitting the sugar. 
Serves eight. 


Fruit Salad 


1 Package of orange-flavored 
jelly 
1 Cupful of boiling water 
Juice from one can of pine- 
apple and water to make 
one cupful 
4 Slices of pineapple, diced 
2 Apples, diced 
2 Bananas, diced 
Dissolve the jelly powder in the boiling 
water, add the pineapple juice, and chill. 
Pour a thin layer into individual molds and 
allow to set. Mix the fruits and arrange in 
the molds, pour on the remaining liquid 
carefully and chill until firm. Serve with 
fruit salad dressing on lettuce. Serves six. 


Ivory Jelly 


1 Tablespoonful of gelatine 
1% Cupfuls of rich milk 
2 Tablespoonfuls of sugar 
\%4 to % Teaspoonful of vanilla 
Few grains of salt 


Continued from page 21 | 


Soak the gelatine in three tablespoonfuls 
of the cold milk. Heat the remaining milk 
in a double boiler, dissolve the sugar and | 
the salt and pour over the soaked gelatine. 
Strain and cool, add the flavoring and pour | 
into a cold, wet mold. Serve chilled with 
cream or fruit sauce. Serves three. 


Chocolate Spanish Cream 


114 Tablespoonfuls of gelatine 
3 Cupfuls of milk 
2 Squares of chocolate 
14 Cupful of sugar 
3 Eggs 
Pinch of salt 
14 Teaspoonful of vanilla 


Soak the gelatine in three tablespoonfuls 
of the cold milk. Heat the remainder of the 
milk. Add the melted chocolate and the 
sugar and stir until dissolved. Pour over 
the beaten egg yolks, return to the double 
boiler and cook, stirring constantly until 
thickened. Remove from the heat, stir in 
softened gelatine, add the vanilla, cool, fold 
in the beaten egg whites. Pour into a cold 
wet mold and chill. Serve unmolded with 
whipped cream and chopped walnuts. 
Serves eight. 


Peach Bavarian 


1 Tablespoonful of gelatine 

4 Cupful of cold water 
1 Cupful of peach syrup 
1 Tablespoonful of lemon juice 

14 Cupful of sugar 

\4 Cupful of whipping cream 

34 Cupful of diced peach pulp 

Soften gelatine in cold water. ag 
sugar in hot peach syrup, and pour over | 
softened gelatine. Add lemon juice and stir | 
well. 

When the mixture begins to set, fold in 
the drained peach pulp, and the cream, 
whipped stiff. Pour into mold which has 
been lined with halved lady“fingers. Chill 
until firm. Serves six. 

Raspberry, strawberry or pineapple may 
be substituted for the peach pulp and juice. 


Caramel Charlotte 


1 Tablespoonful of gelatine 
14% Cupful of cold water 
1 Cupful of granulated sugar 
14 Cupful of boiling water 
14 Cupful of milk 
1 Teaspoonful of vanilla 
Salt 
2 Cupfuls of whipping cream 
4 Cupful of browned blanched 
almonds | 

Soak the gelatine in the cold water. Melt 
the sugar in a frying pan, stirring carefully 
to prevent burning, add the boiling water 
and stir until all lumps are dissolved. Pour 
on the softened gelatine and strain into a 
bowl. Add the milk, heated to boiling, flavor 
and leave to cool. 

When the gelatine mixture begins to set, 
beat until foarny; fold in the whipped cream | 
and the almonds which have been cut in| 
lengthwise slivers. Chill until set. Serves ' 
six to eight. 


Turkish Delight | 


2 Tablespoonfuls of gelatine 

14 Cupful of cold water 

2 Cupfuls of sugar | 

¥4 Cupful of boiling water 

¥4 Cupful of orange juice | 

3 Tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 
Grated rind of one orange 
Coloring if desired 


Soak the gelatine in the cold water for 
five minutes. Add the boiling water to the 
sugar in a saucepan, stir until it boils, then 
add the soaked gelatine and allow to boil | 
gently for twenty minutes. Add the fruit | 
juices and orange rind, and a few drops of 
coloring if desired. Pour the mixture to a 
depth of about one inch into a flat pan which | 
has been dipped in cold water. Let stand 
until firm, then cut in pieces and roll in 
confectioner’s sugar. | 
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- CUP of Fry’s before 
“=> retiting soothes the 
merves and _ induces 




















The Oldest Cocoa and 
Chocolate House in 
the world. 


tne id ee 


Write for Free 
Recipe Book 


J. S. FRY & SONS 
(Canada) Limited | 
Montreal, Que. | 






1Cash's Names 


A School & Travelling Need 
Whenever you are away _ 
from home CASH'S 


They 
your personal 
clothing. They save laun- 
dry losses, prevent argu- 
Merits as to own- 
ership, and mark 
your indivicdual- 
ity. p F 
NAM 
neat, easy to apply 
ta clothing and linen, per 
manent, sanitary and truly 
economical. 
TRIAL OFFER: Send 10c. 
for one dozen of your own 
first name woven in fast 
thread on fine cambric tape 


omy oo ten Order from your dealer 

me S Ryd J "ICs. L 

ade ES | va Grier St. 
Belleville. Ont. 


FREE BOOKS 
ON CHILD 
WELFARE 


valuable. 
you an 










HERE are many ideas that 
will provea boon to moth- 
erand baby. Sound authority 
on feeding, clothing and tak- 
ing care of infants and young 


children. Tables of weight, 
growth and development. 


We will gladly mail the books 
to you free, on receipt of your 
name and address. 


Eagle Brand 
CONDENSED M ilk 


The Borden Co., Limited CW-10 
115 George St., Toronto 
Gentlemen: Please send me a 
FREE copy of your Baby’s Record 
Book con Baby Welfare Book. 
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Should Husbands and Wives Holiday | 
Apart P | 


Continued from page 37 


thread of a wonderful love over the hard 
stony realities of the distant road they hope 
to tread together. 

Parties, showers, the sonorous tones of 
the organ. 

Here comes the bride, here comes . 
confetti. . . old shoes. . . the honeymoon, 
spring’s epitome and summer’s pledge. 

With passing years springtime memories 
fade. Children come and illnesses. Expenses 
mount. Jack is absorbed in increasing busi- 
ness responsibilities, Jill in children and the 
daily routine of the home. 

Evenings. The children’s hour. A news- 
paper and pipe. Clothes to mend. Socks to 
darn. 

Illness. Anxious hours by babies’ cots. 
Sleepless nights. And, from time to time, 
little glimpses of springtime. 

And then, two weeks reprieve. Let the 
dust accumulate. It’s not on Jill’s furniture. 
Let’s eat. Jill doesn’t have to plan it or cook 
it. Let business go to the dogs. It’s not 
Jack’s responsibility. And let the children 
learn to say ‘‘daddy” instead of ‘“‘“mummy” 
all the time. It’s good for Jill to have a little 
rest—and good for Jack, too—to get a little 
closer to tiny hearts. 

And in the evenings, when the darkness 
has settled down and the children are in bed, 
and the whip-poor-will cries from the 
neighboring bush, Jack and Jill can retrace 
the path to springtime. 

The moon is just as mellow, the plash of 
water against the canoe as soft, and the 
Jack and Jill who look for it can find again 
the magic of their youth.—Jack and Jill. 


(While the letters from which these extracts 
were taken, could not qualify for the prizes. a 
sentence or two in each was so interesting that 
they have been grouped and published here. 
More will appear next month. ) 


There is something very wonderful about 
the companionship between husband and 
wife after all. They get on one another's 
nerves occasionally, but although they 
seldom mention it, there is a deep apprecia- 
tion on both sides for all the things they 
have been to each other.—A. S. Innes. 


I say, most emphatically, get away from 
each other. Enjoy yourself in your own way, 
because however devoted a man and wife 
may be, they each have their own particular 
little fancies and failings which can be 
enjoyed only when apart.—F. C. B. 


I think when a man goes away for his 
holidays he should take his wife along, and 
see what a different person she is when she 
is away from the kitchen as, so often, a man 
only sees his wife when she is tired and her 
nerves are on edge from tending the children 
all day. A man would find the other side of 
his wife’s character; and the same thing 
applies to a woman.— Virenus. 


After being married for eighteen years, | 
still can’t imagine anything in the whole 
world so thrilling as to lock up the house, 
jump into the car with my husband, and 
start off on a holiday. My husband is my 
best friend. He never bores me, always 
looks good to me, and I have every reason to 
believe that he feels the same way about me. 
—Florence Grabell. 


Husbands and wives should holiday apart, 
principally because a woman doesn’t cease 
to be an individual when she becomes a wife, 
and if she makes a success of matrimony, 
she has to subordinate her own to the indivi- 
duality of her husband. ‘Every woman 
knows” that man is a selfish animal. Even 
her man, the world’s perfect husband, can 
be too demanding—too dominating on 
occasions. Peace means submersion of self, 
and prolonged submersion means spineless- 
ness, If a woman doesn’t “come up for air,”’ 
so to speak, annually or oftener, she’s 


“sunk.” —One Wife. 


In the first few years of our life together, I 
did not want to get away from my husband, 
I know now that romance would have stayed | 
with us if we had been getting away from | 
each other a little. I love my husband as 
much as ever, but it’s the eternal sameness 
of every day that makes our life humdrum. 

J. D. M. 


Personally I think that vacation days 
should be combination “‘Father’s and moth- 
er’s days”. Every day of our short life is 
Se so why not share it when possible? 


Speaking from the viewpoint of fourteen | 
years of happy married life, I think the wife 
is much more responsible for the harmony of 
the home than the husband. It is just as 
essential for her to get away from that 
responsibility as it is for the business man 
to get away from his work.—Mrs. C. W. 





After fourteen years of married life my | 
husband and I can still “‘thrill’’ each other. 
Perhaps it’s because the going has been 
rough and there have been sickness and 
expenses aplenty. But it has made us both 
consider each other’s happiness first Out of 
all our worries I managed to save a few 
dollars for a holiday, even if it were only a | 
few days, and I can assure you that when a 
couple suffer together they certainly can 
play together and enjoy themselves. 

—Elizabeth Lawrence. 


If a man has chosen one woman from all 
the rest in the world and that woman feels 
there is only one man in the world for her— 
why should they feel it necessary to bestow 
their holiday smiles on someone else? Is not 
the holiday season, be it two or three days 
or two or three weeks, the only time when 
both feel they can relax, leave all the little 
worries of money or office or home and 
really and truly enjoy each other’s society? | 
The only time perhaps when they can both 
enjoy the pleasures that the other finds | 
interesting.—Jnterested Reader. 


One very practical mother of a large 
family said to me “‘The answer depends on 
whether you take your children along or not. 
They’re your job, and if you take along your 
job, you should take along your husband!” 
—Martha Belfry. 


If the husband and wife have not learned 
to play games together, the holiday is not 
the time to start, but afterwards when both 
feel fit, and refreshed after their separate 
holiday.— Muriel White. 


| 

1 

Holidays are supposed to be ‘“The happy 

days” and the family, like the community, | 

should not miss such an opportunity for | 

communal play, that they may the better | 

return to carry on the good work when their 
vacation is over.— Personne. 


I find I need at least two weeks.by myself. | 
You see my husband’s idea of a holiday is 
not mine. He loves to go to some lonely 
spot, and fish from early morning till late at 
night. The only fun I would get would be a 
chance to knit or read, then cook the fish, | 
and listen to how the fish bite, and how they 
won't bite, till I just hate the word fish! On 
such occasions as he would like a little real | 
enjoyment .in the evenings, he gets out the 
cribbage board. Now, next to fish I hate 
cribbage!—S. Taylor. 


Some children think their parents are 
incapable of other feelings than duty and | 
discipline, and it is quite a treat for them to 
see their parents take on a holiday rdle for a 
couple of weeks. They realize their parents | 
like to play, too.—V. McElroy. 


I consider it according to the rules of 
common sense that a man and his wife take 
Continued on page 56 \ 
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McCormick's 
‘Royal Assortment 


For Summer 
Hostesses 


two delicious Biscuit 
Assortments by McCormick 


The peculiar charm of English biscuits — their crisp, 
short flavoursome quality — has been captured by 
McCormick in the McCormick Royal Assortment. 
Hostesses may rest assured that guests who have visited 
England and tasted the authentic English biscuits will 
be quite as appreciative of the Royal Assortment. 
English recipes are used, English methods and standards 
are followed throughout. That Canadians enjoy them 
is seen by the phenomenal sale of these packages since 
their introduction a few months ago. 


For frozen summer desserts, cold custards and other 
summer dishes, hostesses have a brilliant ally in the 
McCormick Chocolate Assortment which offer a variety 
of delicious biscuits all flavoured with chocolate, and 
popular with everybody. Grocers will supply you. 
Made by 
McCORMICK MFG. CO. LIMITED 
LONDON, ONT. 


Manufacturers of Canada’s Finest Biscuits and Confectionery, 
including 


McCORMICK’S JERSEY CREAM SODAS 
McCORMICK’S ROYAL ASSORTMENT and 
SUN WHEAT IRRADIATED-VIMATIN BISCUITS 


McCormick's 
Chocolate 
Assortment 
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FLAMING RED 
SUNBURN 


There is no need to put up 
with this torture when you 
can get speedy and blessed 
relief by applying a film of 
MENTHOLATUM.. It is cool- 
ing and soothing. 
In Jars and Tubes . . 30c 
Three times as much in 


Large Jars.......60c 
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TRIAL 

OFFER 
Mail 

Valuable Coupon 


Send your name and address with 10 cents 
to Dept. C.2, Mentholatum Company, Bridgeburg, 
Ontario. You will receive a sample of Cough 
Drops and a trial box of Mentholatum free. 
“Feel it Heal.” 


send 15¢ 
a pkg. “ENGEL MFG. CO. 
2for25c Dept. 52V, 4711 N. Clark, Chicago 


T SIORY WRITING 


One 






ing publishers. 
Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
lesson course in writing and marketing of 


the Short- samp! f THE 
WRITER'S MONTHLY free. Write today. 
The Home Correspondence Schoo 
Dept. 2. Springfield, Mass. 





SOAP 


‘T's Best for You ondBaby too 


ieee ease . 
Ses ee 


The Stupid Side of Social Service | 


Continued from page 6 


This is the sort of thing our modern social 
workers are taught, to such a degree that 
after fifteen years practical experience it 
would be impossible for me to secure a 
position with any recognized social agency, 
in competition with the steam shovel out- 
put. I am too old fashioned. 

Where are we going? 

In the same newspaper with the above 
advice as to the bringing up of your children, 
I find that four boy bandits have been 
arrested in one of our cities. Three more in 
another. More every time you pick up a 
newspaper. What about the girls? During 
the year 1930 there were 2,180 illegitimate 
children born in Ontario, an increase of 
fifteen per cent over the year before. Of 
these unmarried mothers 248 were repeaters 
and presented their various communities 
with their second, third, fourth, and in one 
case, a sixth child born out of wedlock. 

The Children’s Aid Societies throughout 
the province also increased their activities 
last year and made permanent wards of 729 
children, an increase of five per cent. They 
also made temporary wards of 700 children, 
an increase of over 200 per cent. It cost the 
City of Toronto, for example, more than 


'$126,000 last year, collected directly by 


| 


| 


taxation, to maintain children made wards 
in that city. 

Would it be old fashioned to suggest that 
nobody knows. The steam shovel has been 
working for some years now. Are con- 
ditions improving? Is there less juvenile 
delinquency? Is there less crime, immorality, 
poverty or suffering? 


O, IN spite of the steam shovel, I go 

about my daily work, doing what I can, 
and when I get home at night I sit back in 
my armchair and dream. I look back 
through the years and see a vision. I look 
back forty years and see a young man, a 
newspaper reporter doing police court work. 
A young Irishman with no money but a 
great big heart. Because he was so made, 
he tried to do something for those unfor- 
tunates he ran across during his daily round. 
He was particularly fond of children, and, 
although he had no social training, felt it 
was not right that these little ones should 
suffer as a result of the faults of their 
parents. He thought it wrong that a child 
should be badly beaten by a drunken father 
or mother, or often, stepfather or step- 
mother. He felt it wrong that some of these 
mites should be born into this world, where 
they come unwanted, without a name, 
actually knocked from pillar to post, and 
be turned loose as soon as possible to make 
their own way in a world to which they did 
not ask for admittance. He thought it was 
right that every child should have a chance 
to grow up with at least a little care and 
love. 

Out of all this, nearly forty years ago was 
born an organization that has since, mainly 
under the direction and by the efforts of 
this young man, become a copy for the 
whole world. Many thousands of children, 
given a chance to grow up under decent 
conditions removed from cruelty and given 
kindness, taken from neglect andg iven love, 
all because of a young man’s sympathy for 
his fellow creatures! He was not only able 
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to do something for children, but also had | 
time to think of animals. He stopped by 
the way to form a society for the prevention 
of cruelty to animals. A 

And this young man, who is no longer a | 
young man, still nominally directs the organ- 
ization he built. Only nominally, because | 
the steam shovel output is after him hot- | Fair hair gleams like spun 
foot. They say he is weak, old fashioned, | old when washed with 
and doesn’t use enough forms. He is even van Williams “Camomile”. 
accused of doing good without using forms | the safe Shampoo. 





Golden Glory 





at all, and so he must go. He has shown 
that he has sympathy and clear-headed 


common sense. That he could build an | 


edifice of which other countries were glad 
to take a pattern. That no other person in 
history. ever gave more practical help to 
children than he did. But his ideas are 
now old fashioned and he must go. 

And before I wake I see another vision. 
This time I look back nearly two thousand 
years and see another Young Man, who 
loved children and was not satisfied with 
conditions as He found them. A Young 
Man with a Divine love for His fellow 
creatures, a love that was not taught Him 
but was born in Him. Because of His great 
understanding of other people’s troubles He 
went about doing good. He was the greatest 
Social Worker of all time—and they nailed 
Him on a cross. 


ND SO I feel sure that social service 

workers are born and not made. Clear- 
headed sympathy and good judgment, 
coupled with unlimited patience, will do 
more good than a dozen University courses. 
So will the ability to put yourself in some- 
one else’s place and judge justly as to 


whether you could have done one bit better 


the best advice in the world is no good to| 


under like circumstances. To know that 


hungry people, that talk will not help a 
man who is out of work at a time when no 
help can be obtained, that advice will not 
pay the rent. To have instinct to do what 
you have to, and in such a way that it 


For your shade of hair there 
is an Evan Williams Sham- 
poo at your drug store. 


Ap Empire Product 
SOLD EVERYWHERE | 





Sole Canadian Distributors 
PALMERS LIMITED 


| | SHANMIPOoOo 


FRECKLES 
An Easy Way To 
Remove The Ugly Mask 





Do what thousands of other women do to fade 
out freckles and gain a beautiful complexion. 
Use Othine-double strength, and you will no 
longer need to dread the sun and winds, 

You will find that after a few nights’ use of 
this dainty white cream even the worst freckles 
are disappearing while the lighter ones have 
vanished entirely. It is seldom that more than 


gives no offense. All these things are in the| an ounce jar of Othine is needed to clear away 


make-up of a real social worker. 
The majority of people are beginning to 
agree with me. They have been partially 


blinded by the statistics that have been, ; 


these ugly blotches and restore the natural 
beauty of your skin. 

Be sure to ask for Othine-double strength at 
ms drug or department store, Money back if 
it does not rerhove even the worst freckles and 


thrown at them, by the fact that so many | leave your complexion soft, clear and beautiful. 


thousands of visits were made by social 
service workers to so many hundreds of 
homes. That so many hundreds of people 
were assisted—by advice. They are not told 
that so many thousands of dollars have been 
spent on salaries and only so many hundreds 
of dollars on material help. 

They are beginning to realize that the 
cause of most distress is unemployment 


Keep Free From 
Fat» Feel Younger 


| Unlike most salts, Kruschen isn’t 


which cannot be cured by talk, no matter| simply a laxative —if that’s all you 
how optimistic you may be about other| want any kind of salts with any kind 
people’s troubles. They are finding out that} of a label will do—but is that all you 


juvenile crime is increasing because of the| want? 
lack of parental control, and the proper and 
reasonable punishment of children when 
they do wrong. They are thinking that 
half the money now spent in maintaining 
children taken from their parents might 
well be spent on the reconstruction of those 
homes with better results. They believe 
that they are not getting a proper dividend 
from the money they invest in social work. 
They are right. 


NEXT MONTH---A\n Answer to 
“The Stupid Side of Social Service” 


What are your reactions to the criticisms made in this article? Whether you 
agree with them or not, you will be interested in the powerful reply which 


will appear in the September issue. 


If you have opinions you would like to express—let us have them! 





When you take Krutschen Salts you 
| not only stimulate your bowels, liver 
| and kidneys to function naturally and 
| perfectly, but you supply every internal 
| organ, gland, nerve and fibre in the 
| body with nature’s own revitalizing 
| and rejuvenating minerals. 
| Get a bottle of Kruschen Salts at 
any drug store—take one-half teaspoon 
in a glass of hot water every morning 
before breakfast—cut down on sweets 
and fat forming foods and get some 

moderate regular exercise—in just a 
few days indolence changes to activity 
and life grows brighter. 

A Virginia woman writes: 
started on my_ second 
Kruschen Salts and have been losing 
flesh right along — you have fathomed 


“T just 
secret of flesh reduction.” 


bottle of 


and tender toes — relieved 
in 1 minute by these thin 

soothing, healing pads. Safe! 
Also sizes for Callouses, Bunions 


D&£ Scholl's 
| Zino-pads 








| 
| 
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THE HOME BUREAU 


Conducted by ANNE ELIZABETH WILSON 


I AM enclosing a plan of my bedroom. J 
wish to ask your advice as to how I can 
make it an interesting room. The wails are 
pink and the woodwork deep cream. The 
furniture is also cream. I have been promised 
a large rug for the floor. Could you tell me how 
to make this room as attractive as possible and 
at little expense? Could you send me any 
suggestions for a dressing table which I can 
make myself? 


Pyeze are some suggestions for your room 
which should be easy to carry out, inex- 
pensive and very pretty, too. If I were you, 
I should paint the set French grey, and 
decorate the centre of the bureau drawers 
the head of the bed, etc., with decalcomania 
designs which can be varnished over to 
preserve them. 

The dressing table would be pretty draped 
in pink and grey patterned voile, and I am 
sending you a copy of The Chatelaine in 
which full instructions for the making of a 
dressing table are given. 

When you get the rug, you might con- 
sider having it dyed French grey, too. But 
you will have to decide whether it is just as 
suitable as it is, or whether it would be 
better dyed. Certainly a soft one-tone grey 
rug would be lovely in your room. 


Curtaining An Arch 


Y LIVI NG ROOM is eighteen by twelve 

feet, with an arch at the eastern end. It 
‘s very sunny. The walls are burlapped in 
dark green one half way up. The upper half is 
bapered in tan and gold with a very faint tinge 
of rose. The ceiling is cream. Window cur- 
ains are ivory inside and deep blue outside. 
The floor is covered with brown linoleum, small 
rugs in shades of green, tan and grey. I would 
like to curtain the arch but do not know in 
what material or color. Are the window cur- 
tains of deep blue a suitable shade for the walls 
and floor covering, or would old rose window 
curtains match better? 


I SHOULD suggest that you use green 
curtains (drapes) and green portiéres as 
well, choosing a slightly lighter shade than 
the wall burlap. 

You could perhaps have your present 
curtains dyed to match the green of the 
material bought for portiéres. 

With this scheme, you will catch up all 
the old touches of green.in the room. At 
present, I feel that the blue curtains must be 
rather depressing. 


I WOULD very much appreciate some advice 
concerning the decoration and furnishing 
of our combination living and dining room. 

I have a walnut mohair chesterfield and 
chair to match in blue, mulberry, brown, black 
and a little yellow ona sand ground; a cogswell 
chair covered in a bluish taupe silk repp with a 
small design in blue and brown: a small 
walnut table and two lamps. I will have to get a 
table for dining which can also be a living 
room table, and chairs to go with it which can 
also be used in the living room. I will need 
new curtains and also a rug or rugs for the 
floor and I would so very much like some 
suggestions as to what should be done to make 
the room comfortable and pleasing. 

I have been planning on getting a rug 
measuring nine by fifteen for the floor but 
have been told several small rugs would be 
better. I have a very lovely cushion in a mul- 
berry and a shade for a bridge lamp in blue 
and mulberry. I am very fond of orange or 
yellow especially in a north room, but it 
seems hopeless with what I have to work on. I 
really cannot afford to have slip covers made 
for the chesterfield and chair just now. 


I SHOULD suggest that you secure a 
mulberry broadloom rug and sand-color 
drapes. Later, when you feel you can afford 
slip covers—which I would strongly recom- 
mend for the room, you can secure also a 
chintz taking in both colors. A drop-leaf or 
gate-leg table and rush-bottomed chairs are 
the most suitable for a combination room. 


FTER having my bedroom furniture 
painted grey with blue trimming, I do 
not know what to do with the border of the 
floor. I want io paint it, but what color? 
Should it be grey and should it be darker than 
the furniture? I will get a rug for the centre 
to harmonize. My woodwork is white enamel, 
paper quite neutral. 


BELIEVE you would be best advised to | 

paint your floor grey, if painted it must | 
be. You know that even as soft a wood as 
pine can be stained, lacquered and waxed to 
a most beautiful finish. If you do paint, 
however, I’d have the shade slightly darker 
than the furniture. A bright blue rug should 
be attractive in such a room—but you'll 
need a little rose and lavender somewhere 
to warm it up. 


“Doing Over’’ a Bedroom 


M* PROBLEM is a bedroom. I do not 

wish to buy any new furniture, but I 

will tell you what I already have—a walnut | 
double bed, a walnut dresser, and a small table | 
which I am going to use for a dressing table. 

I would like to drape it with whatever you 

suggest, and pul a walnut framed mirror above | 
at. It is at present white enamelled, and I | 
thought I would enamel it walnut. Now for | 
colorings. The paper on this room is very 

pretty. There is a-white background and 

clusters of roses and orchids, and quite a 

prominent display of green leaves. I have 

wory voile curtains with rose overdrapes. 

They are both ruffled. I have a sand rug with 

colorings of rose and green. The woodwork 

and floor need paint badly. Would you suggest 

what color would harmonize with the rest of 
the room? 


] SHOULD suggest that you paint your 
bedroom woodwork ivory. As to the 
draped table, it is immaterial whether the 
“underneath” is restained or not, unless 
you have drawers in it which you intend to 
use, in which case, the drapery will have to 
swing open on two “arms.” This can be 
done with such a simple device as two curtain 
rods and four cup hooks—two for them to 
swing on, and two for them to rest on at 
front. They should be of the straight vari- 
ety, not curved—just two little brackets. 
However, if you wish to stain it walnut, that 
is quite all right, but you will probably have | 
to remove the present white paint first. 

A striped voile would be adorable for the | 
dressing-table drape. It would be curtain | 
material. A rose and ivory, or a rose and 
pale green would be pretty. 


A Child’s Bedroom 


I AM doing over a bedroom to be used by a 

young girl of eight. It is only a small room 

with one window facing south west. What sort 

of wall paper and woodwork paint would be 

nice? There is a linoleum rug on the floor, | 
slightly buff and with some blue tone. I have a | 
chest of drawers, small dressing table and | 
mirror, rocker and child’s bed. I thought of | 
painting the furniture in a soft green shade | 
and doing the knob handles, etc., in rose, also 

having two or three braided mats in rose and 

green. Should I paint the rug, and what kind | 
of curtains would be pretty? 


‘TO PAINT the furniture an apple green 
in the little girl’s room would be exceed- 
ingly pretty. With this I should have ivory 
woodwork and a pretty chintzy flowered 
paper, with a small pattern. You might 
paint the linoleum rug a dark green, then 
varnish or lacquer it. (Lacquer will not lift 
a good quality paint.) The little scatter rugs 
would be adorable over this flooring. 

For the windows, how about a dotted 
Swiss, ruffled tie-back type of curtain? 
These might be dotted and ruffled with 
some color taken from the paper, I should 
think perhaps rose. I would suggest sten- 
cilling or using decalcomania patterns on the 
painted furniture, rather than painting the 
knobs rose. 
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DOUGHNUTS are better 





when weds with 


MAGI 


of plump, crisp doughnuts. 


FEW people can resist the appeal 


Take your own family, for in- 
stance. Imagine what Dad, Bill 
and Mary would say if you served 
them a heaping plate of tender, 
sizzling-hot doughnuts at dinner 
to-night. 

OFf course, they'd like them. Par- 
ticularly if they are the light, 
wholesome kind that can be made 


with Magic Baking Powder. 
Try this Magic recipe once and 





@ Lock for this mark on every 
tin. It is our guarantee that Magic 
Baking Powder does not contain 
alum or any harmful ingredient. 














Se 





















BAKING 
POWDER 


we know that you will want to 
serve them often. Make enough 
to last several days, for “Magic- 
made” doughnuts are equally 
delightful served cold, because 


they retain their crispy freshness. 


And remember! No matter what 
you ere baking, to get the best 
results, be sure to use Magic Bak- 
ing Powder. The kind that 3 out 
of every 4* Canadian housewives 
who bake at home say they use 
because it always gives consist- 
ently better baking results. 


*This fact was revealed in a recent 


Dominion-wide investigation. 
Recipe for DOUGHNUTS 
3 eggs } cup milk 
1 cup suger 4} cups flour 
2 tablespoons melted 2 teaspoons Magic 
butter Baking Powder 


4 cup sweet cream 1 teaspoon salt 


@ Mix together butter, sugar and beaten 
eggs, beat till smooth, then add milk and 
cream gradually, then flour, baking powder 
and salt which have been sifted together. If 
too soft, add a little more flour to roll out, 
cut in tings and fry in deep fat. Roll in 
powdered sugar and serve. 


Buy Made in Canada Goods 


If you bake at home, send for the New 
Magic Cook Book. It will provide you with 
dozens of interesting suggestions to help 
you with your baking. A copy will be ser:t 
free on request. 







STANDARD BRANDS LIMITED 
GILLETT PRODUCTS 


Fraser Ave. & Liberty St., Toronto, Ont. 


Please send me—Free—the New Magic 
Cook Book. c-8 
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Gripe Water 


Millions of mothers all 
over the world are giving 
Woodward's Gripe Water 
to their babies when they 
cry with pain. 

Woodward’s “Gripe 
Water” has eo used i 
baby pains sorrows 
with mentee safety a 
more than seventy . Ie 
gives quick relief and if 
used regularly as directed, 
corrects the cause of those 
sharp cries of pain. 

For colic, flatuleace, 
acidity, indigestion, loose- 
ness, con'stipation—and 
especially feverishness, 
sore gums and the general 
distress of teething time, 
Woodward's ‘Gripe 
Water’’ is recommended, 

of grateful 
m 


Ask your druggists. 


KEEPS BABY WELL 


SPECIAL COUPON OFFER 


To W. WOODWARD LTD., 
10 McCaul St., Toronto. 
Please send me a sample, for which I enclose 


10c. for postage and packing. 
IAMS . nonce nccaathas> cercsvcancngpeaenraeesas 


Address 








THE FLOWER-GARDEN QUILT 





| combinations : 
s | Only Hurlbuts can 
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Water lilies run the entire gamut of 
color—rose, blue, orchid, yellow, but of 
|course the best known ones are creamy 
white with a gorgeous centre of green and 
gold. So let’s do the petals and bud white 
if you are using tinted background material, 
and lightest yellow if you are embroidering 


13 


The large flower is crimson in either long 
and short or just outline stitch edge.- Its 
centre is lightest yellow. The side view 
flower and buds that show color are deepest 
yellow, leaf, pods and stem green. Somebody 
suggested using our garden flower squares 
to alternate with plain, as a checkerboard, 
into a hooked rug. The bold, open patterns 


THE WATER LILY 


Ci cist es 
} Prevent 
Summer Upsets 
Warm weather and changes of food 


© 
Ruby Short (ER 
THE HOLLYHOCK 
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ensure perfect fitting 





Hurlbuts are the same cazh 


ag | prices from Coast to Coa:t 
N NOTE SPELLING y 
—HurlBUT— 
ii MADE AT PRESTON, ONT. 
x | HURLBUT 
CUSHION—SOLE 
| yi Shoes « Children 
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your blocks on white. Centres are a coppery 
orange, leaves dull green and water lines 
blue. This design might be repeated to 
form a border for bathroom curtains, 
embroidered on a round stool cover to | 
match or even traced and painting done | 
into a frieze for the wall. 





The reason is—WRIGLEY’S. 

| ones has found out that if you 

nae yeae mouth fresh, you feel 
fres 


| WRIGLEY’S—“after ever meal” 
—is recommended by doctors 
and dentists. It 
keeps the teeth 
cleansed. 








INEXPENSIVE 
SATISFYING 


upsets unless healthy elimination is 


assured. You will find Feen-a-mint 


effective in milder doses and espe- 
pleasant for 


cially convenient and 


and water bring frequent summer 
summertime use, 


like the hollyhocks would be particularly 
suitable for such work. 

These designs are exact size to transfer 
through carbon paper to a seven-inch square 
of material and then embroider in the 
naturalistic colors of the flowers, using | 


, 
a ke 


Feen-a-mint 
FOR CONSTIPATION 





simple, well-known stitches such as outline, 
lazy-daisy, buttonhole, and French knot. 
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hese Important Years 


This pretty little girl was one of the 

snapshot entries in The Chatelaine’s 

snapshot contest. The photo was en- 

tered by A. K. Menzies of Salmon 
Arm, B.C. 


by 
EVELYN 
BARTON 


Ha. you ever been 


surprised to discover how 
universal are the problems 
which you have always felt 
are your own particular, 
private worries? 

I have had another ex- 
ample of this orily recently. 
For some time I have been 
thinking seriously of my 
son’s schooling—shall it be 
private school, or shall it be 
public? If it isa private school, 
shall I choose one close enough 
for him to come home for fre- 
quent week-ends—or should he 
be far enough away to banish all 
hope of running home to Dad and 
Mother when things go wrong? 

This, I felt, was my own problem. 
Every other mother was perfectly satis- 
fied. Among my friends, I saw children 
either going to the public schools in town, 
or else coming home for the holidays from a 
private school miles away. In both cases, the 
children seemed very happy, and very successful, as is 
the way with the average child. 

But when I started asking questions, I found out again, 
that what I thought was a problem in my own mind is one that 
is an essential part of every child’s upbringing. Children’s personalities 
might differ, the homes might differ, but the main question at stake, was in every woman’s 
mind. And even though many of the women with whom I talked had grown-up children, 
the question was always one of paramount interest. 

In this modern day and age, are children better fitted for meeting life with a private 
or public school education? 


INANCES do not settle the question. Many parents who could easily afford a private 


school, believe that the public school is better. Many parents, who ordinarily could. 


not afford to send their sons away from home, are budgetting strenuously, and doing with- 
out many little comforts in order to make their dream possible. Hundreds of boys and 
girls are earning their own way through these schools and colleges. 

No, the first main question is that of the child being away from home. I cannot bear 
the thought of my son being away from me for the greater part of the year. He will be 
gone so soon into business life that I feel he should be with us at home. And there is no 
private school where I live and where I could send him as a day scholar. I feel that Ted 
needs his Dad, and that his Dad and I both need him. Why should we lose so much of 
his life; why should he grow up away from us, under foreign influences? 

But when I grow fervidly insistent on this argument my sister demolishes me utterly. 
“You haven't really time for your son’s life in your home,”’ she says, “‘you know that meals 
cannot be regular because of John’s business life. That your son must take a very casual 
importance in the home. It’s very difficult for him to lead a regular life. At school he 
would live in surroundings designed for him. He is the main thought behind all the curricu- 
lum. He is taught team work, co-operation. He learns the value of working together. 
There is more time to find out his particular bent in his studies. The classes are smaller 
and the teachers, can very naturally give him special attention. The boy is ten now, and 
he’s your only son. You'll spoil him at home. Send him away for the next few years to 
grow up in a curriculum planned with the one idea—to develop him in every way.” 

My neighbor has a daughter, a charming girl of fourteen or so. A year ago she was at 
the public school, where, as throughout Canada, a staff of devoted teachers were doing 
work which is playing such an important part in the 
Dominion’s development. But Geraidine (that is not her 
real name, of course) began to absorb the ideas of some of 
the older girls. She rebelled strenuously at the early to bed 
rule. She felt aggrieved that she could not attend the parties 
as casually as some of the other girls. She wanted to wear 
the extremes of style. My neighbor discovered Geraldine 
with many ideas that frightened her with their sophistication. 

So, although she confessed to me that she cried with 
loneliness for many days, she sent Geraldine to one of our 
fine Canadian private schools where Geraldine’s waning 













What experiences have you had in your 


children’s schooling—and what are your 

opinions on this question? We will publish 

the most interesting two hundred word let- 
ters in coming issues. 





“What is the best envi- 


ronment for my child C} 
asks this mother, and 
presents an interesting 


question for your answer 


interest in sports and games 

was roused to a dominant 

one. She had to dress 

simply in the school cos- 

tume. Geraldine was diffi- 

cult at first; she missed the 

exciting parties she had man- 

aged to attend at home. She 

missed her friends and the 

boy across the aisle. But after 

one or two wailing letters, 

Geraldine began to be inter- . 

ested in the life of the school, 

and today—well, she regards 

made-up mouths and sheer frocks 

as bad taste rather than ideals 
with which she must conform. 

One thing I know—too many moth- 

ers select their children’s school far 

more casually than they would buy a 

new evening frock. In the latter case 

there are hours of thought and planning; 

but I know dozens of women who have sent 

their children away through the casual report of a 

friend or through a general reputation. 

So much depends upon the contacts that the child will 

make—so much on the attitude of mind of the principal and 

teachers. When the parents know confidentially that the man 

or woman whose personality permeates the whole school, is one 

whose ideas are in unison with their own; when they know the situation, 

the environment, and the general atmosphere of the school—how much more successful 
the school days will be. 

The personality of the child, of course, is of dominant importance. And that is where 
a parent's intelligence must work overtime. One boy will be much better so far away 
from home that he can only get back for the main holidays. Another, will be happier and 
more successful, if he can come home every week-end. It is a criminal mistake to insist 
that a child who is frequently homesick and lonely for home companionship should be 
sent entirely away, as is the case with so many selfish men and women, who would rather 
have their week-ends to themselves than be burdened with an eager young son or daughter. 
But, on the other hand, there are some boys and girls who need to be left entirely in the 
school for some months, in order to grow their roots deep, and to develop that sense of 
“‘belonging.”” This is where it is so valuable to know and trust your principal, and work 
with him in the best solution. 

If I lived in a city where I could send my son by the day to a private school or college, I 
should not hesitate fora moment. Many women tell me that they feel their children should 
learn as early in life as possible to adapt themselves to every type; to be “knocked about a 
bit’ while they are youngsters, so that the shocks of the business world will not be too 
hard. These women tell me that they believe the teaching is better in public schools, and 
that they turn out boys and girls more fitted to face the modern world. 

But I believe that because of the fine work our public as well as private schools are 
doing in Canada, that parents with incomes of a certain amount should be compelled to 
send their children to private schools. This would lessen the crowding of our public 
schools, and give the overworked teachers there a better opportunity to give more indivi- 
dual attention to the needs of the children. 

I believe that the organized sports programmes in private schools are of the greatest 
importance in training boys and girls, and that that is one of the saddest lacks in our 
public educational system today. We are too prone to get one team and shout for it as 
representing the school, and work only to bring home team honors to the school, while 
hundreds of the pupils get practically no opportunity to play. 

And as for the benefit of contacting all types of children 
in the public schools—I believe that children are the same 
the world over, and that my son will learn to adapt himself 
to as many types of mind in his private school as he will ina 


What Do You Think? public one. 


For yes—I shall send him away to school. I question, 
and doubt, and debate at great length, but my husband 
feels it is the thing to do, and in my heart of hearts, I believe 
it is true. But when I think of the silent, tidy house—I 
begin all over again, and wonder if we are doing wisely. 

The End 
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Moulton College 


TORONTO 


Residential and Day School 
for Girls 


Primary to Honour 
Matriculation 
For Calendar apply to the Principal 
Miss Marjorie Trotter, B.A. 


34 Bloor St. E. Toronto, Ont. 
Established 1888 











Upper 
School 


Residences 


ITH holidays ending 


next month, the St. Andrew's College 


problem of choosing the right AURORA, ONT. 


school for the children be- New Buildings: Upper School Residences and Lower School Unit. Large 


: : gymnasium and swimming 1. 219 acres, 20 miles from Toronto. Physical 
comes one of serious smport. fitness and scholarship ees tp a high standard. Prepares for Universities, 


The leading private schools Royal Military College and Business. Established 31 years. 

and colleges of Canada group- AUTUMN TERM COMMENCES SEPT. 10, 1931 
: Write for Beautifully Mlustrated 

ed on this page have been Calendar Describing the College. 


educating young Canadians REV. D. BRUCE MacDONALD 
for many, many years. M.A., LL.D., Headmaster 
Picture at right shows the new 


Chapel and part of the Lower 
School Unit. 





Upper School— 


H. C. Griffith, M.A.. 
Prinetpal. 





ntario Ladies Ollegc 


WHITBY ONTARIO 
} Established 1874 


; A Residential School for Girls 


Combines advantages of City and Country School. Near 
Toronto. Splendid Castle buildings. Spacious grounds. 
One hundred acre estate. Physical education emphasized, 
Swimming, Riding, etc. 

Public School to Honor Matriculation, Music, Art, House- 
hold Science, Public Speaking, Commercial Courses, Bible. 


Sx hool re-opens September 9th, 1931 


FOR CALENDAR APPLY TO 
REV. C. R. CARSCALLEN, M.A., D.D, 


Bishop Bethune College 
my A Church Boarding School for Girls 


Lower School— 


H. G. Williams, B.A., 
Principal. 





TRAFALGAR 


—3 University Scholarships iast year. 
vision. Courses leading to pass and 


prospectus write to— 


THE BURSAR, 














St. Thomas, Ont. 


OSHAWA - ONTARIO 
Incorporated 1889 
Residental School for Girls 









Ideally situated in spacious grounds, 
offering a sound education from 







Under Direction of 


kindergarten to Honour Matricula- The United Church of Canada 


eae Ff : tion, with very special opportunities 
er eel ~ for Art and Music. Physical train- 


ing under supervision of trained 








Physical Education. 





For prospectus apply to the 








REV. P. S. DOBSON, M.A., D.D. 
PRINCIPAL, MISS OUGHTERSON 
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COLLEGE 
EVA Ms srt hare 
for Junior and Senior Girls 


Ideal situation in spacious grounds. 
rm Sound education combined with 
bee Me) healthy physical development, In- 
dividual attention. 

Courses from Kindergarten to Hon- 
ours Matriculation. Gymnastics, 
Games and Swimming. Special De- 
partments in Music, Art, House- 
hold Science. 

For infurmationapplytothe Principal 
MARIAN WOOD, B.A, 



































ELECTING a school for 

a young son or daughter 

to attend during those all-im- 

portant years of adolescence, 

is one which every man and 

woman realizes, demands 

every thought. This page of 

outstanding Canadian private 

schools and colleges is pre- 
sented for your assistance. 













. 4 coat - 
New Upper School Dormitory Building 










RIDLEY COLLEGE [°%.,.Bo%S 


Set in 80 acres of ideal grounds. Five separate dormitories, Memorial Chapel, 
Swimming Pool, Covered Rink. Magnificent new Upper School Dormitory 
Building, Lower School for boys up to 14. Matriculation standing very high 


Smali classes under personal seper- 
honour matriculation to Universities, 


R.M.C. and Business. School re-opens Tuesday, Sept. 8th. For illustrated 


RIDLEY COLLEGE St. Catharines, Ont. 1 





SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR 


Courses : Junior College, Collegiate, 
Public School, Music, * Roaaeitien 
Secretarial, Art, Household Science, 


Greatly improved equipment. Sep- 


Bursar or to The Sisters of St. ° 
John the Divine, Major Street, mistress. Indoor and outdoor sports. arate residence for little girls. 
Toronto. Resident Graduate Nurse. For prospectus address the Principal. 
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‘Women and Lhe Work | 
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Mrs. D. Gould 


ESTERN UKRAINE is the birth- 

place of Mrs. Savella Stechishin. She 
came to Canada with her parents when she 
was nine years old. Canada gave her her 
education and now in turn she is doing her 
share in the building of sound and healthy 
Canadian homes among the Ukrainians. 

In the spring of 1930 Mrs. Stechishin was 
engaged by the Homemaker’s Department 
of the University of Saskatchewan to lecture 
among the Canadian Ukrainians of 
Saskatchewan. She applies in her lectures 
the scientific principles of cookery and home 
management to the needs of Canadian rural 


RS. GOULD, wife of Dr. D. Gould, of 

Fenelon Falls, Ont., is actively 
interested in community welfare, and during 
the thirty-three years of her residence in 
Fenelon Falls. has devoted much time and 
energy to community work. 

Mrs. Gould’s chief interest is the Women’s 
Institute, of which she has been a member 
since its early days. She has held office in 
the local society for a great number of 
years, and has been district president for 
almost eighteen years—an office she still 
holds. Mrs. Gould has organized almost all 
the branches in east Victoria. and it is her 


Mrs. Savella Stechishin 





” 


—n 


_pride that all are today in a flourishing 


condition and engaged in practical com- 
munity work. 





Mrs. Pierre F. Casgrain 


NE of the young women engaged in the 
Quebec feminist movement, Mrs. Cas- 
grain has won recognition as a champion of 
women’s rights and is achieving a remark- 
able degree of success through her unflinch- 


ing determination and her persuasive elo- 
quence. Prominent in social life and a 
popular hostess, Mrs. Casgrain is also 
associated closely with philanthropic move- 
ments. To her the Ligue de la Jeunesse 
Feminine, a new organization of young 
French-Canadian women which in a few 
months enrolled over three hundred mem- 
bers engaged in a diversified programme of 
welfare work, owes its inception. Mrs. 
Casgrain is a daughter of the late Sir 
Rodolphe Forget and of Lady Forget, of 
Montreal, and the wife of Pierre F. Cas- 
grain, K.C., M.P., Chief Liberal Whip. She 
is the mother of four children. 


life. She is also the instigator of the Ukrain- 
ian, Women’s Association of Canada, which 
has taken root and flourished progressively. 





Mrs. David Jamieson 


HE name of Mrs. David Jamieson has 

become widely known, both through her 
husband’s prominence as chairman of the 
Mothers’ Allowance Commission and the 
Old Age Pensions Board, and through her 
own achievements. Mrs. Jamieson was born 
in Toronto, and is of the well-known Brad- 
shaw family. She went to Durham, Ontario, 
which was then practically unsettled bush- 
land, as the wife of Dr. Jamieson, a country 
practitioner. Nurses and doctors were 
scarce at that time, and she soon became 
expert in administering anaesthetics and 
dispensing medicine, gaining the confidence 
and esteem of all whom she met. 

During the years of the war Mrs. Jamieson 
organized the Red Cross Society in Durham 
with remarkable results. It is largely through 
her efforts that Durham is able to boast the 
only strictly Red Cross Hospital in Canada. 


A Sun-Bathing Suit 


Continued from page 45 


Seat to shoulder 17 inches (without 
stretching). 

Following the directions for the larger 
suit, cast on 66 sts. Knit 10 rows of ribbing; 
37 rows in stockinette stitch, shane for the 
leg, as follows: 

Cast off 6 sts at beginning of first 2 rows; 
then 4 sts at beginning of each row until 14 
sts remain. Work on the 14 sts for 43 rows, 
then cast on in the same order as you cast 
off, 4 at end of each row till there are 54 sts; 
then 6 sts on next 2 rows. 

37 rows of stockinette st, 10 rows in 
ribbing. 

Follow the directions for the bib in other 


suit. There will be 23 purl sts in place of the 
27 purl sts in the 13th row, and every alter- 
nate row. 

Knit 20 rows of drop stitch instead of 23 
as in other suit. Finish off the bib and straps 
as directed, and press. This should measure 
11 inches across; 64 at bib; 2 inches at 
narrow part. 

To finish the legs pick up the cast off sts, 
26 at leg, 22 sts between and 26 at the other 
side. Knit and finish as directed for other 
suit. 

These directions are for the 4 years size; 
for smaller sizes knit shorter straps according 
to size required. 


Lee eessssssssensustesssiseesseeneee 
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Before you get married 


.. read what this woman says! 


“For months I had not been my usual 
healthy self. It was nothing that you could 
actually put your finger on, but I was cross 
and irritable. My marriage which had 
meant so much to me, seemed suddenly to go 
all wrong—yet there seemed to be nothing I 
could do about it. 

“Then one day I came upon an advertise- 
ment for Postum. It spoke of tannin and 
caffein, and I wondered if they could be the 
cause of my nervousness? I had been using 
beverages containing tannin and caffein 
because it stimulated me for an hour or so— 
though when the effects wore off, I would go 
all to pieces again. 

**Then and there, I decided to give up 
caffein, and try Postum. I was pleasantly 
surprised at its taste, and before many days 
had passed life once more began to look 
good to me. My nervousness disappeared 
and my spirits revived. Three cheers for 


Postum!”” 
MRS. MARGARET RIDGE 


* * * 


Many a marriage that might be happy is 
spoiled by a wife’s or husband’s “nerves.” 
There may seem to be nothing todo 
about it, and yet... 

Time and time again, nervousness can 
be directly traced to meal-time beverages 
containing tannin and caffein. It may 
seem to stimulate and help you, of course. 
But don’t be fooled! 

Make the experiment that has helped 
millions of other men and women. Elimi- 
nate tannin and caffein from your diet 
and drink Postum instead, with your 


meals—for thirty days. At the end of that 
time, notice the difference in yourself. See 
how much better you look and feel. You'll 
want to give Postum a permanent place on 
your table! 

There is no tannin or caffein in Postum. 
It won’t make you nervous—nor will it 
cause sleeplessness, headaches, and indi- 
gestion. Postum is made from roasted 
whole wheat and bran. Safe and delicious! 
Try a cup plain—or add cream, and see 
how the rich brown color turns to gold. 
Taste the flavor—and you'll know you’ve 
found a friend! 

Postum costs less than most other 
mealtime drinks—only one-half cent a cup. 
Order from your grocer—or mail the 
coupon for one week’s free supply, as a 
start on your thirty-day test. Please in- 
dicate whether you wish Instant Postum, 
made instantly in the cup, or Postum 
Cereal, the kind you boil. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Consumer Service Dept., P3-31M 
GENERAL FOODS LTD., Cobourg, Ont. 
I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
one week's supply of 
INSTANT POSTUM 0 Check 
(prepared instantly in the cup) which 
POSTUM CEREAL 
(prepared by boiling) 


Fill in completely—print name and address 
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Buy by the Brand? 


OMEN are keen buyers. They want the best at a cost that will fit into 
their budget. Not necessarily the “cheapest.” 





When they order tea or soap by a branded name, it’s because they have 
tried that particular brand, know its merits by experience, and save 
time by so ordering. 


So well known are some trade names that it is not necessary to mention 
the product: Salada does not need to have annexed to it the word “tea.” 
Baby’s Own need not mention Soap. An order for Canada Dry by no 
stretch of the imagination could be mistaken for an order for coffee. 


Why?— Because Advertising Has Fixed 


these and other equally well known trade names so firmly in the minds of the buying 
public, that 

It is impossible to dissociate the product from the name. Firms which spend fortunes 
in so firmly implanting the names of their products in the buyers’ minds cannot afford 
to take chances with the product thus “bought by the brand.” 


They Must Live Up To a Standard 


In buying trade-marked goods you are thus safeguarded and protected against any 
slackness in quality. The slightest deterioration in quality would at once be noticed 
and the loss in volume of business would be appalling. 















BUY ADVERTISED, TRADEMARKED GOODS 
FOR ECONOMY AND SAFETY. 







This advertisement was prepared by 
MARGARET PENNELL, ADVERTISING 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 








—One of a series prepared by Advertising Agencies upon invitation of MAcLean’s MacAzine and THe CHATELAINE 
to promote a better understanding of the protection which advertised products provide to the public. 
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2 _|HE PANTRY: SHELRsiae 


“Drink a bunch of grapes!” 
— delicious as a beverage . . 
or as a breakfasi fruit-juice. 


Welch's 


Grape Juice 


0 X'S 


Uniformly pure and wholesome. 
For over 80 years the leader. 


GELATINE 


Dining Car 
Siedines 


Little flashes of silver 
fish, spiced to entice and 
packed in the finest olive 
oil. Guaranteed the same 
high quality as served on 
C. N. R. dining cars. 


Connors Bros. Ltd. 
BLACK’S HARBOUR, N. B. 





A NEW FEATURE 


The Pantry Shelf is a new department 
of service to Canadian housekeepers. On 
this page, the Chatelaine Institute wi!) 
discuss from month to mont, those inter 
testing foods which come to us in jars and 
bottles, cans and other packages. 


The convenience of these products has 
won them a distinct place in menu 


making. They may be used in almost 


any course of the meal, as an ingredient 
of the dish or as an accessory to add 
the desired final touch of delicious flavor. 


The cleverest housekeeper nowadays 1s 
not the one who creates everything she 
serves, bul the one who takes advantage of 
the food manufacturer's skill, and uses 
wisely what has been produced for her. 


The Pantry Shelf will offer suggestions 
in selecting, preparing and serving the 
wide variety available and tell of new 
products as they appear on the market. 











A Directory of Food Products and Their Place 
On The Menu. 


SUMMER BEVERAGES 
By M. FRANCES HUCKS 





| O SOUND is more welcome on a hot 
afternoon in August, than the tinkle 


of ice in a glass, musically announcing 

the arrival of tall cool drinks. 
The serving of beverages, piping hot if 
the day is cool and frostily cold when the 


| thermometer soars, is a gracious gesture of 


| refreshes the guest. 


| foundations, 


which not only welcomes but 
Refreshed and cheered 
also is the family who finds lunch or supper 
raised from the commonplace by the addi- 
tion of a tart or tasty beverage, which may 
serve only as a pleasant thirst quencher or 
| may provide needed nourishment in a light 
| meal. 

Many prepared, bottled beverages are 
temptingly displayed in the shop windows 
offering easy solutions to the summer bev- 
erage problem. For everyday use, at camp 
or cottage, on picnic or motor trip, for child 
or grown-up, for mid-day or evening enter- 
taining, there is a delicious drink to suit 

| each occasion and to please every taste. 

Bottled beverages may be plain or car- 
bonated and come in a variety of flavors, 
which can be blended to produce new and 
interesting results. Plain fruit juices requir- 
ing no preparation except chilling are avail- 
able, others may need sweetening or diluting 
in addition to the chilling Orange, lemon 
and lime are favorite flavors, and bottled 
grape juice is luscious and satisfying. These 
are perhaps the most popular examples, but 
other fruit juices, as strawberry, raspberry, 

| loganberry, pineapple and currant are deli- 
cious and the red color adds to the appear- 
ance of many of the paler drinks. Canned 
grapefruit juice served cold for breakfast is 
an ideal introduction to the meal, and 
seasoned and chilled tomato juice proves a 


| hospitality, 


| healthful and satisfying thirst-quencher. 


Ginger ale probably heads the list of 
carbonated beverages and plain soda water 
turns a simple drink into a sparkling delight. 
Fruit-flavored, carbonated drinks and other 
refreshing soda-fountain stand-bys have an 
undisputed place. Cider, alone or blended 
with other flavors is cool and tart. 

Tea and coffee and of course, cocoa and 
chocolate, in use at all times, lend distinctive 
appeal to many summer combinations, and 
if served alone, iced and attractively gar- 
nished leave little to be desired. 

Milk is used in our more nourishing 
beverages; cold, sweet milk, buttermilk, 
condensed or evaporated milks are possible 
while malted milk, plain or 
flavored, seems to have a special place of its 
own. 

With the invaluable aid of your refrig- 
erator where the materials are kept cold, 
where ice cubes may be made with many 
interesting variations and where fruit and 
garnishes are kept fresh, the success of your 
summer hospitality is assured. Keep a few 
favorite recipes at hand, make up a quantity 
of sugar syrup for sweetening and in a 
twinkling you can produce a most inviting 
beverage which will ease the heat of the 
most sultry day. 

Chocolate Syrup 


4 Squares of chocolate 
or '% Cupful of cocoa 
1!5 Cupfuls of sugar 
2 Cupfuls of boiling water 
Pinch of salt 
1 Teaspoonful of vanilla 
Melt the chocolate and add the sugar or 





| combine the cocoa and the sugar, add the 
boiling water and cook for five or six 
minutes. Cool, add the salt and vanilla, 
bottle and keep in a cool place 


A New 
SANDWICH 


| 
Mix cream cheese and 


BOVRIL 4 times 
volume of cheese to Bovril. 
Spread thinly on bread and 
butter. 


BOVRIL 


makes delicious sandwiches. 


Sugar Syrup 


2 Cupfuls of sugar 
2 Cupfuls of water 
Boil together for five minutes, cool and 
bottle. Keep chilled to use as desired. 





Loganberry Punch 


14 Pint of loganberry syrup 
1 to 114 Pints of water 
1 Quart of ginger ale 
Pour the loganberry syrup and water | 
over a piece of ice in a punch bowl. When 
chilled add the ginger ale and serve at once. 
Serves eight to twelve. 


for Your Shelf 
instead of a bag. For it pro- 
— better protection for 
a of salt, retaining 
ly its crystal sparkle, 
ies blue, red and white cole 
origg is quite attractive. 


Iced Malted Coffee 


2 Cupfuls of strong hot coffee 
6 Tablespoonfuls of malted 
milk 
3 to 4 Tablespoonfuls of sugar 
114 Cupfuls of milk 
V4 Cupful of cream 
Add the hot coffee gradually to the malted 
milk and beat until smooth. Stir in the 
sugar and when dissolved add the milk and 
cream. Chill and serve with cracked ice. 
Serves six. 





McLAREN’S 
Pure 
Spices 
PIC Kin NG 


In GLASS bottles 
with shaker tops 





Mixed Fruit Punch 
1 Cupful of bottled orange 
1 Cupful of bottled lemon 
1 Quart of grape juice | 





2 Cupfuls of pineapple juice 

1 Bottle of maraschino cherries 

2 Cupfuls of sugar 

2 Quarts of plain soda water Ice - 

Mix all the juices, and the cherries which 

have been cut in pieces. Dissolve the sugar 
and chill. Pour over ice, add the soda water | 
and serve at once. Serves twenty to thirty. | 






Chocolate Egg Milk Shake 


Beat one egg and add to it one cupful of 
cold milk, and one tablespoonful of chocolate © 
syrup. Shake well together and serve very 


A DELICIOUS g 
cold. Ice cream may be added before the | SWE ET PICKLE! 
| 


shaking if desired and the mixture shaken or 
beaten until the ice cream is dissolved. This | 
chills the drink. (Individual serving. ) 


For peaches, pears, carrots, pumpkin 
or cucumber pickles, etc. To about 
a quart of vinegar add a teaspoon 
Mapleine, 2 cups sugar and spices 
to taste. The full use of Mapleine 
as a pickle flavor is described in 
“‘Mapleine Cookery,”’ a 200-recipe book rrez 
on request. Buy Mapleine at your grocers’. 


3 Cupfuls of sugar 
CRESCENT MANUFACTURING CO., 


1 Cupful of water 
1 Cupful of strong tea 

Dept. 52, 287 Stanley St., Winnipeg, or 
ellington W., Toronto 


1 Cupful of apricot syrup on wen 
1 Cupful of grapefruit juice 
2 Cupfuls of bottled orange 
2 Quarts of soda water 


Orange Tea Punch 


Flavoring - Syrup Maker - Meat Savor 


Boil the sugar and water together for five | ___ 
minutes, cool and add the remaining ingre- 
dients all but the soda water. Pour over 
cracked ice and just before serving add the 
soda water. Serves fifteen to twenty. 





For Picnics: 


Spread this tasty, creamy 
meat filling on your sand- 
wiches. Everybody will 
be delighted. 15c a tin. 


Lime and Pineapple Drink 
2 cupfuls of sugar syrup 
1 Cupful of orange juice 
14 Cupful of lime juice 
1'%4 Cupfuls of grated pineapple 
Juice of 1 lemon 


Pw B’ BRAND 
SANDWICH PA! 


Combine the orange juice, lime juice and 
lemon juice and add to the chilled sugar 
syrup. Lastly add the grated pineapple and 
chill thoroughly. Serve diluted with plain 
or carbonated water as desired. This | 
amount serves twelve to fifteen. | 
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“How d’you do, Mr. Rooster !_ Do you want 
to know the latest at our house? Mother's 
*scovered a new powder and it’s the best ever. 
You know they used to think I was a good 
deal of a nuisance, I used to cry so. But it 
really wasn’t my fault, I was always so 


chafed. But this powder is so soft and fine. 
I feel as comfy as possible all of the time and 
I'm no trouble at all.” 


B* BY POWDERS ARE DIFFERENT—largely 
because of the difference in talcs. The high-grade 
Italian talc used for Johnson’s Baby Powder is made up 
of soft, tiny flakes—but the inferior talc used in some 
baby powders contains sharp, needle-like particles ! 
You can feel the difference by rubbing a little Johnson’s 
Baby Powder between your thumb and finger. 


For your baby’s sake decide wisely ! Use Johnson’s 
Baby Powder. As Baby should have the best of soap too, 
there is the specially made Johnson’s Baby Soap—and, 
Johnson’s Baby Cream for extra comfort. 


Your dealer has all three. 


Baby Powder’ 








FREE SAMPLES ! In order that you may test Johnson's Baby Powder, Soap and Cream, 
without expense, we will be glad to send you a generous sample of each—free of charge. 
Write to Johnson & Johnson, Limited, Montreal. 
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| Should Husbands and Wives Holiday 
| ' Apart P 


Continued from page 49 


their holidays together, provided they can 
| leave the children behind. Because, marriage 
being an institution that unites them for life, 
I think it would be absurd to establish a law 
for vacation which for two weeks in a year 
would serve but to break the intimacy of the 
parties . . . and everybody knows that 
companionship is the key for understanding 
between husband and wife, and, therefore, 
the recipe for their happiness.—Gilb Cartin. 


I think that if it is necessary for a husband 

and wife to get away from each other to 
avoid getting into a divorce court, then 
something is wrong.—A Loving Wife. 


Many husbands do not know what they 
are missing by not spending their time with 
wife and family. Our big job is to be the best 


parents possible, if we are so blessed. Many 
a child does not know the real father he has, 
who might play and enjoy his sports with 
him, as well as teaching him to play the 
game of life squarely.—R. Avery. 


This idea of wanting to get away from 
each other is all wrong. If you feel that way, 
there is danger ahead, and the best thing to 
do is to stay together more, instead of going 
off alone. Unite your pleasures, and cheat 
the divorce court.—Victoria Wilson. 


Since it is in the holiday of life that most 
courtships are found, why not see each other 
more under the same conditions? Remember 
‘the who love would win, must share it 
happiness was born a_ twin.’’—Gertrude 
Hoyle. 


Home Discoveries 


time to start making joy-logs if you 
would have them ready for winter and 
the Christmas season. 
| When placed on a good bed of hot coals 
| these logs will last a whole evening, throwing 
| forth flames in all colors of the rainbow, and 
‘even when the fireplace is rekindled there 
will still be color. 

To make these joy-logs, save your old 
newspapers and any other absorbent paper, 

| also the colored sections of the papers. Roll 
| these together to form logs of about four or 

| five inches in diameter and about sixteen 
inches in length. Tie with good heavy twine 
not too tightly, and soak in the following 
solution: 

Take four pounds of bluestone—this may 
be purchased at any drug store—and three 
pounds of rock salt and dissolve in about 
one gallon of water. Then place in a five- 
gallon crock or wooden vessel and put the 
logs into this, and fill to the top with water. 
Do not put the logs in too tightly because 
they swell and it is hard to get them out. 
Let soak for three or four weeks, turning 
end for end two or three times. Then take 
out and let dry thoroughly, this takes quite a 
while and the logs must be thoroughly dry 
in order to be any good. The longer they dry 
the better. The best way is either to put 
them across the beams in the basement or 
pile them out in the sun for the summer. 

When these are wrapped up in bright red 
crépe paper and tied at each end to look like 
huge bon-bons and then tied again log 
fashion three together, they make a very 
acceptable and unusual Christmas gift and 
|can be made ready long before Christmas- 
time.—H. E. M., Vancouver, B.C. 


"Tie next two or three months is the 


z 


Dusty Carpets 


If brooms are wet in boiling suds once a 
week they will become very tough, will not 
cut the carpet, last much longer, and always 
sweep like new ones. A very dusty carpet 


may be cleaned by setting a pail of cold 
water out by the door. Wet the broom in it, 
knock it to get off all the drops, sweep about 
a yard, then dip the broom in the water 
again, knock to shake off all drops and 
sweep. . Repeat until the rug has been 
covered. If done with care it will clean a 
carpet very nicely and you will be surprised 
at the quantity of dirt in the water. —Mrs. 
M. A. Peden. 


@ 


A Patchwork Pattern Book 


Make a book of heavy store paper by 
stitching down the centre with the sewing 
machine. On the first page paste a business 
size envelope face down. Put in one set of 
patchwork patterns cut from The Chatelaine 
and on the opposite page make a drawing of 
the finished design, using a ruler and colored 
crayon. Print the name of the design at the 
top of the page. Finish each page the same 
way. Make a gay cretonne cover and thus 
preserve all patterns for future use. 
M. V. Russell, Lone Rock, Sask: 


A Time-Saving Hint 


It is a very great help in making gravy to 
have the flour already browned. This can 
be done by putting the flour into a baking 
pan, and setting it in the oven. The flour 
must not be left to burn. After it is the 
desired color, put away in jars. It is now 
ready for use in place of using all white flour. 
When making gravy or preparing a roast, 
add a little of the browned flour. It adds to 
appearance and taste.—-A. Larson, Trail, 
British Columbia. 


@ 
Eye Irritation 


For grit in the eye apply a drop or two of 
castor oil. It relieves the irritation.—Mrs. 
S. B. Rollins, Tweed, Ont. 


A Jaunty Beret and Scarf 


Regretfully THe CHATELAINE must announce that the beige or black felt beret 
and scarf promised for this issue to match the felt purse shown in July, is 
postponed until next month. Those readers who desire, however, may send in 
their orders to Marie Le Cerf, c/o THe CHATELAINE, for the scarf and beret in 


advance of its publication in September, and they will be filled immediately. 
The Basque beret and smart matching scarf make a really stunning ensemble 
with last month's purse. They may be obtained either in black or beige soft 
art felt. Each is stamped with an attractive Fleur de Lis design, to be worked 
in lovely shades of yellow, orange and green. The beret, No. 16, complete 
with instructions for making and wools for working is 95 cents. The scarf, 
No. 17, with wools for working, is $1.25. 
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THE DOMESTIC WORKSHOP 


COOKING UTENSILS 


SULLY 
SOLID CAST ALUMINUM 


Waterless for Health and 
Cooking ; Economy 











Demonstration Arranged at Your Home 


SULLY ALUMINUM LIMITED 
Wabash Ave. . Toronto 





ELECTRIC UTENSILS 


Your Sewing Machine 


Is it newly oiled and ready to dig 
into that pile of sewing? It pays to 
have it regularly overhauled, just as 
you do your car. The Chatelaine 
Pattern Service has a_ specially 
selected showing of fall and early 
winter styles on 


Pages 61-64 


of this issue. There are patterns for 
your children and for yourself. Get 
the sewing machine into working 
order. 





1, Apply Ideal Silver Cream — one of the 
* CAPO aids to easier cleaning. 
2. Rinse in hot water. 
Then just dry — and every trace of 
3. tarnish is gone. Your silver gleams — 
and the gleam stays. 


IDEAL 


SILVER CREAM 


one of CAPO wavs 10 BRIGHTEN vars ‘ordinary sauce- 





A Department which seeks out and investigates 


what is new and good in housekeeping helps 
Conducted by VERA E. WELCH 





carrot, and horseradish, and scal- 

loped or shoestring potatoes? No 
doubt you do, and cool fruit drinks and 
| finely cut apples for puddings and sauces, 
too. But although most of the delicious 
summer dishes require little or no cooking, 
it is sad that they often can take just as 
long to prepare. For one thing, we are all 
rather finicky in hot-weather days. We like 
not only to eat deliciousness but see it too. 
A daintily prepared vegetable salad, for 
instance, with its colorful mounds of greens 


D: YOU like cole slaw, and grated 


These shredders help to prepare a 
meal speedily. 


and reds and whites, will do more to stir 
our interest than the juiciest, most savory- 
looking roast. 

It is with vegetables, principally, that the 
shredders illustrated work their wonders. 
They will prepare a salad or grate cheese, 
bread crumbs, horseradish, lemon peel, and 
do a hundred other tasks with the greatest 
| degree of speed and economy. In the set of 
three, the fine shredder is used to prepare 
crisp vegetables, such as carrots, radishes, 
turnips, beets,-and suet for puddings, pine- 
apple, chocolate, lemon peel, thickening for 
soup. The medium shredder prepares 
cabbage for cole slaw, all sorts of vegetables 
for steaming in their own juices, apples, 
peaches, pears, pineapple and bananas for 
fruit salad, peels for cakes, soap chips, and 
cold meats. And the coarse shredder pre- 
pares potatoes for shoestrings or scallop, 
onions, sauerkraut, and so forth. The thick- 
ness of the shreds is determined by a light 
or heavy pressure. 

The Wonder Shredders are very strong 
and will not tar- 
nish with ordi- 
nary care. The 
cutting projec- 
tions are keenly 
sharp, and as the 
wear is equally 
distributed, they 
are self-sharpen- 
ing. The three 
shredders nest 
together conven- 
liently, and are 
sold as a set. 

If you favor the 
new method of 
steam-cooking 
your vegetables, 
the shredders will 
be an additional 
blessing. You 
have simply to 
wash the vege- 
tables clean, with- 
out peeling, then 
shred them with 
the medium 
shredder into an 








A refrigerator which safeguards the 
family health is not a luxury. 


pan with a tight cover, and cook over a low 
flame for from twelve to fifteen minutes. 

In this way all the health-giving properties | 
that are in vegetables are retained—even | 
that richest part which is just under the | 
skin. A very good way of cooking them is 

to set the tightly covered pan in the oven, 

as then the heat is evenly distributed. 


HAVE you run across the Duco House- 
hold Cement yet? It is a first aid for 
breaks and tears of every description. Bric- 
a-brac, cut glass, pearl, metal, wood, china, 
cloth, ivory and leather are some of the 
materials which it will mend. The cement is 
contained in a tube like a tube of toothpaste 
—very easy to apply. While it is strong, it is 
also transparent, and it is waterproof. 

It may be used most effectively on silk 
stockings, to prevent runs either perma- 
nently or until they are mended. The 
cement should be applied to the threads 
around the snags, and. since the cement is, 
waterproof, the hosiery may be used many | 
times before another drop is needed. And— 
what is most important to the fastidious— 
the point of application is scarcely notice- 
able. Just as effectively, it can be used to 
patch tears in garments. A piece of the 
material cemented over the tear on the 
inside of the garment makes a far neater 
job than sewing could do and one that will 
last almost indefinitely. 


MECHANICAL refrigeration is one of 
the greatest boons of modern house- 
keeping. It is an investment which, after 
the initial outlay, continually saves us 
money which used to be thrown away on 
food spoilage and the ice man. And, too, 
because one’s mind is freed from that 
rankling, “will it keep?” question, one can 
buy economically in larger quantities. Food 


must be kept at a temperature below fifty! . 


degrees to prevent spoiling. A refrigerator 
which ensures this is not a luxury, but a 
protection to family health. 


The Norge Refrigerator. illustrated, plugs 
into a wall socket and it is interesting to 
note that the current required costs less 
than one-third of even a minimum supply of 
ice. The Norge works upon an exclusive 
Rollator principle which, in the simplest of 
terms, consists of a roller, slowly revolving 
in a permanent bath of protective oil. 
Electrical refrig- 
eration has 
reached a peak of 
perfection now 
which ensures a 
long, smoothly- 
running life. In 
the construction 
of the Norge, par- 
ticular care has 
been given to 
labor-saving 
convenience. All 
the food shelves 
in the spacious 
interior, for 
instance, are at 
waist height. All 
food compart- 
ment corners are 
rounded for easy 
cleaning. There 
are no hooks to 
catch when clean- 
ing the interiot. 
It is simple to 
clean and sweep 
beneath the 
cabinet. | 
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Chatelaine Patterns 


may be purchased at these stores 


Chatelaine Patterns may now be purchased in the stores listed below. 


If there is 


as yet no dealer in your neighborhood, we would be glad to have you give us the 
name and address of your favourite store, and, in the meantime, you may order 
Chatelaine Patterns direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 153 University 
In ordering by mail, be careful to write the pattern 


Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 
number plainly and be sure to state the size required. 


List of Chatelaine Pattern Dealers 


ONTARIO 


Amherstburg : 
Walker's Stores, Limited 


Arnprior 

Walker’s Stores, Limited 
Aylmer 

Walker's Stores, Limited 


Barrie 
Walker’s Stores, Limited 
Belleville 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 


Bowmanville 
Walker's Stores, Limited 


Brantford 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
I 


v 
Leverette’s 
Canadian sacatmemt Stores, 
eee 


Place 
Walker's Stores, Limited 


Chatham 
Spencer Stone, Limited 
Canadian Department Stores, 


Colli 
Walker's Stores, Limited 


a 
Walker's Stores, @imited 
Dryden 
R. J. Pronger 
Durham 
A. Graham 
cos Windsor 
M. H. Nessel 
Eng 
M. 8. Ireland 


orest 

Forest Farmer's Trading Co. 
alt 
Oot aiker’s Stores, Limited 
B. Ryan & Co., Lid. 


Wamitton Eaton Co. Limited 
“Goods 


MacFariane’s Dry 
London Dry Goods, Ltd. 
N. Weswig 


Hanover 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Huntsville 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
— Laidlaw & Son, Ltd., 
170 Princess Street 


K 
Goudie’s, Limited, Depart- 
ment Store 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
wdon 
tor J. Young & Co., Ltd. 
Lindsay 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Midiand 
eee Department Stores, 
Limited 


Canadian Department Stores, 


The USK 


RED Rose TEA 
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North Bay 
Cees Department Stores, 
imite 
walkers Stores, Limited 
Orillia 
Walker's Stores,‘ Limited 


a a | 
W. A. Dewland, Limited 
Otta 


wa 
L. W. Bell, 

763-767 Rank oe 
Murphy-Gamble. Lim 


ited 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Owen 


Seund 

Bunt’ s Limited 
Parkhill 
aaa 2 May Co. 
Paim 

F. mom Achmore 
Pembroke 

Copption, Department Stores, 


Pet 


‘erberough 

Richard Hall, Limited 

Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 


Picten 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Port Arthur 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 


Renfrew 
Walker's Stores, Limited 


Simcoe 
Walker’s Stores, Limited 


St. Catharines 
Walker's Stores, sented 
Canadian Department 8 
Limited 
Smiths Falls 
S. M. Aboud 
stytiner's Stores, Limited 
ene 
The ite & May Co. 
Stratford 
“tle Department Stores, 


e, Them 
J. H. ‘Gould, Limited 


Sault Ste. Marie 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
Sudbury 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
ilsenburg 
Walker's Stores, Limited 


Wingh am 
Walker's Stores, Limited 
dstock 


0 

Walker's Stores. Limited 

Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
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QUEBEC 
Senahorne 


is 
J. N. Marchand 
Montreal 
The T. Eaton Co., Ltd., 
St. Catherine St. West’ 
The T. Eaton C Ltd., 
2269 Mount 
The Teco Store. 
St. Catherine St. East 
P. Bancel & 
Henry Sorgen & Co., Limited 
Montebello 
R. O. Quesnel 


Jules Gauvin, Ltd. 
St. Andre 
A. Vellin 
herbrocke 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
Campbeliton 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 
28 
The = Eaton Co., Limited 
John 


Saint 
F. A. Dykeman Department 
Store 


redericton 
R. Ln Black 
NOVA SCOTIA 


Glace Bay 
Canadian Department Stores, 
Limited 


Halifax 
The , ieee Co., Limited 
Sydney 


ae Department Stores, 
Limited 


dney 
OF en Department Stores, 
Limited 


MANITOBA 
Brandon 
"— of England Dress Goods 
Winnipeg 
The T. Eaton Co, Limited 


Neepawa 
Jewel Stores Limited 
SASKATCHEWAN 


Ina 
West of England Dress Goods 


Saskateon 
The T. Eaton Co, Limited 
hitewoed 
ae reeset Trading Co., 
we 
an . C. Messum 
Wenine’s (Moose Jaw) Ltd. 
The T. Eaton Co, Limited 
ALBERTA 
= of England Dress Goods 
0. 
The T. Eaton Co, Limited 


Blackie 
J. A. Macdonald 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
New Westminster 
waited 8. Collister, Ltd. 


‘Sony Eatin Store 
mon Arm 
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MARRIAGE 


Marriage was a wonderful thing, thought Fenella. She couldn't imagine why 
anyone ever hinted that there were difficulties about it! 
But at eighteen, and married in the ecstasy of love at first sight, Fenella 


plunges into a story of intrigue and danger, of suspense and terror, which 
makes Dorothy Black’s new novel 
“THE WOMEN MEN FORGET” 
an unforgettable saga which every wife will find enthralling. 
In THE CHATELAINE For September 





Never Say Don’t 


Continued from page 19 


day his dad told him to come and fix the fire. 
He showed him how to turn on the dampers 
and made it his task. Every morning he had 
to fix up the fire and socn tired of it. Later 
on when the fire did nct have to burn all 
night, he was shown how to lay and light it 
himself. This taught him something useful 
and took the novelty away from a match 
and fire. Some thought it dangerous, but it 
has proved the best cure. 


ON’T pose as a saint before your chil- 

dren. You are not one and the child will 
find it out sooner or later. Better let the 
children know you are human like them- 
selves and so can sympathize with their 
mistakes and failures. All mothers desire the 
confidences of their children, yet often 
wonder why they do not get them. Would 
you, if in trouble, sooner go to one who has 
never done anything wrong or one who has 
had the same experience to understand? 
Always in dealing with your children try and 
remember your own childhood, and in that 
way you will be able to look at things from 
the child’s point of view. The other day my 
eldest little girl said, ‘Mother, did you ever 
steal when you were a little girl?’”’ For a 
moment I hesitated, then I told the truth. I 
told of the first time I stole a cent and the 
consequences. I told of how bad my mother 
felt and how in later years when I lost my 
mother, all these things came back to me. 
The children listened, then the little girl 
said, “I don’t think we will ever steal.” 

When your children get into trouble at 
school, don’t make it that they will be 
afraid to tell you of it by punishing or scold- 
ing them. Often a teacher does not under- 
stand, and you can help the child and 
teacher so much if you will just take a 
reasonable view of both sides. 

My two little girls went to school last 
September together. The older one had been 
in the senior part of the kindergarten where 
they learned some of their letters and 
numbers. The younger one knew absolutely 

nothing. Naturally being with those who 
had learned, the younger one appeared 
stupid. The teacher kept her in at night, 
and the child being barely six got nervous, 
and cried. She came home one night in such 
a state that I realized she was turning 
against school and the teacher in a way that 
might take years to get over. Instead of 
Sen angry with the child or teacher, I 
quietly explained to her that the teacher 
was not keeping her in for punishment, but 
because she wanted her to catch up and that 
it was to help her she was kept in. The 
result was she liked both teacher and school. 

Just at this time she suffered a lot from 
toothache and had to be kept home one 
afternoon. When I sent her excuse note I 
explained to the teacher that the child was 
not well and had lost a lot of sleep and asked 
her to try and be a little lenient with her 
for a few days. I also told the teacher that I 
knew it must be provoking to have a child 
cry in school. The result was the teacher 
was more lenient; the little girl stopped 
crying in school and in a short time stood 
eighth in a class of twenty-seven, some of 
whom had been in the class a half year 
longer than she had. 


DoNt discourage the children by scold- 
ing if they fall down in their standing. 
Look at the conduct and if it is E, you will 
know it is not the child’s fault but either a 
(case of nervousness or not just feeling well. 


In March reports my two children came 
home, the younger one with beaming face. 
She had gone up in standing while the elder 
looked very crestfallen because she was 
behind the younger in her standing. She 
stood thirteen out of twenty-seven, though 
she had never come below eleven before, and 
once stood seventh. I glanced at the report 
and felt a twinge of disappointment, for a 
mother should feel a deep interest in the 
children’s schooling from the very beginning. 
If you leave it till later years it will be too 
late. Instead of showing disappointment I 
said, “My, this isn’t too bad at all!” and 
mentioned that her marks were better than 
before. ‘Mother doesn’t care how low your 
marks are just as long as you do the very 
best you can, and you are not careless,”’ I 
said. In April, she stood second and the 
younger one eighth. I may be wrong, but I 
feel if I had discouraged that child in March 
she would not have had the heart to do good 
work in April. 

Remember the school life is a very import- 
ant thing to your children. Show interest in 
it. Help them over difficulties and give them 
encouragement. We need encouragement. 
Why not the child? 


BELIEVE in letting a child form some 

idea of what they want to be from the 
time they leave babyhood. They may 
change their ideas every day. Let them, and 
above all do not laugh at them. Encourage 
them to say what they want to be, then 
explain to them that they must study to be 
whatever they choose. My oldest girl wants 
to be a mother and she sticks staunchly to it. 
One woman said: ‘‘What a ridiculous idea 
for a child to have! For goodness’ sake, get 
that out of her head.” It seems sad to me 
when the ambition of motherhood is called 
ridiculous. I certainly do not try to get it 
out of my child's head, but tell her she must 
learn so she will be able to help her children 
when she is a mother. The second little girl 
changes from a nurse to a mother and some- 
times to other things, while the boys, one 
six and one four, are quite decided on being 
speed cops and are told they must learn 
because they must be fine men to be speed 


cops. I hope their ideas will change and 


believe they will, but they will change them 
of their own accord. F 

A great deal is argued for and agains‘ 
whether a child should be spanked. I don’ 
believe any hard and fast rule can be made 
Parents must try and use common sense. I 
believe at times it is necessary, but have no 
patience with people who are always hitting 
their children. I believe when a child 
deserves a spanking a parent should make 
sure it deserves it, then give it a whipping 
that it will remember and on a place where 
there is least danger of injury to the child. 
A switching on the legs to my mind is very 
effective and there is no danger of injury. 

From my experience if a child is watched 
pretty closely when it is around two years 
old and taught obedience then, there will be 
very little need of the switch when it grows 
older. Just the other day my little lad of 
that age refused to shut a door. He had a 
pretty strong will but found his mother’s 
stronger. Next time he will not be so likely 
to argue. 

My oldest little girl will be eight next 
month, so I cannot say yet how my ideas 
will turn out; but I have every hope that 
with God’s help my little family will be a 
credit to their parents. 


RENNIN WNT akan Wnieedes os rs ma 
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Extra Dress and Blouse to 


Finish Cut the Summer 


Chatelaine Patterns, Price 15 cents 






WN 


Make Your 
Frocks 


OWADAYS nearly every woman has 

4 learned to make herself an individually 
becoming frock—and finds a new enjoyment 

in making it, and a new thrill in wearing 
distinctive clothes. For when the styles are 
so simple—when fabrics are so exquisite— 
when colors are so ravishing—and when The 


q 
i Chatelaine patterns bring the newest styles 
i from Paris and New York at a third the old 
: price—thousands of women are designing 
i frocks which are the envy of their friends and 
A the pride of their families. 
: The Chatelaine patterns, introduced to the 
i women of Canada a year ago, are made in the 
Canadian factory, from designs sent direct 
‘ from Paris and New York. They are the 
é only service of Canadian patterns presented 
* by a Canadian magazine and selling in stores 
throughout the Dominion. 
727 7150 
! No. 352—The finely pleated, deep collar gives a charm- No. 356—The cowl neckline is one of the most graceful 
‘ ingly feminine appearance to this blouse, and the puff fashion has to offer. Flared cuffs on the short sleeves are a 
sleeves heighten the effect. Sizes 32, 34, 36 and 38 inches distinctive note. Sizes 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 








bust measure. Size 34 requires 2 yards of 35-inch material. 
Price 15 cents 


No. 727—The lines of the skirt of this model are particularly 
charming. Here again the cow! neckline plays an important 
part. Crépe de Chine or georgette might be used. Sizes 
34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
31% yards of 39-inch material. 

Price 15 cents 


measure. Size 36 requires 214 yards of 39-inch material. 
Price 15 cents 


No. 750—A trim-looking frock which adopts quite a tailored 
air, depends for its distinction on the unusual treatment of 
the pockets and jabot. Sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48 
and 50 inches. Size 36 requires 3!¢ yards of 35-inch 
material, with 74 yard of 35-inch contrasting. 

Price 15 cents 


When ordering patterne please name both the number and eize of the atyle desired 


These are Chatelaine Patterns. They may be obtained from the stores listed on page 58, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. If. your favorite 


dealer does not yet carry them in etock we would be glad to have you give us hie name and address. 
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Peyson’s Paint Lady 


Continued from page 13 

lit had said to him: What if that were she? 
iCardle’s having read his most secret 
'Peyson’s Paint thoughts made him ner- 
\vously ready for any coincidence. He even 
iquickened his steps, hardly daring his 
isecond glance toward the girl for fear of | 
ther failure to be, impossibly, the right one. 
iAnd when he did look again he could have | 
found it in his heart to stop in the path, for 
the actuality seemed the most impossible | 
of all. 

She was not in blue linen. She was in 
white. Her hair did not go rippling back 


tendrils all about her forehead. And her | 
eyes, instead of smiling, were grave and 
direct. In a word, she was not in the very 
least like the girl of Berkeley's two days of 
dreams. And yet, with her almost dis- 
concerting prettiness, she was here in the | 
meadow quite as if he himself had just 
wished her in place with his imagining. 
\Here was the meadow, still golden in the 
light of the cloud-piled sky; here was he 
himself, even as before; and here stood this 
unexpected little figure at the stile—exactly 
as if destiny had repented! 








BERKELEY was not the man to repu- 
diate destiny. It flashed through his 
mind that the only way in which he could, 
conceivably, speak with her was to ask her 
the way to the Briller lodge, though the 
lodge lay in plain sight not a stone’s throw 
beyond the barberries. But when he would 
have done so he found to his delight that the 
girl was about to speak to him; which she 
did, with eyes still grave and direct. 

“I beg your pardon,”’ she said, “may I 
trouble you to tell me the nearest way to | 
the Briller’s boathouse?” 

In the instant that it took Berkeley to| 
direct her he understood, of course, that 
she must belong to the party on the Mer- | 


Careful 
Buyers 
Choose 
EDDY’S 


added: “‘Because I am with them. I’ve 
ment to the discrimination of Cana- good 
brought about this meeting—Hoppleton, 


boat. 

& ; e me Li é & D “Do you mind my asking,” he said, “‘if 
you are not with Mr. Cardle’s party on the | 

Mer-boat?”” and took just time enough to 
i 5 SS S U = q note how beautiful her eyebrows were when | 
they went imperceptibly up, before he 

T 7 ° come on an errand to the lodge there, and 
HE growing demand for Eddy $ I could show you the way back, if I may.” 

sh. : -. ‘*Thank you,” said the girl; “if you are 
Sterilized Tissue Rolls is a compli reas ale tt coy th too an 

: ; If he would be so good! Berkeley ‘hurried 
dian Housewives. They choose up the length of road to the Briller lodge 
Eddy’s because it is the safest as pleasing _ the very name of the unknown, 
t t nw « 4 , 

well as the softest and most absor- a ee ee eee eet 
bent paper for bathroom use. who, they told him on the wire, had not yet 
reached Briller Place. Berkeley strove to 

leave coherent directions, and he was back 
to the meadow in the time that it had taken 


DREADNOUGHT 


from her face, but it lay in little bright | | 
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Lawrasons } 
RY Lik 
——q | At 
Grocers 


Cleans : 

Pots & 

oe ae 
Sinks,BathTubs, « 
Dishes &Floors. 


IF YOU 
MEASURE 
SUCCESS 


in terms of dollars and 
cents—how do you rate? 


i IG ADNAN Me 


You can improve your 
rating by increasing 
your income. 


You can increase your 
income, in your spare 
time in a manner that is 
pleasant and profitable, 
by presenting The 
Chatelaine, Canada’s : 


A big value Eddy line. 
Seven ounces of Steri- 
lized creped tissue in 


every roll. 


WHITE SWAN 


A snowy white Ster- 
ilized Tissue. In 
“wrapped, dustproof 
rolls of 750 sheets. 
Also made in ‘‘RE- 
CESS” size to fit 
modern built-in fix- 
tures. 


THE E. B. EDDY COMPANY 


HULL 


LIMITED 
CANADA 


Manufacturers of a wide range of Quality Papers for 
Commercial, Professional and Domestic purposes. 
















NAVY 


A full weight roll of 
Sterilized quality 
Tissue — 700 sheets 
of soft, safe, sanitary 


peper. 


ee Reis 


NAVY 


= ete Sie a 


jthe girl to gather half a dozen great, know- 
ing-looking daisies. And then the two 
walked together through the lush, grey- 
green grass, in the fairy light of the yellow 
sky. 

Berkeley was not imaginative. But as he 
looked across the meadows in the high 
moment of that sunset he half wondered if 
he had not, as he walked that path before, 
trodden on a bit of magic ground while he 
made his wish, so that the wish had come 
partly true. And Berkeley was not incon- 
stant, for surely it was not inconstancy to 
forget a Blue Linen Lady whom he had 
never seen. 

When they emerged on the smooth white 
sand of the beach, with the waves of the 
sea running in toward them with little 
curtsies, every one had been rowed out to 
the yacht, and the dory was returning for 
him. On the deck of the Mer-boat stood 
Cardle, big in his yachting flannels; and he 
turned and looked curiously at Berkeley 
and the girl, taking their serene way toward 
the water’s edge. Her hair was uncovered 
to the low-slanting brightness, and she 
stood slim and erect between Berkeley and 
the blinding water as they waited for the 
little boat. Berkeley was smiling, perhaps 

Continued on page 65 


leading magazine for 
women, to your friends 
and acquaintances. 


REM. 


Mail the coupon today and 
details of our proposition will 
be sent you without delay. 


The MacLean Publishing Company, Limited, 
Local Representatives’ Department, 
153 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont. 


Please send me details of your spare-time 
money-making proposition, 
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These are Chatelaine Patterns. 
dealer does not yet carry them in stock we would be glad to have you give us his name and address. 
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Chatelaine Patterns are Made in Canada 


from 







[m Going a-Travelling Sir 


Paris and New York Styles 


oJ i/ 


she said 


The Chatelaine Price, 15 cents 


No. 426—The graceful lines of this 
frock are particularly slenderizing 
to not-so-slim hips. The Bertha 
collar is charmingly distinctive. 
Voile, chiffon, ninon or crépe de 
Chine are good materials. Sizes 34, 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 414 yards 
of 39-inch material. 


Price 15 cents. 


No. 815—Another variation of the 
Bertha is shown in this attractive 
frock, which buttons trimly down 
the front in tailored manner. Rajah 
silk, piqué or crépe de Chine would 
be suitable. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 334 yards of 35-inch 
material 


Price 15 cents. 


No. 723—The jabot is an effective and graceful 

treatment for the maturer figure. Crépe de Chine 

and chiffon, or French delaine and crépe de Chine 

are smart combinations for this style. Sizes 36, 

38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches bust measure. 

Size 36 requires 534 yards of 35-inch material. 
Price 15 cents. 


They may be obtained from the stores listed on page 58, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 
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4 4 If your favorite 
When ordering patterns please name both the number and size of the style desired. 
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336 


Where are You Going to 
My Pretty Maid? 


Chatelaine Patterns are 15 cents 


No. 585—This attractive frock 
might be charmingly carried out in 
the season’s new tricolor scheme, 
white, navy and red or ivory, yellow 
and brown, for instance. Sizes 36, 
38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3 yards 
of 39-inch material with 34 yard of 
39-inch contrasting. 


Price 15 cents. 


No. 240—The debonair jacket-en- 
semble assumes a very sporting air 
when a brightly colored scarf and 
belt are worn with it. Piqué, linen 
or rajah silk lend themselves to this 
attractive model. Sizes 32, 34, 36 
and 38 inches bust measure. Size 34 
requires 43¢ yards of 39-inch ma- 
terial for the dress and 17, yards of 
39-inch material for the jacket. 
Price 15 cents. 


No. 336—The short, waist-length jacket, so 


popular this season, adds the final note of smart- 

ness to this frock. It may be of matching or 

contrasting material. Sizes 12 and 14 years, 34, 

36 and 38 inches bust measure. Size 34 requires 

414 yards of 39-inch material for the dress and 
jacket. 


Price 15 cents. 


























These are Chatelaine Patterns. They may be obtained from the stores listed on page 58, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. If your favorite 
A dealer does not yet carry them in stock we would be glad to have you give us his name and address. When ordering patterns please name both the number and size of the style desired. 
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You will 
need this 
New, Boiltast 





SEWING SILK 





Whenever you are sewing on 
a material having a high 
lustre use this fine, pure silk 
thread. Produced in Canada 
by the makers of Coats’ and 
Clark’s Spool Cotton. 
Wonderfully smooth in tex- 
ture and entirely free from 
all fraying, breaking and snarl- 
ing, it is especially suitable 
for sewing on silks, satins 
and velvets. 


| something 


|Peyson’s Paint Lady| 


Continued from page 60 
| for the sake of the yellow light that smote | 
the sand; perhaps because it had just come 
to him that if this were to be his love story, 
it had had a perfect beginning. The ‘‘star | 
and a blazing moon and a cue for a 
nightingale” could not more delicately have 
heralded the hour. And Cardle, watching 
from the deck of his yacht—Cardle, the 
resourceful, the hearty —remembered i inspir- 
ationally that these two must be strangers 
to each other. Therefore, there being a| 
megaphone at his elbow, he lifted it. 

| “Berke-ley!” he roared in his might, 
“E-dith! Both of you listen. Miss Fairmont, 
|this is Berkeley. Berke-ley, my niece. 

| Hustle up. We are sta-arving.” 

| Berkeley never forgot Edith Fairmont’s 
smile. 

“I wish Hoppy would hurry,” said Cardle | 
presently. ‘I wanted to make Reed’s 
Hollow before the mailboat goes.” 

Berkeley heard that. Reed’s Hollow, 
where he had lately thought of going down 
in natty, up-to-date armor. 

“‘Reed’s Hollow?’’ he repeated vaguely. 

“Yes,” said Cardle, “that’s where I live. 
That’s where my summer place is, you 
know.” 

Berkeley listened, though his interest now 
was merely the interest which a consci- 
entious observer takes in a coincidence, and 
not at all the sort of interest which he felt, 
say, in watching Miss Fairmont’s bright 
hair stir in the freshening wind, or the envy 
with which he saw her maid come folding a | 
wrap about her. 

The maid was standing by the deck rail, | 
and she wore blue linen. Her hair was | 

| rippling back from her face and, though she 
had a very pretty air of deference, her eyes 
were smiling. And her arms were so folded 
that a hand touched each elbow where the | 
blue sleeve stopped. And, in spite of her | 
little cap and apron, she was so finely 
picturesque that a hundred belted earls 
might have been in their graves to Sea 
for her. So as soon as Berkeley saw her he 
knew past all doubting that it was she 
that this was the Blue Linen Lady of his 
two days of dreams! 

He watched her, smiling a little, with the 
conscientious interest of an impartial 
observer of a coincidence. 

“Hasn't that maid posed for some maga- 
| zine advertisement lately?” he asked idly of 
Cardle. But even then he hardly smiled at 

the way that his dream had ended, mean | 
' he was so content. 

“Yes,” said Cardle delightedly, ‘‘I thought | 
people’d notice that advertisement. Yes, 
she posed for Peyson’s Paints. You and I 
| were talkin’ about ‘em, Berkeley. I always | 
| talk with everybody about ’em. You know | 
|my niece Edith there she's Peyson. She 
“owns the paint works,”’ he said confiden- 
| tially, “root and branch. Old Peyson w ME 
her great-uncle. That's what I meant about 
my being interested. Come down some time | 
and I'll show you around.” 

Berkeley listened, with mirth in his eyes 
for the sake of this coincidence that meant | 

as coincidences seldom do. He | 


Visit your dealer to-day and | looked away to the beach and saw the figure | 


of one whom he supposed would be| 


; . Coats’ Spool | 
ask to see J. & P, Coats Hoppleton hurrying down to the dinghy. 


Silk. Take home a spool or 

two and you will enjoy a 

satisfying mew experience 

when you sew. 

; Obtainable in mere than 100 
shades—boilfast. 


|most possible of all. 


' J. & P. Coats’ 


SPOOL SILK 


MADE IN CANADA 
8 


THE CANADIAN SPOOL COTTON CO., 
MONTREAL 
Makers of Coats’ and Clark's Spool Cotton | 

















'Hoppleton. And he, Berkeley, had actually 


thought that destiny intended him to be 

solely concerned with the affairs of one 

Hoppleton whom he had never seen! Oh, 

there lay the meadow of lush green grass, 

starred with meadowsweet, and here was he 

himself; and there in the steamer chair was 

proof that the delightful things are the | 
And Berkeley’s smile 

was by no means for the sake of the none | 

| Hght in the cloud-piled sky. 
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Dentists themselves 


AGRSE& 


on one type of dentifrice 


A leading research institution has asked practising dentists their 
opinion as to the most effective type of dentifrice. Over 16,000 
dentists have answered. Read the following summary of thir 
replies: 


95% of the answers stated that germ acids most frequently 


cause tooth decay and gum irritation; 


agreed that the most serious trouble occurs at the place 
where teeth and gums meet; 


95% 


stated that the best product to prevent these acids from 
causing decay and irritating the gums is Milk of Magnesia. 


Squibb Dental Cream is made with more than 50% Squibb Milk 
of Magnesia. Isn’t this real assurance that its formula is correct— 
that it will protect your teeth and gums? 


85%, 


There are dozens of different tooth-pastes—with countless con- 
flicting theories. But it is significant that dentists agree on one type 
of dentifrice. 

Try Squibb’s. Notice how beautifully it cleans. How it 
refreshes the mouth! Squibb’s contains no grit, no astringent — 
nothing which might injure. 


SQUIBB 


DENTAL 
CREAM 


GUARDS THE DANGER LINE 





Dryness Siuasishness = 
The Resinol treatment will help you. Daily use 
of Resinol Soap stimulates the skin, relieves 
clogging, reduces coarseness. Resinol Ointment 
heals pimples, and smooths — > roughness or 
dryness. Begin this treatment today—see the 
quick improvement it makes. Af all druggists. 
Protect your home and your children! Spray Flit. 
Flit kills flies, mosquitoes, moths, bed bugs, ants, 
roaches. Harmless to people. Easy to use in the 
handy Flit sprayer. Does not stain. Do not confuse 
Flit with other insect sprays. Flit is guaranteed to 
kill, or money back. Get the famous yellow can 


‘Which of these skin troubles 
Write for free sample to Resinol, Dept. 86, Baltimore, Md, 
with the black band and the soldier—today! 


would you like to end? ? 
| Resinol 


Kill Flies or They 
IN 121 COUNTRIES 






LARGEST SELLER 





These are Chatelaine Patterns. They may be obtained from the stores listed on page 58, or direct from The Chatelaine Pa are Chatelaine Patterns. 


No. 610—Small sister must have a 
jacket-suit, too. This model is 
charming with its draped revers and 
contrasting blouse-top. Sizes 6 8&8. 
10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 requires 
2% yards of 39-inch material for 
the jacket and skirt with 5¢ yard of 
39-inch material for the blouse. 


Price 15 cents. 


No. 573—For best or party wear, 

the tiniest one will love this pretty 

frock which might be of dotted Swiss 

muslin. Sizes 2, 4,6 and 8 years. 

Size 4 requires 134 yards of 39-inch 

material with 314 yards of pleating. 
Price 15 cents. 





No. 238—A dainty little frock that 

is as cool as it looks. A flowered 

voile with plain voile Bertha collar 

would be charming. Sizes 4, 6, 8 and 

10 years. Size 4 requires 214 yards 
of 39-inch material. 


Price 15 cents. 


No. 900—The smartest frock will 
not achieve a well-groomed appear- 
ance without a trimly fitting slip 
beneath it. This style is made with 
two backlines. Sizes 12 and’ 14 years, 
34, 36, 38 and 40 inches bust mea- 
sure. Size 34 requires 24% yards of 
39-inch material, cut lengthwise cf 
material; or 134 yards if cut cross- 
wise. 
Price 15 cents. 


No. 132—Refreshingly cool is this 
all-in-one set of undies which forms 
a smooth foundation for a well- 
fitting dress. Sizes 34, 36, 38, 40 and 


requires 2 yards of 39-inch material. 
Price 15 cents. 


42 inches bust measure. Size 36 AY 





i 


i 


They may be obtained from the stores listed on page 58, or direct from The Chatelaine Patter ore 153 
dealer does not yet carry them in stock we would be glad to have you give us his name and address. 7 vice, 153 University Avenue, 
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Dainty Frocks and Lingerie 


for Small Folks and 
Grown-Ups 


Chatelaine Patterns, Price 15 cents 
Zw re 
saat a “5 
Js 


900 











Toronto, Ontario. If your favorite 
When ordering patterns please name both the number and size of the style desired. ; 
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Recipes used in Meals of the Month! 


by M. FRANCES HUCKS 


housekeeper as much as possible. No 

one likes to cook when the weather is 
so warm, and since the family and guests 
prefer cool, light, refreshing meals, we make 
use of prepared materials, ice box dishes and 
quickly made main dishes as much as 
possible. Even for those who insist upon a 
hot meal, there are countless prepared or 
partially prepared products that save hours 
of preparation and conserve fuel. 

The dishes suggested this month make 
use of the refrigerator to a considerable 
extent, and are planned to reduce the time 
in the kitchen to a minimum. 


sk August menu should spare the 


Lemon Cream 


4 Tablespoonfuls of cornstarch 
1 Cupful of sugar 
Pinch of salt 
2 Cupfuls of boiling water 
2 Egg yolks 
1g Cupful of lemon juice 
Grated rind of one lemon 
2 Egg whites 
2 Tablespoonfuls of sugar 


Combine the cornstarch, sugar and salt. 
Add the boiling water gradually and cook 
stirring constantly, until the mixture 
thickens. Continue cooking over hot water 
until no taste of raw starch remains. Pour a 
little of the hot mixture over the beaten egg 
yolks, return to the double boiler and cook 
for three more minutes. Add the lemon 
juice and rind. Beat the egg whites until 
stiff and add the two tablespoonfuls of sugar 
and fold into the hot mixture. Chill and 
serve piled in sherbet glasses. Serves six. 


Blackberry Parfait 


1 Cupful of sugar 

4 Tablespoonfuls of water 

2 Egg whites 

2 Cupfuls of whipping cream 

Pinch of salt 
2 Teaspoonfuls of vanilla 
2 Cupfuls of blackberries 
(sweetened and slightly 
crushed ) 
1 Cupful of blackberries (whole) 
Boil the sugar and water until it spins a 

thread. Pour slowly on to the beaten egg 
white and beat until thick. Cool, add the 
Salt and vanilla and fold in the whipped 
cream. Freeze in the tray of a mechanical 
refrigerator without stirring. For serving, 
place one-third of a cupful of the sweetened, 
slightly crushed berries in the bottom of a 
tall glass. Add the frozen mixture, top with 
whipped cream and garnish with whole 
berries. (Any vanilla ice cream may be used 
in this dessert. ) 


Ice-box Cookies 


1 Cupful of shortening 
24 Cupful of white sugar 
24 Cupful of brown sugar 
2 Eggs 
314 Cupfuls of flour 
24 Teaspoonful of soda 
14 Teaspoonful of salt 
34 Teaspoonful of cinnamon or 
other spice 


Cream the shortening and the sugar 
together thoroughly, add the beaten eggs 
and mix well. Add the dry ingredients which 
have been sifted together, shape in a roll, 
wrap in waxed paper and leave in the ice- 
box overnight. Slice in thin slices and bake 
on a greased baking sheet in a moderately 
hot oven (375 degrees F.), for ten to twelve 
minutes. 

Spanish Omelet 
6 Eggs 
6 Tablespoonfuls of milk or 
water 
34 Teaspoonful of salt 
Pepper 
2 Tablespoonfuls of butter 

Beat the eggs slightly, just to blend the 

yolks and whites. Add the milk or water 


and the salt and pepper. Melt the butter 
in an Omelet pan or frying pan, and turn in 
the mixture. Cook over low heat until 
browned on the bottom. Place in a moderate | 
oven for five minutes, fold and turnon to a 
hot platter. Serve with the following sauce: 
114 Tablespoonfuls of butter 
114 Tablespoonfuls of green pepper 
A Tablespoonful of chopped 
onion 
34 Tablespoonful of flour 
Salt and pepper 
Dash of cayenne 
114 Cupfuls of tomatoes 


Melt the butter, add the chopped green 
pepper and onion and cook for two to three 
minutes. Add the flour and seasonings, 
blend thoroughly and add the tomatoes. | 
Cook slowly until thick and serve piping | 
hot. Serves six. 





Strawberry Mousse 


1 Quart of strawberries 

1 Cupful of sugar 

2 Cupfuls of whipping cream 

2 Egg whites 

Pinch of salt 
Crush the berries, add the sugar and let 

stand for an hour. Press through a coarse 
colander and chill. Whip the cream and 
fold into the berry mixture. Add the salt to 
the stiffly beaten egg whites and add to the 
first mixture. Place in a covered mold and 
pack in ice and salt for four hours, using 
four parts ice to one part salt or freeze in a 
mechanical refrigerator. Serves ten to 


twelve. 
Ham 4 la King 


2 Tablespoonfuls of butter 
14 Tablespoonful of chopped 
onion 
2 Tablespoonfuls of flour 
1 Cupful of stock 
Salt, pepper and paprika 
16 Tablespoonful of lemon juice 
2¢ Cupful of chopped celery 
214 Cupfuls of cold diced ham | 


| 


2 Egg yolks 

Melt the butter, add the onion and cook 
for three minutes. Add the flour and blend 
smoothly. Add the stock gradually and 
cook, stirring constantly for three minutes. 
Add the seasonings and lemon juice, the 
celery and the ham. Beat the egg yolks 
slightly and add gradually. Cook for one 
more minute and serve on buttered toast. 
Serves six. 

Grape Juice Sponge 


114 Tablespoonfuls of gelatine 
2 Tablespoonfuls of cold water 
14 Cupful of boiling water 
3 Tablespoonfuls of sugar 
11% Cupfuls of grape juice 
1 Tablespoonful of lemon juice 
2 Egg whites 
Soak the gelatine in the cold water. 
Dissolve the sugar in the boiling water and 
pour over the soaked gelatine. Add the 
grape juice and the lemon juice and set 
aside to cool. When beginning to set fold 
in the stiffly beaten egg whites, pour into a | 
mold and chill. Serve with cream plain or 


whipped. Serves six. 





Chocolate Roll 


2 Dozen thin round chocolate 
wafers 
1 Cupful of whipping cream 
Grated chocolate 
Whip the cream and sweeten to taste, 
spread on wafer one teaspoonful of the 
cream, cover with another wafer, spread it 
with cream and repeat until all the wafers 
are used. Lay the stack flat in a long pan 
and cover with the remaining cream. Place 
in the refrigerator over night. Before serv- | 
ing, more whipped cream may be added and 





the top covered with grated chocolate. Slice 
the roll into fairly thick slices diagonally, 


so the layers will show. Serves six. 
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Is Wicked / 


Cut your cost of living. Wrap 
“left overs” in the new low 
priced “Para Sani.” Keeps them 
fresh and tasty. Try it on baked 
goods, pastry, meats and vege- 
tables. 





If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write us direct, using 
coupon below. 


Ce eS SS eS SS SY SO GS 








| Appleford Paper Products Limited, | 
| Hamilton, Ontario. | 
Enclosed find 25c. Please send me | 
| prepaid green box of Para Sani. | 
| NG ins ad 6d aKa OS RA EE REE e i 
. ~ | NE en pawns cacen cia eakees aera | 
PAPER PROOUCTC POE yidi cst boietactieee | 
—_—j-|— SEE Name of store where waxed paper usually | 
FACTORIES AT 
ME oe cnraie yes 


| eesevate cnt enema eas amamamanennainaininieedl 


HAMILTON ano MONTREAL 
ty 4 Canadian Product Through & Through 4 
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4 Cornflakes with Strawberries 
Cake 


Mase Sug 






































Toast Jam 
Coffee Cocoa 
10 Orange Juice 
Bacon Is 
Toast Marmalade 
ee 
11 
All Bran with Blackberries 
Mil« Toast 
Coffee 
12 Cantaloupe 
Grape Nuts 
Whole Wheat Rolls 
Coffee Cocoa 





1 3 Stewed Fresh Cherries 
Scrambled Eggs 
Toast 
Coffee Cocoa 





14 Red River Cereal 
with Chopped Dates 
Toast Stewed Gooseberries 
Coffee Cocoa 


1 5 Watermelon 
Bran Flakes 
Toast Honey 
Coffee Cocoa 


16 


Strawberries and Powdered Sugar 
‘oached Eggs on Toast 
Coffee Cocoa 























LUNCHEON or SUPPER 


Feg Salad 

olls 

Stewed Rhubarb 
Cookies 


Tea Cocoa 


Cucumber Sandwiches 
Cream Cheese Sandwiches 
Fruit Salad 
Frosted Cake 
Grape Juice 


Molded Spinach 
with Cheese Sauce 
Celer 
Canned Fruit 
Left-over Cake 
Tea Cocoa 


Bacon 


Meals of the Month 


Thirty-one Menus for August 


Compiled by M. Frances Hucks of The Chatelaine Institute staff. 


DINNER 


Beef Stew (canned) 
Dumplings 
} ae 
ue ie 
Coffee af 


Tea 


Consomme 
Cold Sliced Meats 
Creamed Potatoes 
Baked Tomatoes 
Fresh Strawberry Tarts 
Coffee Tea 


Hamburg Steak 
Parsley Potatoes 
Buttered Carrots 
Lemon Cream*# 
Coffee Tea 


(Vegetable Plate) 


Scalloped Potatoes and Onions 
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DINNER 


Cold Ham 
French Fried Potatoes 


LUNCHEON or SUPPER 
Stuffed Baked Tomatoes 


! BREAKFAST | 
17 
Cooked Apples 


Puffed Wheat Sliced Cucumbers : 
Graham Muffins Jam Crackers Cheese — 
Coffee Cocoa Canned Fruit Fresh Ch , fence 
Te: Chiat Fresh Cherry Sau 
ee de ae ee . ae Coffee . Tea 





1 8 Oranges Ham a la King* Sirloin Steak 
Cream of Wheat Fresh Fruit Salad Boiled Potatoes Cauliflower 
Toast Jelly Nut Bread Chocolate Custard 
Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea 





1 9 Melon Combination Vegetable Salad | aco a 
eis Bond and Milk } ob _ Green Peas 
ee e am ed Bananas ; © 
| Coffee Cocoa Fruit Drink on _ fa 


20 Grapefruit Juice oe and vies Salad Veal Croquettes 




















Tuna Fish Salad 
Hot Biscuits 
Prunes with Lemon 
Tea Cocoa 


Creamed Peas and Carrots 
on Toast 
Celery 


Ice Cream with 1 Magle Syrup 
Iced T 





Chicken and Celery Salad 
Watercress Sandwiches 
Cantaloupe 
Iced Chocolate 





(Vegetable Plate) 
Based Potatoes 
Creamed Cauliflower 
Green Beans 
Saute Egg Plant 
Fresh Raspberry Pie 
Coffee Tea 


Meat Loaf 
Mashed Potatoes 
Escalloped Tomatoes 
Mixed Fruit Cup 
Light Cake 

ee 


Tea 


Baked Ham 
Horseradish 
Creamed Potatoes 
New Cabbage 
Lemon Sherbet 
Left-over me, 








Jellied Consomme 


Salmon and Cucumber Salad Breaded Tenderloin 


30 Honevdew Melon 





' Puffed Wheat Cress Rolls ° es . 
| Toasted Rolls Currant Jelly Fresh Cherry Tarts Mashed Ropes nm 
| Loffee Cocoa Fruit Punch Coffee Tea 
31 Fresh Grapes | Corn-on-the-cob Meat Balls 
Poached Eggs | Apple and Celery Salad Creamed Potatoes _Egg Plant 
Toast | Chelsea Buns Head Lettuce and Dressing 
ee oa Tea Cocoa Carame! Pudding 
Coffee Tea 


The Meals of the Month, as compiled by M. Frances Hucks, 


are a regular feature of The Chatelaine each month 


eee rae Brussels Sprouts, Symmer Squash Broiled Bacon | Bran M Potato au Gratin Spinach 
R ‘ Stuffed Prune Salad Toast Marmalade | Peach Tapioca Ice Cream and Fresh Raspberries 
ies 
Tea ecenat ane Coffee Cocoa Iced Tea or Cocoa ee Tea 
ee ea 
Spnahoses with Cheese Roast Beef 21 Baked Lake Trout 
(Canned) Browned Potatoes Green Peas Blueberries with Shredded Wheat Corn on the Cob with Dressing 
Radishes Cantaloupe and Scones Jam Sliced Tomatoes Parsley Potatoes 
Prune Whi Cream Coffee Cocoa Spanish Cream Baked Cucumbers 
Tea Bias ‘ee Tea Tea Cocoa oe a Apple * 
ea 
pith i ~~ | (Picnic Meal in the Evening) 
Cold Roast Beef | A id 
Sausages Rice Potatoes 22 Fresh Plums Poached Eggs on Toast Salaam aa Cus aa Raleebes 
Lyonnaise Potatoes Buttered Beets + Cornflakes 1 Blackberries and Cream | Egg and Onion Sandwiches 
= c= Chocolate Blanc Mange Coffee a” Fancy Biscuits Cabbage Salad 
ee Tea Milk or Tea Horta "R Filled ee 
ditbiminanil ousted hi i atti ion een eek _ ala Hot Tea aspberry | inegar 
Beet and Celery Salad Pan-Broiled Mackerel bh . Roast Chick 
ance poet Poatre “pach |23 Qe ue seve | ne 
Baked Apple Blackberry Parfait 1 mr ar Aust ee Angel Cake and Butterscotch Brussels Sprouts 
h Whipped C: Small Cak coast Fresh Cooked Cherries . - 
wit pped Cream | ma. es Coffee Cocos Sauce Chocolate Roll 
Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea Iced Lemonade Iced Tea or Coffee 
‘ Broiled Calves’ Liver Le eh 
Green Onions Mashed Potatoes 24 Geotaoupe with Chicke ope ice Lamb Chops 
Raspberries Brussels Pa Wheatena Sliced Peache Duchess Potatoes String Beans 
* Lemon Jelly Raisin Mufhins Jam anes r 
Ice Box Cookies M Trifle 
Tes Cocoa ao mae ee oa Tea acne a Coffee ea 
ee ea 
j llied Cucumber Salad Baked Sausages 
Cabbage and Celery Salad Dressed Spare-Ribs 25 Grapefruit | Jellied ¢ ge 
Whole Wheat Rolls Franconia Potatoes Carrots Soft Cooked Eggs wiped Temebaee Mashed Potatoes Swiss Chard 
| inger Rolls Honeydew Melon 
Cream Puffs Apple Betty Toast Plum T 
Tea oe Tea bi a um Tarts _ _ Date Bars 
Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea 
Tomato Bouillon ie) | Sliced Corned Beef | (Vegetable Plate) 
re Seni Onset Gent o Tongue Ste uot Sortente Lyonnaise ee | Cream of Celery Soup 
ueberries and Cream ‘ars! lotatoes n a > | ) Cabb 
Filled Cookies Dates Beets (canned) on Toast Sliced Saqamne sad Fresh mas a oy = 
Tea Cocoa reamy Rice ee Cocoa 1 Reve Blueberry Cup Cak 
Coffee Tea Iced Beverage Coffee tty Lup Tea 
Tomato and Cottage Cheese Baked Ham Slices 27 Tomato Juice Hot aniesishie sa a ae : 
Potato Salad Green Peas Bacon Head Lettuce and Dressing Summer Sesh 
Quick Tapioca Pudding Strawberry Mousse* Toast Pineapple Jam Fruit Cu , 
Seale Bane Coff Tez = P Apricot Whip 
ruit Punc ee ea ee oa Tea Cocoa Coffee en 
| 
fel i 2 a ei a. ae ae Scalloped Salmon 
Brook Trout 98 Potato Salad and Hard-cooked Sliced Seccahan 
Stuffed Green Peppers Pan-Fried Potatoes Apple Sauce Eggs Riced Potatoes 
Head Lettuce and Dressing Broiled Tomatoes Hoe Bi Grape Nuts Radishes Corn-on-the-cob 
Fresh — Banana Shortcake ot Biscuits Honey Fresh Peare Fruit Jelly 
Iced Tea or Oa Coffee Tea Coffee Cocoa Ginger Ale Whipped Cream 
| C x n . ee - ca 
Toasted Ham Sandwich:; Breaded Veal Cutlet Cream of Carrot Sou ; 
a Sweet Pickles Riced Potatoes 29 Onew. Tomato Sal ad » : Broiled Ham Slices 
Strawberries and Cream Summer Squash Shredded Wheat Jellied Applesauce Pan-fried Potatoes — Beets 
Sweet Rolls Caramel! Junket Toast Jam Cookies Plum Pie 
Tea Lemonade Coffee Tea Coffee Cocoa Tea —— Coffee Iced Tea 





Recipes for the dishes marked * are described on page 67 
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Wonderful 


adds 


Try these new wonder- 
suds now! Canadian 
women everywhere are 
finding them easier on 
hands: kinder than ever 
to colors! 


If you haven't been using Chipso 
lately you've never seen such suds! 
A wonderful new process in soap- 
making has added 14 more suds to 
this fine white soap. Now—when 
you use Chipso for your clothes- 
washing and dishwashing you get 
the advantages of all the newest 
discoveries in soap-making. 

1. Quicker dissolving ! Chipso 
Flakes are thinner, more feathery, 
but what a lot of suds they hold! 
They give rich suds faster than any 
other soap we know. No “‘beating 
up’ of suds necessary. Just a swish. 

2. More suds! The new Chipso 
gives more suds than ever before. The 
new process has actually added 1 
more suds to every big box. 

3. Safety for colors. Chipso 
washes with suds, not chemicals. 
That's why Chipso washed clothes 
have a brighter look. 

4. Keeps hands nice. You'll find 
that your hands stay soft and smooth 
when you use Chipso for dishes. 
There are no harsh chemicals in 
Chipso to roughen and redden the 
Skin, 

5. Thrifty—you get a very big 
box. The Chipso box is very big, 


new discovery in soap-makin 


4, more sud 


very heavy, very full of rich, 
safe soap. You get more for 
your money when you use 
Chipso. 

We don't know of any other 
soap that gives you all these 
advantages. That's why so 
many Canadian women are en- 
thusiastically using Chipso for 
everything . . . They are using 
it for regular washdays be- 
cause it is so quick-working 
and so economical. They use 
it for silks and woolens be- 





You can trust your nice colored clothes to Chipso. Chipso washed clothes are 
washed with suds, not harsh chemicals. 


cause it is so gentle. They use 
it for dishes because it washes 
dishes in a twinkling and keeps 
their hands so nice. They use 
it for cleaning because it dis- 
solves in lukewarm water, be- 
cause it’s so handy and goes 
so far. 

Chipso is made right here in 
Canada and more and more of 
it is being made every year— 
don’t you think that this won- 
derful soap should be doing 

? 


your work, too: 





Chipso is economical to use. . . 


you get 
more for your moncy when you use Chipso 


MADE IN CANADA 


More rich suds than ever in CHIPSO 
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=f DITORIAL~ 


H. NAPIER MOORE, Editorial Director. 


BYRNE HOPE SANDERS, Editor 


GEORGE H. TYNDALL, Business Manager 





of women who wrote discussing our July article, 

“Should Husbands and Wives Holiday Apart,” 
believe that ‘“Yes,”’ with or without reservations, is the 
answer! 

When first I started to note the opinions I was startled 
by the almost unanimous feeling that somehow, if ideal 
conditions were possible, a man and his wife should get 
away from each other for a brief period every year. Finally, 
to make certain, we checked the ayes and noes carefully— 
and discovered an almost unanimous verdict in favor of 
some separation. 

Perhaps half voted wholeheartedly for a holiday apart. 
All but a scant dozen agreed the holiday should be away 
from the children. Many suggested part time 
arrangements, and holidays divided between 
family and individual trips. Others felt that the 
matter was purely one of disposition and finances. 
Only a very few wrote letters that sounded a 
clear certainty—“I wouldn’t holiday alone for 
anything in the world!” 

Wonderful letters they were, and although I 
seemed to be buried in them day and night for 
weeks, I found them the most absorbing reading 
I have done for a long time—and I hope you 
feel that way about the published letters and the 
brief extracts. More will be published next 
month. 

I wonder if you feel that your letter was 
better than any of the published ones. Time and 
again I have felt that way myself in discussions 
of this kind! But we discovered, early in the 
reading, that hundreds of women had contented 
themselves with repeating Elizabeth Hope’s argu- 
ments in varied forms, or in giving their own 

experience without treating the subject 
as a whole, or writing letters that were over the 
five-hundred-word mark. So determinedly we 
looked for originality, brevity and clear think- 
ing. You will notice that the published letters 
are widely different in type. They represent the 
various groups of letters entered, and are, I 
believe, the best of their group. 

So much is written telling us what we ought, 
or ought not to do, that to discover what our 
sisters themselves are actually doing with the 
problems that face us, is, I believe, of unique 
interest. If you have any ideas for questions we 
might discuss in the columns of The Chatelaine, 
do let me have them, and we’ll throw them into 
the arena. 

In the discussions to come watch these factors 
in writing your letters. 

Always keep within the word limit—longer 
letters are ruled out. 

Look for an original viewpoint. Some three 
hundred built their letters on the quotation, 
“Absence makes the heart grow fonder.” 

Avoid repeating arguments used in the original 
article. 

Don’t be satisfied with merely commenting on 
the ideas—bring out your own. 

Write very legibly and on one side of the 
paper only. A badly scrawled, crowded letter 
thickly written on both sides is a mighty hurdle 
to a judge who has been reading entries for three 
hours at a stretch. 


(yer ninety per cent of the hundreds upon hundreds 


Given interesting little glimpses of homes were given. 
Listen to this one, for example. 

“I say holiday apart, unreservedly. Why? My husband 
is a minister, and unfortunately has his study off the 
kitchen so that whether I am washing dishes, peeling 
potatoes, baking or ironing, there he is, slumped over his 
desk, writing sermons or reading up for sermons. I mustn't 
talk or scratch a pan. No smell of burning grease or onions 
must pollute the air. He is cold blooded and I am hot 
blooded, and when the weather is not cold enough for a 
fire in the study, it has to be heated from the kitchen. As 
he is sitting still in the cooler room, while I am jumping 
around the hot stove, I long to open a window but it sends 
a draught on him, and he makes things uncomfortable. 
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Now do not think he is all bad. In all the major things 
he could not be better, but I have often thought what a 
heaven it would be if he were a business man and away all 
day so that I would be free from his glance at least while 
I was in my own workshop, the kitchen. He has a habit 
of staring at or through me when he is not thinking of me 
at all, but has his mind on some subject he is working out, 
that annoys me terribly. Don’t tell me to put his study 
somewhere else—there is absolutely no other place for it 
in this small manse. But a month’s holiday taken 
separately every year—oh boy! what wouldn’t it mean to 
me!” 

There’s a letter that comes straight from the heart. 
How many echoes will it waken, I wonder, among women 
whose husbands are home all day? And who 
cannot but sympathize with the writer’s longing 
to get away alone for a holiday? 

This discussion has proved one of the most 
voluminous we have ever had. Since there is 
nothing better for each of us than to practise 
clear thinking and expression, and nothing more 
interesting for the magazine than glimpses of 
real life, we will do it again. 


e 


UT let us take a minute to note one or two 
of those who have contributed to the August 
issue for you to enjoy. 

I wish you could have been with me to see 
where Martha Banning Thomas writes her gay 
stories at Victoria Beach on the Nova Scotian 
shore of the Bay of Fundy. Her little cabin, 
set on the green meadows over the high seas, 
faces Prim Point, where a_ lighthouse flashes 
through the dark. She has bird song, and sea 
song, and when the grey fogs sweep into the 
Annapolis basin, a deep-toned bell that sounds 
far over the waters. If you like her story, 
“Ginger Ale and Pop,” a card sent to her quaint 
little post-office would bring great pleasure to the 
evening mail when Miss Thomas calls for it at 
the village post-office. More of her stories are 
coming! 

What will your reactions be to “The Stupid 
Side of Social Service?’’ Whatever they are, you 
will be interested in the reply to the writer's 
criticism due to appear next month. This is a 
subject for us all to discuss, so if you have had 
any experiences which would be of interest I 
wish you would let me hear them. 

Elsie Gregory MacGill, of Vancouver, who 
wrote “Women on the Wing.” is the daughter of 
Helen Gregory MacGill, former judge of the 
juvenile court, who has written many articles for 
us. Elsie MacGill is probably the only woman 
in the world to be awarded a degree in aero- 
nautical engineering. Her work is another 
indication of what Canadian girls are doing, and 
her article answers many of the most popular 
questions about air-minded women. 

Next month there will be a number of high- 
lights to swing us into the autumn season of 
activity after the holidays. Anne Anderson Perry, 
Alberta C. Trimble, Nellie McClung andDorothy 
Black, will be numbered among our contributors. 


So au revoir until September. 
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A new, exclusive 
Eastman process gives 
the Verichrome negative 
a sparkling, ground-glass 
effect that brings out the 
rich delicacy of detail. 
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Aheod, Millions “Canadas Snapshots 


are made on this Sensational New Kilm 


How 
Kodak Verichrome Film 
differs from other films 


Double-coated. Two layers of 
sensitive silver. 

Highly color-sensitive. Es- 
pecially to yellows and greens, 
which predominate in nature. 
Halation “‘fuzz’’ prevented by 
colored backing on the film. 


4 “Finer detail in highlights, por- 


) 
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tions that represent light parts. 
Finer detail in shadows, por- 
tions that representdark parts. 
Translucent, instead of trans- 
parent, so that the superiori- 
ties listed above can be seen 
by a glance at the negative. 
Priced but a few cents higher 
than single-coated film. 


Beginners find it “wonderful.” Experts call it “priceless.” 
Both now know that better pictures are a certainty with 


Kodak VERICHROME Film. 


Introduced in April... 

Today the world’s fastest-selling 
film .. . Millions of snapshots in 16 
weeks... 

This is the all-time record set by 
the new Kodak VERICHROME Film. 

A film,so fast, so sensitive, that 
even the most casual snapshot, made 
under adverse conditions, is crisp, 
clear, delightful . . . 

Good light or poor, dark days or 
fine, early mornings, late afternoons 
—even in the rain—Kodak VERI- 
CHROME Film gives pictures that 
will delight you. With even the sim- 
plest camera, you’ll get the finest 
snapshots you ever looked at. In 
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fact, the cheaper your camera, the 
greater its need for VERICHROME. 

Make this simple test— 

Get your first roll of Kodak VERI- 
CHROME... 

Choose, if you will, a picture- 
subject you wouldn’t attempt with 
any other film... 

Compare your negatives, your 
finished prints, with any pictures 
you previously have taken... 

Even if you’ve never before held 
a camera in your hands, the pictures 
you make with VERICHROME are su- 
perlatively good—clear, crisp, full of 
detail—pictures you will be proud of. 

Get ready for a happy week-end. 


A camera and two or three rolls of 
VERICHROME is the right prescrip- 
tion. Step in at your nearest Kodak 
dealer’s. Made by an exclusive East- 
man process; no other film is ‘‘the 
same as’’ VERICHROME. Costs but a 
few cents more than ordinary film 
. .. Canadian Kodak Co., Limited, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


The Kodak International $100,000 
Competition is now in progress. 
Ask your dealer for particulars. And 
for pictures of the prize-winning 
kind, use Kodak Verichrome Film. 


THIS CHECKERED 
STRIPE 


means better pictures, no matter 
how simple and inexpensive the 
camera you use. It is this new mark 
on the familiar yellow box that 
identifies Kodak Verichrome Film. 


EASTMAN MAKES KODAK VERICHROME FILM 





